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*T was when the wan leaf frae the birk-tree was fa’in’, 


And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lucy row’d up her wee kist wi’ her a’ in ’t, 
And left her auld maister and neebours sa dear: 


For Lucy had served i’ the glen a’ the simmer ; 
She cam there afore the flower blumed on the pea: 
An orphan was she, and they had been gude till her; 
Sure that was the thing brought the tear to her ee. 


She gaed by the stable where Jamie was stannin’ ; 
Right sair was his kind heart the flittin’ to see: 

‘Fare ye weel, Lucy !’? quo’ Jamie, and ran in, 
The gatherin’ tears trickled fast frae his ee. 


As down the burn-side she gaed slow wi’ her flittin’, 
‘‘Fare ye weel, Lucy !?? was ilka bird’s sang ; 

She heard the craw sayin’t high on the tree sittin’, 
And Robin was chirpin ’t the brown leaves amang. 
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‘¢Oh! what is ’t that pits my puir heart in a flutter? 
And whit gars the tears come sae fast to my ee ? 
If I wasna ettled to be ony better, 
Then what gars me wish ony better to be? 


I ’m just like a lammie that loses its mither, 
Nae mither or friend the puir lammie can see; 
I fear I hve tint my puir heart a’thegither, 
Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my ee. 


Wi? the rest o’ my claes I hae row’d up the ribbon, 
The bonny blue ribbon that Jamie gae me; 

Yestreen, when he gae me ’t, and saw I was sabbin’, 
1°ll never forget the wae blink o’ his ee. 


Tho’ now he said naething but ‘ Fare ye weel, Lucy !’ 
It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see : 

He could nae say mair but just ‘ Fare ye weel, Lucy,’ 
Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee.’ 
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The Valley of the Meuse. 


What lovelier home could gentle fancy choose ? 
Is this the stream whose cities, he#fhts and plains 
War’s favorite play-ground are with crimson stains 
Familiar, as the morn with pearly dews. 
WoRrpDswokTH. 


Proceepine from Brussels, in the direction of the 
Rhine, the traveler reaches the belligerent old city 
and fortress of Namur, situated on the confluence of 
the Sambre and the Meuse. Namur has had a high 
fighting renown for the number of bombardments 
and sieges it underwent, from the times of Ceezar 
and his catapults to those of Churchill and his can- 
ons. But these and half their fame have passed 
away, and the reader, after all, may be more apt to 
remember the place for the sake of Uncle Toby who 
received his curious wound there, before the Gate of 
St. Nicholas—as he informs the inquisitive and es- 
piégle Widow Wadman, at that delicate and trying 
interview narrated in Tristram Shandy. Boileau, 
the French poet, celebrated the taking of Namur by 
Louis XIV., in an ode of turgid sublimity, which 
John Dryden, with John Bull’s contempt for the 
Louis Baboons and the wooden shoes, ridiculed 
pretty fairly in a counter ode. After all, it would 
have been much better to let these hostile poets 
come together and fight out the quarrel of the Low 
Countries with dactyls and spondees, than have in- 
volved the miserable people of these regions in so 
much bloodshed and desolation to so little purpose. 
Namur is also famous for its cutlery and stee] manu- 





factures, and called by Englishmen the Sheffield of 
Belgium. The citadel towers over the meeting of 
the waters at its base, somewhat as Quebec does 
over the sweep of the St. Lawrence. 

There is a railroad from Namur to Liege. It was 
built by an English engineer, Rennie, in a great 
measure with British capital, and was opened in 
1850. When there is water enough in the Meuse 
steamers ply between it and Liege. The voyage is 
considered a delightful one—the scenery on each 
side being of the most picturesque and pleasant cha- 
racter. Wordsworth wandering along this romantic 
route dropped a beautiful sonnet by the way, as a 
tribute to the genius of the place. : Here is a fine 
alternation of smiling agriculture and the wilder pro- 
perties of uncultivated nature—farms, vineyards and 
thriving villages, succeeded by huge naked rocks and 
ruined castles of the predatory feudal times ; steamers 
smoking up and down, and large factories and mills 
speaking of the change of time and the industries of 
a modern age. Huy, on the river’s bank, is a 
strongly fortified place. Here, Peter the Hermit 
who, once upon a time, gave marching orders to one- 
half of Europe, and precipitated the West upon the 
East, ended his own pilgrimage, and had his tomb. 
The latter was removed to Rome in 1634—seeing 
that the prestige of the old crusader would be as good 
as an estate to St. Peter, and should be appropriated 
accordingly. At Seraing, still nearer Liege, Mr. 
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Cockerill, an Englishman, estab- 
lished in 1816 an iron manufactory, 
with rolling mills, puddling fur- 
naces, and so forth, in the ancient 
palace of the Prince- bishops of Liege. 
The king of Holland went into part- 
nership with Mr. Cockerill—the 
firm, of course, being ‘King and 
Cockerill.”? At present the concern 
is worked by a society called the 
Cockerill Society. 

Reaching Liege, the traveler thinks 
of his dinner and Quentin Durward. 
Under its canopy of smoke Liege 
has 77,000 inhabitants—a great many 
of them employed in forging fire- 
arms: it has twenty-one churches 
and a cathedral, built a thousand 
years ago. The composer Gretry 
was born in Liege. Though indus- 
trial and commonplace, the city was 
formerly the capital of the Walloons 
—a people who furnished a language 
and stirring themes to the wander- 
ing troubadours in the thirteenth 
century. The Romance Walloon, 
or the Langue d’Ot, was the dialect 
more Northern of the two poetic 
literatures of that age, and resem- 
bled the Norman French then in 
use. The Walloon soldiers became 
mercenaries like the Swiss, and did 
the fighting business of whatever 
prince or chief desired the service of their swords. 
Sir Walter Scott’s story of Quentin Durward is found- 
ed on a frame-work of facts. The man who played 
the part of William de la Marek was one Vilde or 
Wild—supposed to have been an Englishman—pro- 
hably some relative of the famous Jonathan. Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, obliged Louis XI., 
whom he suspected of an understanding with the 
Liegois, to accompany him to the siege of their tur- 
bulent city. The burghers made a fierce resistance, 
oe the princes entered the city on horseback, side 
by side, their lances in rest and their visors down 
and Vilde was slain in the assault—of course by the 
hand of that grim Scottish Balafré who has cut off 
his head and is marching to throw it into the Meuse, 
when he is brought back to receive the reward of- 
fered for it; but being bull-headed and bashful, and 
ee: to say nothing before the two princes but 
“Saunders Souple-jaw, and then stuck fast,’’? he 
transfers his right, very willingly, to young Dur- 
ward, his nephew, of the Scottish family of Glenqu- 
houlakin, who then and there is rewarded with the 
hand of his high-born lady-love—the bright-eyed and 
blushing Isabel Croye. Ah, Liege is not entirely 
smothered in the coal smoke and that black business 
of the Cockerills. It has a university, founded in 
1817 by the king of Holland. Near the city there are 
several caves containing bones of bears, hyenas, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, mixed with those of men. 
This seemed to show (contrary to the opinion of 








geologists) that man had been long enough on the 
cosmogony to become a fossil. But later investiga- 
tions have shown that the human bones were placed 
there later than the rest—leaving undisturbed the 
received opinion that men do not lie in the strata, 
but on the coffin-bearing surface of the upper crust. 
In the convent of St. Julian was buried the early 
English traveler, Sir John Mandeville, who died in 
1372. They called Mandeville a liar—like Abyssi- 
nian Bruce—for the seeming incredulity of his narra- 
tive. But his veracity has been vindicated by the 
increased amount of modern travel and experience of 
distant countries. In all views of Liege and the 
Meuse, the magnificent church of St. Jaques, 
the finest in the city, forms a remarkable fea- 
ture. 

The traveler now quits Be'gium, and finds himself 
under the government of Frederick William of 
Prussia; rolling along the road to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and thinking of the imperial founder thereof who 
could not write his own formidable name, in spite of 
the trouble taken with him by Alcuin, his Irish 
writing-master—aszerted by Englehardt the amanu- 
ensis. This place was early frequented, on account 
of its bathing conveniences, by the Romans—a sen- 
sible race, who knew the value of a good bath, and 
enjoyed it wherever they could. Since their time, 
Aix has been always celebrated for its sulphury wa- 
ters, which, bubbling up warm from the centre of 
the town, are conveyed in pipes to the public 
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buildings, where they are quaffed 
and bathed in. These waters, es- 
caping to the sewers, are so tepid 
and good for washing, that the laun- 
dresses of the place often use them |} 
for the purpose. But the worst of | 
it is that the clothes and so forth 
carry off more than a soupcon of Wil 
brimstone, and the stranger will very f/ 
often find cause to feel as well as 
smell very diabolically toward his 
washerwoman, alter he has put on 
his clean shirt for the day! The 
tourist at Aix inevitably goes to visit 
the tomb of Charlemagne in the Dom- 
kirech or Cathedral, which rises on the 
site of that emperor’s chapelle, and, 
making his way to the sacristy, touches 
the skull, arm-bone and huge hunting- MRT EA) 4 ! 
horn of that potentate—not forgetting BRING A eee tg We | Maal 
the small piece of Aaron’s rod and the 9. iiag He 
spoonful of manna which the Israelites [ij | i NM | | 
were tired of in the wilderness before | : | 
quails came. There are also other | ein fin 
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in seven years—such as the cotton dress 
worn by the Virgin in the Nativity. 
Outside the city is the old castle of 
Frankenburg, where the queen of 
Charlemagne died, and where he put 
her into a glass case and mourned over 
her so inordinately, that Turpin the 
Wise was obliged to steal away the 
wedding-ring from the body and throw 
it into the river, before the spell of the 
emperor’s grief could be broken. At 
the entrance to the Domkirch you are 
shown a wolf in bronze, connected 
with which is a legend, which, put 
into verse, may run in the tollowing 


relics in the church only shown once | 
r 








GRE Liege Cathedral. 
LEGEND OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. bes were Kee a church, and so forth, and 
4 ey wanted a certain sum; 
bisa burghers and priests of the town of Aix ‘© What sum? How much? What ’s quite enough ?”” 
Were building their new chapelle; S.ys the stranger, taking a inch of snuff 
For half a year the masons had worked, ae oth Am: rye 
And the walls were rising well; ‘¢ Nonsense, ’t is easy to usk how much,’’ 
The hammers and trowels clinked and rang, A burgher tartly says; 
Till at last, as legends tell, And then, as to floor his man outright— 
The funds ran short, when, cursing their luck, ** At present we ’ve got to raise 
The masons knocked off—that is, they struck. A million of guldens at the least !”” 
But, free from any amaze, 
For, the tin basin that had been laid The stranger smiles and taps his box : 
To gather gifts in the porch, ‘*T ll give them; look there—I ’ve got the rocks !”’ 
Got little or nothing ; the architects 
Feared to be left in the lurch. He pointed from the window, then, 
By those who cried up the grand idea, Into the public square j 
But would not pay for the church. A wagon, laden with little sacke, 
Out speaks the town-fool, Wittikinde : And guarded by Moors, was there ; 
** To raise your church, first raise the wind :”? Fearing a quiz, they all go down, 
Examine the bags, and stare! 
Enter one day a gentleman; Such genuine ore—sach dazzling rolls : 
To the burghers, tae bat glum, They worshiped the wight in their secret souls! 
He asked the cause, and they let him know ‘‘ Take up your guldens, gentlemen !’’ 
Their very worst strait was come; The burghers smiled and bowed. 
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Liege and the Meuse. 


‘ The ground-plan fine—the design quite grand !”? 
The burghers felt so proud. 
‘: But this is on one condition, mind !— 
That I must be allowed 
That soul which first shall enter the porch 
On the day when you dedicate your church !”° 


‘* The Devil !”? the good folk roared, and all 
Looked to his legs, like Othello ! 
But he laughed so frank, they thought him soon 
Rather a humorous fellow ; 
And then, as they squinted at the gold, 
Their feelings became more mellow. 
‘* Gentles,’’ says he, *¢ pray don’t be rash ; 
As a friend, I advise you to take your cash.”’ 


The committee scratched their pates ; says one— 
In a whisper—“ gentlemen, 
After all, instead of a single soul, 
He might have haggled for ten. 
Souls, of themselves, go there, you know— 
And who is the better then ? 
Considering all this case, egad, one 
Cin hardly call our friend A-bad-un.’’ 


They °1l take the cash! the stranger goes, 
Leaving a sulphury smell ; 

Concerning the bargain the council then 
Agreed they would never tell : 

Exch told his wife that very same day, 





After the vesper bell! 
The women, you know, went clitter clatter, 
And the birds of the air soon carried the matter : 


The church is built; but, Lord, what then? 
No one will enter first. 
The Bishop of Tongres might——no, no! 
*T was more than the bishop durst ! 
The deacons talked till black in the face, 
The canons were ready to burst : 
The people said ’t was as good as a play— 
And it really was—the devil to pay! 


Says a monk—who knew a little law— 
I find by our friends’ report, 
That the fiend, when he bargained for a soul, 
Did not clearly say of whut sort. 
They have caught, at Borcette, a wolf to-day, 
In a hunt—and he, in short, 
Who was going, you know, to the d: gs before, 
Muy go to the devil—and clear your score! 


Ha, ha! good monk! the devil’s a fool ! 
They ring the Angelus bell; 
The people and priests in procession go, 
To the gates of the new Chapelle. 
The soul is shot from a sack in the porch ; 
He scampers in, pell-mell ! 
A wolf in the church— how they shout and sture ! 
But a wolf in that place is not so rare. 
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The devil was waiting to get his due; 
‘What ’s this ??? A wolf before him! 
‘* Has a wolf a soul? I’m done, by the gloss 
Of that sacerdotal quorum! 
I ’m bit by the teeth of that sophist saw : 
Deus anima Brutorum! 
I was never so’nicked, I do suppose, 
Since Dunstan, that firebrand, scorched my nose !°’ 






hundred years ago, and which may not be completed 
before the predicted fiery cataclysm shall be upon 
us! Such is the Rhine—a river dear to European 
liberty ; for, at each end of that winding wonder she 
has long had her most cherished abodes—one among 
the high plateaux of Switzerland, the other in the 
ocean-braving fens of Holland; while, midway be- 
tween these glorious fortresses, the arts and acts of 
civilization made a finer and more flashing progress 
than anywhere else in Europe. Mars and Minerva 
did great things on the Rhine. And for that matter, 
so did Bacchus, too. He baptized several places 
along the stream after himself—such as Bacharach, 
Braubach, Diebach, Erbach, Steegbach, Manersbach 
and so forth, all remarkable for the excellence of 
their vintage. These are etymologies that nobody 








Snatching the soul, whatever it was, 
He leaped through a hole in the roof, 
Having cracked, as he went, the brazen gate 
With a kick of his angry hoof. 
Old women and vergers show the rent— 
The clearest ocular proof; 
The wolf in bronze as well—whxt more ? 
Why, ‘‘ Something to drink,” going out of the door! 
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The Falls of Shaffhausen. 


Turning our backs upon Aix-la-Chapelle, we soon begin to hear 
the distant murmurs of the casiellated Rhine, which, having followed 
a swift and splendid course from the Lake of Constance and the 
Unter Zee, and leaped the wild cataract of Schaffhausen, is now 
winding down to mirror the famous City of the Three Kings, with 
its torso-cathedral, which Conrad of Hockstetten founded, so many 


presumes to doubt—on the Rhine. The Rhine- 
landers are as proud of their wines as of their 
scenery. Indeed, the whole region seems to bear a 
bacchanalian character ; for one of the old sayings of 
the country was as follows: 
‘¢ Zu Bacharach am Rhein, zu Klingenburg am Main, 
Und Wurzburg an dem Stein wachsen die beste wein!”’ 


At Klingenburg on the Main, at Bacharach on the Rhine, 
And Wurzburg on the Stein groweth the best wine! 


Every declivity on the Rhine is clothed with 
vines. Wherever a prominence can catch the sun’s 
rays, the peasants will carry up baskets of earth, 
which they inclose with uncemented stones that the 
rain may trickle through, and cover with slates that 
it may not be washed away ; so that the vines on the 
cliffs look like flower-pots in attic windows. In 
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summer, when the vines stretch their 
tendrils from rock to rock, they look like 
green garlands arranged to ornament the 
stern basaltic wall that hem in the waters 
of the Rhine; and in winter, when the 
vines and the soil are both of a dark color, 
these artificial terraces look like spiders’ 
webs, hung one above another, across 
the angles of deserted edifices. 

We are now in Cologne—a Prussian 
city of 85,000 inhabitants, only 7,000 
of whom are Protestants—a remarkable 
disparity. The place was once a Roman 
station, and called Colonia Agrippina, 
after the mother of Nero. The inhabi- 
tants were always so proud of their de- 
rivation, that, up to the time of the French 
revolution, they preserved the old Ro- 
man styles ; the magistrates wore consular 
togas, and had a banner with the letters 
3. P. Q. C. on it, (Senate and People of 
Cologne.) Such was the former trade 
and prosperity of the city, that-it was 
called the Northern Rome; and it still has its Car- 
nival every year—a custom observed no where 
else in the North of Europe. William Caxton 
learned the art of printing here. The Cathedral was 
begun 600 years ago, and is not yet finished. On 
the top of one of the intended towers, which has 
only reached one-third of its height, the crane used 
for hoisting stones still remains. The King of 
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Prussia has spent a good deal of money in keeping 
it in repair; and, in 1842, he laid the foundation ot 
the transept—at which time subscription papers 
were sent throughout Europe, to procure aid in 
carrying on the work. The choir is the only part 
compieted. If accomplished according to the de- 
sign, this church would be the grandest specimen 
of Gothic architecture in existence. On one of its 
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shrines are kept the skulls of the three Magi who 
came with gifts to the Infant Jesus—now called 
the three Kings, Gaspar, Melchior,. and Balthasar. 
In the church of St. Ursula are the bones of 11,000 
virgins, destroyed by the Ougar Huns—the Ogres— 
in the old tumultuous times. This city is the source 
of the Eau de Cologne which has flowed all over 
the world, with the well-known Jean-Marje Ferina 
on the bottles. It is curious that 
two prominent facts of our social 
economics, looked on as new 
things, should be nearly two 
hundred years old. Papin’s) Di- 
gester, and this Cologne Water, 
were invented about the year 
1670. ? 
Steaming up from Cologne to- 

wards Bonn, the traveler looks 
sharply about for the magnificent 
scenery he expects on the Rhine ; 
but is somewhat disappointed 
by a flatness of prospect which 
would do very well for Holland, 
but is not in character here. At 
last achange is visible. A pproach- 
ing Bonn, the picturesque line of 
the Seven Mountains—Siebenge- 
birgen—waving along the sky, on 
the river’s right bank, gives pro- 
mise of better things. And here, 
in fact, commences the enjoyment 
for which the stranger has jour- 
neyed so far—the aspects of the Rhine set beauti- 
fully off by its voleanic and other surroundings :— 

The brilliant, fair and soft, the glories of old days ; 

The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city’s sheen, 
The valley stream—the precipice’s gloom, 
The ar cad cor and Gothic walls between, 


The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been 
In mockery of man’s art. 
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Cologne. 


Bonn, of 15,000 inhabitants, was founded by the Romans. Beethoven was born there, and Niebuhr 
and Schlegel were professors inits university. The beautiful Minster, with its five towers, was founded by 


ITelena, mother 
of the Emperor 
Constantine. In 
a church near 
the town are 
vaults where 
the dead bodies 
ofmonks—about 
twenty-five, in 
a2 many coifins 
—are preserv- 
ed in their dry, 














Bonn Cathedral. 


shrivelled flesh, after a rest of, in some instances, 400 years. They 
are visited by crowds of peasant pilgrims. Near the city are also 
found the dry remains of dead forests—that is, in a coal-mine near 
Friesdorf, where an ancient wood, buried in some of the volcanic agi- 
tations which had their theatre here, plainly indicates the progress of 
that subterranean chemistry which converts timber to coal. The wood 
is in all stages of transition—from the trunks of trees still a million of 
years from carbon, to the transformed bituminous mass ready to blaze 
in the furnace. From Bonn the tourist proceeds and takes a distant 
view of the Siebengebirgen, the members of which, 


Like giants stand 
To sentinel enchanted land. 


Between this place and Bingen—a space which 
the steamer clears in the sunlight of a single day— 
lies the illustrated panorama, so to speak, of the 
Rhine. For that extent the mouttains on each side 
come, as it were, close upon the Rhine on each side, 
and hem it in between their volcanic masses. This 
region was called of old, by the Romans, the Alps of 
the Catti—adps designating hills, in a general way. 
During this single day’s journey trom 
Bingen to Bonn, the tourist finds that 
thirty castles, in a greater or lesser de- 
gree of dilapidation and ruin, are set 
picturesquely on both sides of the 
See stream—one half on the right and the 
other on the left. At Siebengebirgen 
there are more heights than Seven; 
but it is only the most conspicuous 
that are regarded under that nomencla- 
ture. They are the most striking on 
the river—the highest being 1400 feet 
high—and consist of lava, trachyte, 
basalt, and other fire-born ingredients, 
showing the old volcanic energy of na- 
ture in that place. They are almost all 
topped with chapels or ruins of some 
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ae rn sort—well suited to the irregular appear- 

5 eT ances of nature. One of them is the famous 
‘* Drachenfels’”’ which we have all seen in 
Childe Harold. On the top of this ‘‘ Dragon 
Rock’? is an inn where the traveler dines 


magnificent. He may also have a bed and 
wait to hail the sunrise, which makes a 
very fine appearance here—though nothing 
to that witnessed from the Rhigi-Culm. 
Near Mehlin is Roderberg—one of the 
extinct voleanoes of the Rhine; and a short walk from 
that place brings you to the ridge on which stand the 
arch and turrets of Rolandseck. This bold and steep 
rock of prismatic basalt is a remarkable object from the 
river. Opposite, and nearly in the middle of the stream, 
is the isle of Nonnenwerth, with its fringing trees and its Ursuline 
Convent—or rather, that which was once a convent. When the 
religious establishments of the Rhine were done away with by Na- 
poleon, the nunnery became a hotel. In 1848, it was about to 
receive religious inmates once more, when the troubles of that year 
stopped the project. A legend is connected with Rolandseck and 
this island. It is to the effect that Roland, said to have been 
Charlemagne’s nephew, marched to the wars and left his affianced 






believed him dead, and took the veil in Nonnenswerth. Roland afterward 
came back, and, to console his disappointment, built Rolandseck, whence 
he could see the walls of the convent. This is all very touching indeed ; 
and having met with an old ballad on the subject, we hereby dedicate it to 
the light guitars of all romantic young ladies : 


ROLANDSECK. 


A RHINE BALLAD, 


It was a Palatine, gay and proud; 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! 

And he loved a maid, and their troth was vowed 
By Nonnenwerth fair—the islund shrine. 





Siebengebirgen. 
Through the hamlet came the hermit gray ; And the Rhinelanders rang their carillon bel's 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! Round Nonnenwerth fair—the island shrine. 
And the bold crusader marched away 
From Nonnenwerth fair—the island shrine. So proudly he greeted the dear old stream, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! 
So sorely she wept that last farewell ; But dearer his bride in the warrior’s dream, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine ! By Nonnenwerth fair—the island shrine. 
So sadly she knelt in the old chapelle, 
By Nonnenwerth fair—the island shrine. Roland the Brave, from the Paynim wars, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine ! 
And long did she wait, that maid forlorn, Brings back the palm, with his dark brown scars, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! To Nonnenwerth fair—the island sh. ine. 
For the coming sound of his bugle-horn, 
By Nonnenwerth fair—the island shrine. But he stands like a statue beside his steed, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! * 
"Till at last they said he would come no more, While the pale priest is telling the truth, indeed, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! Of Nonnenwerth fair, and the island shrine. 
To meet his love on the Rhineland shore, a! 
By Nonnenwerth fair—the island shrine. Why, why did the spears of the fell Mahound, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine ! 
Then her heart grew cold, and her cheek grew pale, » Spare me to stand upon Christian ground, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! ~ By Nonnenwerth fair, and its island shrine ! 
And she wept to the Virgin, and took the veil | sis % 
In Nonnenwerth fair—the island shrine. : But, ah! for that lady in cloister pale ! 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! 
Sovon a horn was heard in the Drachenfels, Heard she the horn on the mountain gale, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! By Nonnenwerth fair—the island shrine ? 





and enjoys the prospect—which is really: 


bride, who, after a certain time, finding that Roland did not return, , 
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Arch of Rulondseck. 


still onward up the Rhine, the tourist 
passes the church of Apollinarisburg, in the midst 
of its foliage; the town of Remagen, built by the 
Romans—(who really seem to have been as partial 


Alas! let us hope that she never 
knew, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! 
How loved and how mourned that lover 
true, 
By Nonnenwerth fuir—the island 
shrine. 


He has knelt to the Pope; by the Rood 
so red, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! 
He has prayed that his bride may be free 
to wed, 
From Nonnenwerth fair—the island 
shrine. 


But it might not be—for the veil was 
black ; 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! 
So worn and so weary the knight came 
back 
To Nonnenwerth fxir—the island 
shrine, 


He has built him a tower on the mountain brow, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! 

In face of the broad stream, trending down, 
Around Nonnenwerth fair—the island shrine. 


And thence ’t was his solace to gaze below, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! 

On the willows green, and the river’s flow, 
Round Nonnenwerth fuir—the island shrine. 


And thus would he gaze, till the day he died, 
O, Rolandseck looks over the Rhine! 

On the walls that imprisoned his cloistered bride, 
In Nonnenwerth fair—the island shrine. 


place where the huge timber rafts, cut from the re- 
mote mountain districts traversed by the Rhine and 
its tributaries, the Neckar, Murg, Main, Moselle, 
and other affluents, are mustered and bound into 








to the Rhine as any of us moderns)—and dwelt in, | large flotillas which are then navigated to Dortrecht 


of old, by the Frankish kings; Erpeler 
Lei, where the grapes ripen from handfuls 
of earth put into the crevices of the sunny 
basalt rock; Sinzif, at which place they 
say Constantine saw the astounding La- 
harem of Christ in the heavens, and 
thenceforward renounced the pagani-m of 
ancient Rome; and Brohl, on its site of 
\ula-stone produced long ago by some mud 
eruption of the neighboring craters. Next 
appears the Castle of Hamerstein, opposite 
an island in the river. It was built in the 
tenth century, and is now in ruins. In 
the twelfth century it was the refuge of 
the emperor Heary 1V., when his own son 
had expelled him, and Pope Gregory VII. 
had offered his throne to Rudolf of Haps- 
burg. The little village of Namedy, on 
the right bank of the Rhine, has been the 





Hammerstein Castle. 
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and the sea. These rafts look like float- 
ing villages, with seven or eight huts in 
each, and a population of 600 or 700 
rowers atatime. The captain, or king- 
of the logs, is on a high platform, whence 
he overlooks his wooden realm, and 
directs the rowers, who sit to their long 
sweeps, in quadruple rows, fore and aft. 
The boatmen are often accompanied-by 
their families; and all household and 
other businesses are carried on regularly. 
At the dinner hour, a basket is hoisted on a pole, and the 
signal cry is given by the pilot, whereupon the men flock 
from their stations to the cook’s caboose, each with his 
measure and spoon. They live well in these lumber- 
colonies, and combine the useful and the agreeable—their provisions 
and the picturesque—in a very satisfactory proportion, as they go on— 
dodging the rocks, falls, and wirdels, (whirlpools,) and gliding with the 
current to Dortrecht and a market. The timber ofa raft will often pro- 
duce $100,000. The voyage from Bingen to Dort may be made in —— 
eight days, but sometimes a raft will be six weeks on its way. a. 
At Andernach; the mountains on each side approach the 
river very closely. The mill-stones of this place, made 
from basaltic lava, are famous; this basalt also furnishes 
door-posts, windowssills, and so forth. . 
Trass, which makes a valuable cement 
and pumice, good for lining ovens, are 
also furnished by the volcanic material 
of the soil. So that their dead volcanoes 
have been great blessings to these Rhine- 
landers At the water’s edge is the 
ruined castle of Frederickstone, called 
the Devil’s House, because the peasants 
were forced to work at it, without 
wages—one of those corvée affairs against 
which the people feel most bitterly 
everywhere. Weissenthurm, or the 
White Tower, is the spot where the 
French, under Hoche, forced their way 
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over the Rhine, against the Austrians, The Convent of Nonnenwerth. 
in 1797—also the place where Julius Ceesar crossed, 
in face of the javelin-darting Sicambri, seventeen 
centuries before. Here, on an eminence, stands 
an obelisk to the memory of Hoche. The body of 
the general was taken into Coblenz, and placed in 


the grave of General Marceau, who fell in the battle 
of Altenkirchen, in 1796. 

Ehrenbreitstein has been styled the Gibraltar o! 
the Rhine. It is connected with Coblenz by a 
bridge of boats, built in 1311, by Bishop Baldwin, 
from the sale of indulgences. For what 
they did and what they undid, these 
indulgences were not such bad things after 
all Since 1818, the Prussians have been 
. fortifying the place, which is defended 
- by 400 cannons, and has a garrison of 
5000 men. Its magazines are capable of 
holding provisions enough to stand a siege 
of ten years. Should the French ever 
come to the Rhine for a boundary, they 
will find Ehrenbreitstein harder to take 
than it was in 1799. During the blockade 
of that year, the besieged paid three francs 
for a cat, and thirty sous a pound for 
horse-flesh, before they surrendered to the 
French. Coblenz was first a Roman camp, 
then the court under the Frankish mon- 
Hammerstein Cliffs. archy; afterward an imperia! residence 
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under Louis of Bavaria. In 1688, it withstood the 
siege of Louis XIV. in person, assisted by Vauban; 
but was taken by the French in 1794. In 1815 it 
was surrendered to the Prussians. Its three for- 
tresses make it almost impregnable—the Chartreuse 
sweeping the road to Mayence; the Petersberg 
protecting the road to Treves and Cologne, and 
Ehrenbreitstein formidably frowning over the Rhine 
and the road to Nassau. 

Above Coblenz we are in the midst of the Rhine- 











turesque. Treves is one of the oldest cities in Eu- 
rope. If an inscription on the town-hall is to be 
believed, it stood 1300 years before Romulus built 
the pomerium to protect his rapparees. Julius 
Ceesar found Treves the capital of a powerful na- 
tion; seven or eight Roman emperors chose it as a 
residence, and Ansonius, the poet, calls it a second 
metropolis of the empire. Outside the walls of this 
city are the vestiges of a buried Roman amphithea- 
tre, on the hill of Marburg, over which the vines 





Ehrenbreitstein. 


land beauties and sublimities. The shadows of the 
approaching mountains, the ruined forts of the feudal 
chiefs, and the towns with their walls, towers and 
spires, so suggestive of old modes and ideas, com- 
bine to make this reach, as far as Bingen, the most 
attractive on the Rhine. Three miles above Cob- 
lenz, near the confluence of the Lahn, stands the 
castle of Stolzenfels (Proud Rock) on an overhang- 
ing eminence, whence, if it were tumbled down, it 
would fall upon the innocent little village of Kapel- 
len at its feet. It was formerly a residence of kings, 
queens and prelates; but was long abandoned to 
decay, till the town of Cublenz presented it to the 
crown prince of Prussia, after having vainly offered 
to sell it for about sixty dollars. The prince has 
painted the house, made roads and p'anted the 
grounds, giving it quite a burnished, modern air; and 
in 1845 the King of Prussia, Frederick William, did 
the honors of the place to Queen Victoria. 

The route from Coblenz to Treves—by the banks 
of the blue Moselle—(for we have diverged, for a 
tittle space, from the Rhine) is very pleasant and pic- 





and corn have been growing for centuries. It is at 
present largely excavated by the king of Prussia. 
It was the bloody arena of the ‘‘ Frankish Sports,”’ 
held by the Emperor Constantine, who ordered 
thousands of unarmed natives to be exposed to the 
assault of hungry wild beasts. The quadrupeds 
were so fatigued by the number of the poor Franks 
that they let a great many of them go, to the infinite 
disgust of an amphitheatre capable of holding 6,000 
persons, and doubtless holding its full complement 
on such an interesting occasion. These bloody fes- 
tivities are called splendid by the monkish chroni- 
clers, from whom Constantine would be sure of a 
good word, even if he had set the wild cats at his 
grandmother. There is a gate in Treves called the 
Black Gate, on which, in the eleventh century, 
Simeon of Syracuse ascended, perching himself 
there, al fresco, without ever coming down, in imi- 


| tation of Simeon Stylites, who also buried himself in 


the air, from his fellow creatures, at the top of a tall 
pillar. These men gained a high reputation for 
sanctity, of course. But in spite of its antiquity and 
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historic prestige, we are apt to remember Treves more for an old coat 
than for any thing else. Some years ago the newspapers were full of 
this “‘ holy coat of Treves,”’ and all orthodox Protestants had a comfortable 
spell of laughter at the absurdity of that very old city. [ts cathedral is 
styled of St. Peter and St. Helen, and here the mother of Constuntine, the 
empress Helena, deposited, in 326, Christ’s coat without a seam. This 
coat is only exhibited about thrice in a century—often enough 
for such a relic. In 1844 it was exhibited to over a million, 
one hundred thousand people crowding from al! parts of Ger- 
many. It is generally shown ina glass-case, surrounded by a 
throng of lights and all the picturesque apparatus of the high 
altar. ‘Twenty thousand poured into the church on the last occa- 
sion—these chiefly of the peasant class, and mostly women. The 
appearance of the pilgrims, marching in and out of the city, with 
their traveling gear, their banners and their beads, was 
extremely curious. They were in many instances ac- 
companied by priests, singing psalms at intervals as they 
wound over the hills or plains. When the pilgrimage 
is complete the pilgrims can purchase indulgences, and 
they always go back lighter in conscience than they came 
—lighter also in pocket. It may be observed that 
thousands of those who journeyed after the coat nine 
years ago are now members of Uncle Sam’s family. 
You sha n’t catch their children ruaning after an old 
coat and buying indulgences. The good old times 
can’t last always. The coat seems to have been 
made of linen or cotton—something like that we 
see unrolled from a mummy—when Mr. 
Gliddon comes round with a priestess or so 
—and undoubtedly of great antiquity. Pro- 
fessor Marx has written a book about it, and = 
has been cannonaded a good deal accord- 
ingly. That coat enjoys undiminished reve- = 
rence, and in the year 1875 will come out = 

again, freshly—to the edification of the 
churches of Treves and the increase of their 
revenue. [Lo be continued. 
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BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 








METHINKs thy soul was tempered with the flame 
That Grecian fable tells us came from Heav’n; 
Thou of the gifted hand and gifted name— 
Painter of Beauty, to whose mind was given 
The spark Divine—the pure Promethean fire, 
Whose touch ethereal bade thy soul aspire. 


Oh! strangely fair, in the pure, pale moonbeams, 
Shines thy bright face, e’en like some vision olden ; 
Haunting my loneliest heart with radiant dreams 


Of that fur time, when Earth was young and golden: 


Bright—beautiful—and almost breathing tife— 
The Picture gleams with spiritual glory rife! 


O, Painter ! do these rapt and starry eyes— 
This beatific brow thine own resemble ? 
The look, and smile, both borrowed from the skies ; 





Those lips divine, whereon methinks doth tremble 
The eloquence of that high, passionate love 
Which was to thee all other gifts above! 


Were not thy winged creatures all inspired 
By her deep love, who, like some fancy vision, 
Sat ever at thy side ? Whose presence fired 
Thine inmost soul with rays of light Elysicn? 
Fair Fornarina—’neath whose thrilling look 
Thy Art its fairest shapes of beauty took ? 


Farewell, sweet picture ! in the charmed halls 
Of Memory, thou liv’st a thing enchanted ; 
And oft as dream-mood o’er my spirit falls, 
With thoughts of thee shall my full heart be h:unted ! 
Oh! in this harsh and weary world of ours 
°T is bliss to turn to other dreamier hours. 
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PILGRIMS OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 








BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





(Continued from page 108.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


His sketch the while was in my hand, 
_ And for the lines I looked to trace, 
A torrent by ek sey spanned, 
Half classic half fairy land— 
I only found my sister’s face ! 
N.P. WItt1s. 

Wuite this little comedy was going on by the 
piano, the three policemen in disguise had drawn 
their chairs near the fire and in close proximity to 
the priest. At last one interrupted the silence and 
said, addressing the object of their curiosity, 

** Come you from Martigny to-day, reverend 
father ?”’ 

*¢ Ay, truly,’’ answered the priest, as he closed the 
book and raised his mild and benevolent countenance 
as if he was pleased to enter into conversation. 
‘And a wild day we have had of it.” 

‘*‘ Were there any news astir in the valley ?”’ con- 
tinued the former speaker. 

‘“‘ Nothing I now think of,”’ answered the priest, 
‘‘except the terrible avalanche in the Vale of Cha- 
mouni, but that is scarcely new.” 

‘* Ay, we have heard of that,’’ said the other, ‘‘ but 
was there any talk of the noted bandit Captain Mala- 
test, who it is supposed is somewhere lurking among 
the chamois hunters in the mountains ?”’ 

As he spoke, all three fixed their gaze upon the 
countenance of the priest, who was as well aware 
of their thoughts and object as if they had disclosed 
them, and putting on a look as if he were endeavor- 
ing to remember, said— 

** With the exception of what our good brother 
Filippo here hath to-day told me, I remember to 
have heard nothing.” 

The monk of Bergamo was apparently fast asleep, 
and they did not disturb him for the present. 

* «What for looking man,” continued the priest, 
‘* does report picture this dreadful Malatest ?”’ 

‘* Well,” answered the other, looking leisurely 
around the room, ‘‘as for size, somewhat more of 
your proportions than of any one else present—he is 
tall and broad-shouldered—and his countenance, if 
the likeness I have seen be at all correct, forgive me, 
your reverence, is in shape not unlike your own— 
his eyes, too, much the same color.” 

‘**] hope,’’ said the priest, smiling, ‘that such an 
outward resemblance does not necessarily denote a 
spirit in any way akin to the evil disposition which 
rumor awards to this notorious bandit !”’ 

‘*Oh, forgive us, your reverence,’’ said another 
one of the party, who seemed somewhat shocked at 

the boldness of his fellow. ‘Iam sure my friend 
does you injustice—he means no harm—but I, who 





have seen this fiery captain, and could recognize him 
at a glance, need not to look twice to see that my 
friend has done your reverence injustice. By all the 
saints,” continued he, addressing his companions, 
‘you would not dare to look into the eyes of Mala- 
test as you have into these of our father here—they 
would have shot you through like arrows—his whole 
wild spirit seems to burn in his fierce black eyes— 
but the reverend father’s eyes are neither so large 
or black, and are filled with the calm of piety, 
which only years of devotion could give. I doubt 
not,’? he added, “that somewhere in the central 
depths of this wild land he hides himself, and my 
advice would be to urge our way with all haste.” 

A look from one of his companions seemed to 
chide him for disvlosing their character, and frowned 
him into silence. 

The priest, taking advantage of this last suggestion, 
said, ‘‘I doubt not, friend, but that you are right. 
And now I bethink me, it was but yesterday night 
we passed a person much such a man as you have 
described, in the valley of the Rhone; and had he 
not have seemed unarmed and alone, we must have 
felt that our paths were safer more apart. He stopped 
us a moment to inguire the distance to Kandersteg, 
and if there was a path leading off from Sion to the 
Baths of Leuk, and if a traveler might venture to 
cross the Pass of Gemmi in the night and without a 
guide. His dusty and travel-worn appearance, his 
anxious eye and impatient air, and hurried questions, 
seemed to bespeak the forced march he was making, 
and the need of haste. He scarcely waited to hear 
the full replies to his questions, but wiped his brow 
and resumed his rapid course.” 

“Tt was Malatest, beyond doubt,”’ said one. 

** Ay, now truly I think so too,’’ said the priest, 
‘and if you are going to travel that way, have a 
care—there is no knowing what confederates he may 
have’’—as he said this he looked attentively into the 
face of the one who had defended his looks against 
the accusations of the other, and continued‘ or 
where you may meet them, for doubtless he knows 
as well as does the Austrian government how to set 
snares. But should it be your intention to take the 
route up the valley of the Rhone, it will afford me 


pleasure to give you a note to my friend the Bishop 


of Sion, who can furnish you such information in 
regard to the safety of the highways in his diocese 
as may be of service.” They thanked him, and 
looked at one another, as much as to say they had 
been mistaken and must look further. 

The priest now turning to Eveline, addressed her, 
as before, in English, and desired to know what 
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course they intended taking through Italy. Whether 
they would proceed to Turin and Genoa, or to Milan 
and thence to Venice? The maiden replied that she 
believed the latter was the course her father had de- 
cided upon. 

‘So I would advise,” rejoined the priest; ‘‘ there 
is no part of my native country which would better 
repay the traveler than that which lies on the route 
between Lago Maggore and the Adriatic, and thence 
across the Apennines to Florence—”’ 

“But speaking of the Apennines,” interrupted 
Eveline, ‘“‘is it true that the road over thém is in- 
fested with banditti?”’ 

“T believe,’’ said the priest thoughtfully, ‘that 
there have been some depredations committed of 
late; but I feel quite safe in assuring you that you 
need have no apprehensions for your safety—the 
truth is the government has taken the matter in hand, 
and the whole road now from Padua to the foot of 
the mountains in Tuscany is well protected by sol- 
diers—and whether you travel by diligence or vetura, 
you will most probably be provided with an armed 
escort. And I might tell you, lady,’”’ continued he, 
casting a wary glance on either side, ‘‘ of certain 
pass-words which are said to insure perfect safety 
to any one who may use them. I see you wonder 
how I should come to such knowledge—let that not 
perplex you, but believe if you please that they were 
imparted to me by one of the robber band upon his 
death-bed, in gratitude for the service I had rendered 
him. I cannot be mistaken in confiding them to you; 
but should the menials of government know that I 
possessed such knowledge, they would endeavor to 
rack it from me, and imprison me as an accomplice. 
I will not insult your discretion by demanding se- 





crecy—therefore, should you at any time be attacked, 
place your hand upon your breast and say’—here 
he lowered his voice and murmured in a tone so low 
that Eveline barely caught the words—‘“ the words 
are simple, and you will doubtless remember 
them.”’ 

‘*T shall endeavor to do so,” said the maiden, 
thanking him with a smile. 

‘*¢ And you shall have no cause to think lightly of 
my advice,’”’ answered the priest. ‘I regret,’ he 
continued, ‘‘that [ cannot lend you the safeguard 
which generally accompanies the priestly gown, for 
I have found that the worst of men sometimes hold 
sacred whatever appertains to the church. It would 
please me also to join your party, in order to point 
out much of historical interest which the traveler 
rarely becomes acquainted with on the route which 
you propose taking—but I have a friend, Fra Alesan- 
dro Matjgo, the well-known learned monk of Amalfi, 
whom I expect to meet in Milan—nay, whom I am 
quite sure of meeting there, as he has to receive from 
me some documents concerning the church, which 
he is commissioned to bear to Rome—I will acquaint 
him of your party, and I pray you, should it be his 
good fortune to meet you, allow him, for he is very 
humble, to be your cicerone. Should you find him 
pedantic you will forgive him that in lieu of his 
learning.” 

“Indeed we shall be delighted to meet with 
such a learned and pious companion,” said Eve- 
line. 

“ Oh, there is no guide-book like him,’’ continued 
the priest. ‘‘He breathes the very air of antiquity, 
and knows better than Murray where is to be had 


the best dinners and the best wines in Italy !”’ 
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At this moment the three dogs started to their feet | by the boisterous hand of the tempest, and discovered 
with a loud bark, and before the company could di- | Herman the hunter, bearing not a chamois, but what 
vine "5 cause, the door swung open as if flung back | Eveline at a glance recognized as the stranger youth 
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for whom her heart had harbored such fearful appre- 
hensions! The monks in a moment comprehended 
the nature of his burden, and were instantly at his 
side. 

‘¢ Ay, ay there, bear a hand—gently now!”’ cried 
Herman, as he let the fragile but beautiful figure of 
the young man glide into the arms of one of the 
brethren, at the same time stamping and brushing off 
the snow—“ tenderly there! for if he is as waxen 
as he looks, I warrant the cold has made him brittle ! 
By my faith he has a brave spirit though.” 

‘‘ Heaven send your words be true!’’ said the 
monk, as he was brushing the clotted snow out of 
the young man’s hair, ‘‘ for I fear me much that the 
spirit, though a brave one, has departed !”’ 

To prepare a couch in front of the fire was but the 
work of a moment, and while the monks applied 
such arts as they were familiar with, to restore the 
circulation of blood through the benumbed frame, 
the company gathered round with looks of wonder 
and pity mingled in their faces. Eveline, leaning on 
the arm of her stepfather, gazed with wild and sor- 
rowful amazement on the countenance now so rigid, 
which before had been so full of almost inspired ani- 
mation. She scarcely dared to hope that life yet 
lingered in that fair and frail tenement, but still fan- 
cied that the soul would hover long between earth 
and heaven before yielding entire possession of so 
beautiful a dwelling-place. Her hopes, like the gos- 
samer in the wind, rose and fell, wafted this way 
and that, upon the breath of every word of encourage- 
ment or despair which the attending monks uttered. 

‘« Thanks be to God,’’ cried one who was holding 
his cheek quite close to the young stranger's face, 
‘‘ he breathes—he breathes !”’ 

The words flashed through Eveline’s soul, and she 
pressed forward to gaze into his face, and her eyes, 
which had been dry, congealed as it were by the 
fears which had frozen her spirit, now suddenly 
swam with tears, which she seemed unconscious 
of, till one drop gliding like a pearl from her pale 
cheek fell upon the white forehead of the youth, and 
mingled with the melting snow that dripped from his 
golden hair. The young man now giving the first 
decided signs of returning life, slowly raised his 
large and beautiful blue eyes, and gazing for a mo- 
ment into the maiden’s face, a faint smile passed 
like the shadow of a dream over his features, and 
the lids again drooped with an expression of holy 
resignation, as if he felt that having once more re- 
ceived the benediction of that countenance, and hav- 
ing been baptized with the tear from the deep and 
sacred fountains of those wonderful eyes, he could 
now depart shrived and sanctified! Oh, what an 
invisible trio was there standing at the portals of the 
young stranger’s heart! There stood the angel of 
life with her wings all ruffled and distraught, fanning 
and nursing the delicate flame that flickered on her 
torch—there stood Death shading his sight from the 
uncertain rays, for his eyes are even as those of a 
night-bird, which can only see in the dark—and over 
the two hovered Love, smiling upon both, for with 
the soul which still lingered within, whether it re- 


mained or departed, he should for the future hold in- 
separable companionship. But the supremacy of 
Life now became apparent to all, and every face was 
lit with a pleased expression of hope. While they 
were standing thus around him, the youth made a 
slight motion to turn upon his side, and suddenly a 
small thin sketch-book, warm from the precincts of 
his heart, slid from under his mantle and fel! just at 
the feet of Eveline. There it lay for a moment open 
at the very page which his hand had /ast pressed, 
gleaming full against the light of the fire, as if to 
court one glance of approval from the maiden. The 
priest, who stood near, reclaimed the book from the 
floor, and gazing upon the sketch fora moment, ex- 
r claimed— 

‘““What have we here? Now let St. Luke, the 
patron of painters, bear witness that the youth wields 
a brave pencil!” All present bent their eyes an in- 
stant upon the page, and then suddenly gazed into 
the face of Eveline with a look which needed no ex- 
planation. Her eyes seemed spell-bound to the pic- 
ture, and a feeling thrilled through her heart, as if 
some divine magician had exhibited to her not her 
outward semblance but her very soul! She dared 
not deem it a type of her present self, but it was all 
which she could hope to be in the world where im- 
perfection cannot enter. 

On the preceding page there was the unfinished 
sketch of the wild chasm which he had been engaged 
upon when his eyes first met the face of Eveline. 
From that moment it had been abandoned, and his 
pencil instead had melted into the spirit of beauty 
which now enchained even the most indifferent be- 
holder. 

‘‘ Forgive me, lady,” said the priest, ‘‘but you 
have a rare delineator of your charms—one who 
wields his pencil with a conscience, a rare virtue, 
whose touches are the poetry of religious truth— 
nothing culpably omitted or impudently put on!” 
The youth, who seemed to recover rapidly, now 
grasped the hand of the priest and held it for some 
time between his own, to express the gratitude 
which he felt for such generous appreciation. 


On the following page of the sketch-book were 
these verses : 


Once my peace was the peace of the sky and the lake, 
Where the sun and the stars swim with duplicate beams, 

Overarched with a calm that seemed never to break, 
Like the dome of hope in the azure of dreams. 


. But a vision so bright hath passed over my soul, 
That the brightness of nature seems darker than night ; 
It hath deluged my fancies and banished the whole, 
As the day drowns the stars with the depths of its light. 


I have looked on a face that has looked in my heart 
As deep as the moon ever fathoms a wave, 

And as uncomprehended it came to depart, 
While a sense of its glory was all that it gave. 


Where she stood the Alp-blossoms grew pallid and shrank 
As a taper in sunlight sinks faint and aghast ; 
And now o’er her path swims a terrible blank, 





A gulf in the air where her beauty hath passed. 
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But her light in my heart, which no time can eclipse, 
Seems to brighten and smile in the joy it confers— 
And a voice which is shed from aerial lips 
Breathes a music I know which can only be hers. 


Oh never again shall the mountains and lakes, 
Or the river and sea hold my spirit in thrall— 
Though the calm soul that loved them to turbulence 
breaks, 
The vision that breaks it is brighter than all ! 


CHAPTER X. 


By degrees the drawing-room became well-nigh 
deserted. Some repaired to their couches to refight 
their late battles with the storm—some to dream of 
Italy, the land of dreams—some of their far-distant 
homes, and some to be led through the wild and 
glowing mazes of love! What rapid and enchanted 
pencil could paint the flashing and wondertully 
colored pictures that swept before the slumbering 
vision of those two whose ears had never caught the 
music of each other’s voice, but whose souls had 
communed together in a pure but inaudable lan- 
guage? In the realms of sleep there were no longer 
the icy walls of conventional formality to divide 
their loving spirits. At the touch of Slumber’s wand 
all obstacles dissolved away like mist before the 
golden rod of the sun—and these two souls walked 
together through fields prophetic of paradise, reading 
to each other the beautiful truths of love that the 
angels had written in the world of flowers which 
now made redolent their spiritual paths. Storm and 
danger and death on St. Bernard! Many have heard 
that story ; but love on St. Bernard is a tale to which 





a 


few have listened. Love in a convent! many have 
been the hearts that have wasted away under the 
slow, withering blight of time and the frost of dis- 
appointment—entombed within monastic walls for- 
ever, from the glad sunshine of all human affections, 
ull their own passions became pale and ghastly as 
weeds which grow in the dark. But now the 
temple from whence Love is exorcised as some 
unholy sprite, hath become a shrine at which two 
pure souls in the untrammeled air of slumber have 
met and knelt, and become wedded in one passion 
and one hope! 

Thus passed the night; and when the morning 
came, although the sky was clear of clouds, the 
wind-storm had not yet ceased, but continued with 
an ominous voice, which the ice- cliffs loved to repeat, 
to drive the clouds of almost impalpable snow in 
every possible direction. The minute particles were 
sifted in under the doors, and ever and anon a sud- 
den gust drove a powdery puff down the chimney, 
which simmered and faded in the fire. Even before 
it was fairly light, our travelers were awakened by 
the sound of music from the little chapel, and the 
chanting of the monks at their mass—which, how- 
ever, they could only hear in the transient intervals 
when the winds for a moment lulled. (Erick, the 
young painter, for such was the name and con- 
dition of the person whom Herman had rescued, 
with the natural buoyancy not only of youth but of one 
native to a climate which has ever produced the most 
heroic spirits, had already aroused himself from the 
lethargy consequent upon his previous exposure ; and 
although suffering considerably from the results of 
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the preceding night, was soon groping his way down 
the dusky stairways, through the fire-lighted halls, 
and along the stony corridor into the chapel.) The 
wax-tapers were burning brightly upon the altar in 
front of a somewhat over-bedecked statue of the 
Blessed Virgin—and the air was full of that peculiar 





odor which only lingers about a chapel, as if the 
very walls breathed the perfume which for ceaturies 
they had absorbed from the censers aud sprinkled 
palm leaves. 

*‘ Gaude, virgo gloriosa!’’ chanted the monks. 

‘*« Super omnes speciosa !’’ responded the youth— 
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but we fear, although these words were piously ut- 
tered, that his thoughts had connected them with a 
more earthly and tangible vision than the one to 
whom they rightfully belonged. Indeed, one image 
alone had taken full possession of his mind, and 
wheresoever his eye turned it saw but one face and 
one form—a light which wandered forever before 
him and hallowed all things—until even the statue of 
the Blessed Virgin upon the altar became clothed in 
this lustre, and seemed more beautiful as it assumed 
the semblance of Eveline. This feeling being na- 
tural and not voluntary was, therefore, not sacri- 
legious. The heart that has ever been trulyawakened 
by this divine passion will not require of us a vindi- 
cation of the youth from such a charge. (Presently 
withdrawing himself into the shadow of a recess, he 
knelt, and leaning his head upon his arm, gave him- 





self up to meditation and prayer—and there he re- \ 


mained until the chanting ceased, till the tapers were | 
put out, and the monks graduaily withdrew.) In 


locking his benediction for a moment after it had 
been pronounced. 

Neither Eveline or Erick appeared displeased at 
the office which the priest had performed, but they 
both seemed to accept the coincidence of his pre- 
sence and blessing at that moment as a happy augury 
for the future, and bowing their thanks they quietly 
withdrew. 

(The winds were still blowing so wildly, and drift- 
ing the late fallen snow about the mountain so vio- 
lently, that the good monks would not hear of the 


place of the lights on the altar, the rosy sky now il- |i 
lumined the chapel—flaming beams shot in at the \i} 


windows and spread upon the opposite wall a flood | 


of glory, as if the gates of Paradise were standing |\\j 


open in the east. And when Erick raised his eyes 
he beheld in the very centre of that light, deeming 


herself alone, the form of the beautiful creature who q 


had possessed his soul. As she stood there, her head § 


reclined in meditation, with one hand resting upon & 


the font of holy water, and the other pressed to her 


bosom as if to repress the swelling of her heart, she ¢ 


seemed in the eyes of the young enthusiast like some 
blessed angel who had floated in upon the flood of 
celestial light and her presence made the place seem 
holier. 

He gazed upon her for some time, until he was 
fully assured that it was no transitory vision of the 
moment upon which he looked, and presently fol- 
lowing the dictates of his soul, which seemed to be 
listening to the voice of Fate, he arose and discovered 
himself to the maiden, who, up to this instant, was 
not aware of the presence of any other person; and 
straightway, with a firm step, as if the sanctity of 
the place had given his spirit courage, he strode 
across the chapel until he stood opposite the maiden, 
and his flaxen hair glowed like gold in the sun- 
shine. 

‘‘ Forgive me, lady,’’ he said, addressing Eveline, 
‘‘my heart tells me that we should be no longer 
strangers !”’ 

The maiden’s eyes stood full of tremulous tears, 
but with a countenance filled with confidence and 
beaming with the light of love which burned in her 
heart, she extended her hand and said— 

‘*¢ And my heart tells me we should be friends !” 

The young stranger bent his head over the 
hand which he still held, and pressed it to his 
lips. 

** Benedicitie!”” exclaimed a deep and sympathiz- 
ing voice close behind them, and looking up they 
beheld the stalwart figure of the priest, who stood 

with his outstretched hand and smiling countenance, 
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company taking its departure. Therefore the various 
individuals occupied themselves as they best could 
to kill the time until the wind should abate and leave 
their path of descent less encumbered with danger. 
It must not be forgotten that it was already late in the 
season, at least as late as the end of September, when 
our travelers attempted the pass, a time of year by 
no means free from dangers. From June to the 
latter part of August is considered the best tirae for 
crossing the Great St. Bernard, and during that season 
the traveler need have but little apprehension of peril 
if the weather be at all favorable. 

The time gradually wore away, to some it was 
long and tedious—but to some the hours flew as if 
upon the thievish wings of Mercury. Thesun went 
down, and, as the phrase is, ‘‘the wind went with 
it,”’ and left the sky as calm and beautiful as if its 
depth of peace had never been disturbed since its 
day of creation. Again the night fell into the val- 
leys and over the snow peaks and glaciers, and 
again the convent of Saint Bernard was mantled in 
quietude and sleep. 

[To be continued. 








TABLE-TALK ABOUT THOMAS MOORE. 


WE do not approach the name of Thomas Moore 
with any critical intentions. Whatever we shall 
have to say about his genius in the various and oppo- 
site forms of literature he enriched, must be accepted 
in the sense of a tribute rather than an estimate. 
The panegyric he applied to Sheridan might be ap- 
plied with equal truth to himself, that— 


He ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all. 


But it is too late to sit in judgment on Moore. The 
verdict has long since been pronounced, and remotest 
posterity will ratify its justice. The delight he be- 
stowed upon his own age will transmit its sweetness 
to all time; and, although the fragrance may become 
fainter with the lapse of years, it will never die. 
Whatever changes may pass over our languages or 
our literature, or whatever destiny may await his 
works as a whole, he will always survive through 
some of his melodious utterances: his spirit will 
always be felt in the influence it exercised over 
the intellectual development of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

“ You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’? 

Of the many phases in which he is presented to us 
—poet, musician, historian, biographer—there is 
none that appears to us so endearing as that of his 
personal character, apart from authorship. There 
were little drawbacks in it, as there are specks in 
the sun; but the soundness of his heart, the beauty 
of his domestic life, the practical integrity and inde- 
pendence he exhibited in his political and social re- 
lations, and the noble example of self-reliance he set 
to all men who adopt literature as a profession, make 
up the elements of a character which, in its sphere, 
was as worthy of honor and admiration as that of the 
most virtuous and inflexible public character. Per- 
haps-a great deal more so—for the temptations to 
indulgence in his case were unusually strong, and 
there wus no eclat to be gained by a strict observ- 
ance of those duties which, like violets, ‘‘ court the 
shade.’”?’ Removed, as we are now, at a distance 
from the associations in which he passed his life, the 
little vanities that entered into his daily intercourse 
with his contemporaries become massed in broader 
features. We no longer care to remember them; or 
if we remember them at all, it is only for the sake of 
remembering also how superior he was to them. 
No man is great before his valet-de-chambre. No 
man can stand the test of the club-window, the gos- 
siping coterie, the supercilious sneer. Yet out of all 
these risks of fashion and convention, to which more 
than most men he was exposed, and from which few 
escape without damage, Moore—who had every 
thing against him in his origin, and in a figure so 
small as not only not tocommand attention, but to sug- 
gest a thousand playful imeges of singing birds and 
roses steeped in wine, miniature Anacreons and mu- 





sical Cupids—soared into the highest circles; and liter- 


ally nestled there all his life, without compromising 


the respect due to his own claims, or to the claims of 
the literature that took him there. If there was ho- 

mage on his side, there was also homage at the other. 

If he lifted himself up to them, they stooped to him. 

And as his fame spread, and his society came to 

be sought more and more, till at last it was a matter 

of rivalry and competition to get possession of him, 

he turned the tables on nobility itself, and might be 

said to have finally condescended to them, as they in 

the beginning had condescended to him. His career 
was, in this respect, a proud vindication of the su- 
premacy of intellect over mere rank. If he followed 
great people at first, he raised himself above them in 
the end. He—about whom so many brilliant reputa- 
tions and eager coronets clustered—had more favors 
to dispense in the world of excitement in which he 
moved than cabinet ministers or court parasites. It 
was said of him, as it has been said of men of less 
genial natures, that he ‘‘ dearly loved a lord;’’ but it 
could not be said that he showed his passion for 
lords by sycophancy or meanness. It betrayed itself 
rather in that uneasy sort of false pride, which, by 
hastily resenting such imputations, to some extent 
justified them. But it never took the shape of fawn- 
ing servility or base flattery. 

The wonder was, not that he should have been so 
completely absorbed by aristocratic society, but that 
he was so little dazzled by it. In estimating cor- 
rectly the position he occupied, and the gay ¢nsou- 
ctance With which he filled it, we must look at the 
circumstances under which it was originally won. 
Here was a young man scarcely twenty years of 
age, born in obscurity, without connections or re- 
sources, cast upon the great world of London to eat 
his terms at the bar, with scarcely the means of pay- 
ing his fees. He is furnished with a few introduc- 
tions; has a translation, hardly finished, of Anacreon 
in his pocket—for which he is endeavoring to obtain 
a list of subscribers—and is chiefly recommended to 
the people at whose houses he visits by a small but 
very agreeable talent for music. The union of the 
poetical with the musical faculty raises him above 
the mere character of a di/ettantt performer in the 
drawing-room; and the sparkle of -his conversation, 
rendered piquant by Hibernian wit and animal 
spirits, makes him a sort of little lion all at once. 
He is asked out everywhere; writes songs that 
hurry him into a bewildering maze of social popu- 
larity; and, before he has had time to form a single 
plan for the future, is fairly lost in the maelstrom of 
dinners and evening parties. He has been only a 
few months in London when he writes to his mother 
—T am just going out to dinner, and then to two 
parties in the evening. This is the way we live in 
London—no less than three every evening. Vive la 
bagatelle! ‘Away with melancholy.’”’ And this 
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goes on day after day and night after night incessant- 
ly. His reputation pours upon him in a flood: the 
Prince of Wales has promised to accept the dedica- 
tion of his book; and he is already in advance of 
many an established fame before he has legitimately 
appeared before the public as an author. There is 
no doubt that he owed all this brilliant success, in 
the first instance, to his songs. There is no accom- 
plishment so attractive in the fashionable world as 
this happy combination of music and poetry, and no 
accomplishment half so dangerous to the possessor. 
It is quite as seductive to the singer as to the lis- 
tener. It holds out the most tempting inducements 
to him to “give up to parties what was meant for 
mankind ’’—as a living wit said of one who yielded 
up his fine talents too easily to the pleasures of so- 
ciety. The steadiness with which Moore pursued 
his course at that early age through this intoxicating 
round of delights could hardly have been anticipated 
from his family or national antecedents, and still less 
from the complexion of his genius, as it developed 
itself at that time. The domestic letters written to 
his friends at home, in which he describes his Lon- 
don dissipation, confessing frankly to the minutest 
foibles of his enjoyments, show how little his real 
nature was warped or perverted by them. There 
are frivolous and puerile things in those Jetters; but 
there is also a steadfast faith in them. He never 
forgot the associations of his youth—his mother—his 
father—his eccentric old uncle—his sister—the com- 
panions and friends of his boyhood; and a hundred 
times, in the midst of dinners, balls, and operas, he 
wishes himself back again amongst them. His 
thoughts are alwaysthere. This true love of home 
ties, with all its softening and chastening influences, 
lay like sunshine on his heart throughout his whole 
life; and remembering that, unlike other popular 
authors, he did not make his way to high places by 
a slow and gradual ascent, gathering strength and 
experience as he mounted, but that he sprung aia 
bound into the exclusive circles, and was caressed 
and petted into notoriety, it is matter for surprise 
that he was not spoiled for nobler uses at the very 
outset. 

Many years have elapsed, many more than we 
care to recall, since we first saw Thomas Moore. 
He had already become the ‘ poet of all circles, and 
the idol of his own.’’ His songs had been wafied, 
like perfume on the winds, into every homestead in 
the kingdom; and he enjoyed that special kind of 
popularity which had even more love in it than 
admiration. He had the aspect of one who lived 
quite as much in the affections of the world as in its 
homage. The expression of his face was gay, 
bright, and roguish. It was radiant with fun, singu- 
larly refined, and restrained by an air of high breed- 
ing almost aristocratic in its tone. Bon-mots seemed 
to be always sparkling in his eyes; while the mo- 
bility of his mouth, the brilliant tinge on his cheek, 
the laughing dimples and circles that were in inces- 
sant play as he spoke, and the clear expanse of a 
highly intellectual forehead, gave you at once the 
idea of a wit brimming over with cordiality and ani” 


mal spirits. His head was the finest study in the 
world for a young Bacchus, with its thick clustering 
curls and ringlets—realizing at a glance the poetical 
ideal of hilarity and joyousness, and you could hardly 
help thinking that it was not quite perfect without 
its wreath. Yet it never suggested the notion of a 
bon vivant, but that of a lively table-companion, an 
animated epigram, a capital story-teller, an accom- 
plished retailer of aza—who brought into society an 
inexhaustible fund of the choicest good things, and 
the happiest spirit of enjoyment. 

When we last saw him a sad and painful change 
had passed over him. It was not the exhaustion of 
time, or the constant excitement of society, that had 
wrought this change; for time seemed to pass over 
him lightly enough, and he had always carried him- 
self through the turmoil of the great world with 
prudence and self-control. In the interval domestic 
sorrows had fallen heavily upon him: some of his 
dear ones, in whom he had garnered up his hearth- 
stone affections, had been taken from him, and he 
never recovered from the gloom of these afflicting 
bereavements. Oiher misfortunes, that would have 
been more terrible to some men, had left him un- 
scathed. His cheerfulness had never deserted him 
through the pecuniary troubles in which he had been 
involved; and he was never more gay or hopeful 
than when he was leaving England, for an indefinite 
period, to escape a debtor’s prison. It was this very 
constitution, so indifferent to mere personal anxie- 
ties, and so exquisitely tender where his affections 
were concerned, that had made him so lovable and 
beloved all through his life. The change was appa- 
rent in a moment, and had borne down his whole 
frame like a stroke of illness. The clustering hair 
had become iron-gray and scanty: the brightness of 
his features was clouded over by a settled look of 
nervous melancholy: his figure had become attenu- 
ated and feeble, and had lost all its roundness and 
elasticity : his eyes were dull and wandering; and it 
was evident that he spoke and smiled with an effort, 
and that it was a labor to him to try to kindle up 
now and then some pleasant memory, or to throw 
out some of those sparks of wit that once flew off in 
rapid succession from him at the slightest collision. 
He was no longer the same being: his strength was 
shattered, his gayety extinguished, and his zest in 
social enjoyments no longer able to sustain him 
through the fatigue of conversation. The contrast 
with that image of glee and triumph—which he had 
impressed upon us so vividly when we were first 
introduced to him many years before by his early 
friend, Captain Atkinson—can never be effaced from 
our recollection. 

Captain Joseph Atkinson, who is only occasionally 
and slightly alluded to in the letters and diaries, was 
a speciality in his day, and deserves a more con- 
spicuous place in the biography of the poet than he 
has received. This Captain Atkinson—who was 
familiarly called Joe Atkinson in his own circle— 
held the appointment of Treasurer to the Irish Ord- 
nance, and resided in a tolerably spacious country 





house a few miles distant from Dublin, where he 
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dispensed with great good-nature and liberality the 
hospitalities and the patronage of a Mecszenas ina 
small way. Early in life he had served in America 
with Lord Moira and been one of the convives of 
Carlton House, where his passion for theatricals and 
his invincible Jonhomie rendered him a distinguished 
favorite with the prince. The tradition of his inti- 
macy with royalty invested him with no little im- 
portance in the society of the Irish capital, where 
the merciless wags used to rélate preposterous anec- 
dotes of that palmy period of his life; and, amongst 
other jokes that were current about the favors he 
received from His Royal Highness, it was said that 
the curious privilege had been conferred on him of 
sitting with his hat on in the prince’s box at the 
opera. Atginson himself enjoyed these pleasant jests 
quite as much as their inventors; and his social 
qualities and the real gentleness and goodness of his 
nature surrounded him with attached friends in spite 
ofthem. No man was more pampered with indulg- 
ence—his foibles were all on the side of kindliness; 
and his worst foib!e was that of believing himself to 
be a critic and of seeking to advance the fortunes of 
young authors, in whom he imagined to have dis- 
covered the germs of future greatness, but whom a 
stricter judgment would have recommended at once 
to some less ambitious pursuit. But he did not 
always commit flagrant mistakes of this kind. 
Amongst the numerous aspirants he took under his 
protection it would have gone hard with him if some 
of them did not do credit to his patronage; and the 
one remarkable instance in which it was his good 
fortune to give the first direction to a career with 
which his own name must always be incidentally 
associated, is sufficient to redeem him from ob- 
livion. 

Captain Atkinson became acquainted with Thomas 
Moore while the latter was a student in Trinity Col- 
lege; and, being attracted by the freshness and pro- 
mise of his poetry—which had as yet ventured upon 
no higher flights than a few love verses in ladies’ al- 
bums, and a lyric or two in the ‘* Anthologia Hiber- 
nica ’’—he gave a practical proof of the interest he 
took in him by introducing him to his friend Lord 
Moira, by whom Moore was afterward introduced 
to the Prince of Wales. From this auspicious be- 
‘ginning—this little pebble flung by the hand of the 
good-natured Joe Atkinson into the waters—the cir- 
cles of an increasing reputation spread till they 
embraced the whole circumference of the whig 
aristocracy, and Atkinson was merged, although not 
forgotten, in the more powerful influences he had 
himself set in motion. Moore always retained the 
most affectionate feelings for him. One of his poems 
from Bermuda, addressed to Atkinson, commences 
with a tribute of the warmest regard : 

The daylight is gone—but, before we depart, 

One cup shall go round to the friend of my heart, 

The kindest, the dearest—oh! judge by the tear 

I now shed while I name him, how kind and how dear. 
To that early friend, also, he dedicated the second 
edition of Little’s poems; and when poor Atkinson 
died at Cheltenham, in 1818, whither he had gone in 





the hope of repairing a broken constitution, Moore 
wrote a touching inscription for the monument to 
his memory in Cheadle church-yard, Staffordshire. 
The guilelessness and amiability of his character are 
happily portrayed in the opening lines : 
If ever lot was prosperously cast, 
If ever life was like the lengthened flow 


Of some sweet music, sweetness to the last, - 
*T was his who, mourned by many, sleeps below. 


The sunny temper, bright where all is strife, 
The simple heart that mocks at worldly wiles, 
Light wit, that plays along the calm of life, 
And stirs its languid surface into smiles. 
Certainly no trait in the character of Joseph Atkinson 
was more prominent than simplicity. It committed 
him toa thousand blunders—the most conspicuous 
being the mistakes he made in the way of literature. 
He wrote several trivial pieces for the theatre; and 
one of them, called ‘‘ Love in a Blaze,’’ interspersed 
with songs, exposed him to a storm of bantering 
squibs, which he bore with indomitable good humor. 
The model he seems to have taken for these dramatic 
exercises of his literary leisure was O’Keefe’s farces 
—imitating here and there with most diluted tender- 
ness the ‘‘sentimental’? comedy of Kelly. His 
comic characters played off all the exhausted jokes 
of the stage, which even at that time were worn 
threadbare; while his lovers swam in an ambient 
sea of fantastic feeling which had no more reality in 
it than the tinsel fripperies of the property man. It 
would have demanded a superstitious faith in the 
traditional virtues and humors of that imaginary hu- 
manity to which Morton and Reynolds latterly acted 
as the high priests, to enable an audience to sit 
through one of Atkinson’s productions. Yet the 
genial nature of the writer contrived to vindicate 
itself, somehow, in these trifles. The songs, dealing 
in all the estabiished images of roses and dew, tears 
and caprices, were full of homage to beauty and 
love, and showed so much confidence in that sort of 
surface gallantry as fairly to disarm criticism. You 
could not be angry with a poet who took your sensi- 
bility on such points for granted, and supplied you 
with forms of expression for it to which a preceding 
age had given its assent, and which he had now dis- 
interred from the grave of commonplace for your 
delectation. You felt that he was varrying you back 
to a golden epoch of pastoral existence, and that it 
would be ungrateful not to accept the pains he had 
taken for your amusement as a compliment to the 
innocence of your heart. The comical side of his 
dialogue was cast in much the same mould. There 
was not a tinge of worldliness in it. It supposed a 
state of existence that was clearly impossible in the 
conventional condition of mankind. The jokes were 
antediluvian. They were equally free from coarse- 
ness and point. They fell flat into honest platitudes. 
You wondered why they made the people in the 
play laugh; and when some very broad absurdity 
was brought bodily on the scene—such as a clown 
dressed out like a wolf to frighten a group of villa- 
gers, or an old man, who would not let his daughter 
marry the youth of her choice, locked up in a cup- 
board, while the lovers made their escape to get 
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married—you accorded to the palpable humor of the 
device the same license you would extend to a pan- 
tomime or a burlesque at Christmas or Easter, out of 
consideration for the uproarious delight of the chil- 
dren, who, at these holyday seasons, have an imme- 
morial right to the lion’s share of the entertainment. 
Then there was an invariable poetical fiction in the 
winding-up of the story—es far as there was any 
story to wind up—which could not be denied. If 
the bad were not punished as they deserved, they 
were dismissed with a toleration that inspired the 
firmest hope in their future good conduct. You felt 
quite assured from the manner in which they were 
forgiven, and in which they made off with their par- 
don, that they would never do any thing wrong 
again; while the good characters—and, generally 
speaking, they were nearly ail as good as they could 
be—were rewarded, after the excellent old fashion, 
with fiddles and a dance. The last scene, which 
crowned the felicity of everybody concerned, usually 
closed with an evzsemble in which the dramatis per- 
sone@ stood in a row, hand in hand, singing a chorus 
of frantic merriment suggestive of a jovial supper— 
which the younger portion of the audience might 
suppose was to follow on the stage immediately after 
the fall of the curtain, to consummate the treaty of 
universal love and concord. 

Amongst the persons casually alluded to in the 
reminiscences of Moore’s boyhood is Wesley Doyle 
—an individual who is entitled to a marginal note 
en passant. Wesley Doyle was the son of a dancing 
master, or music professor, in Dublin, which func- 
tions were frequently united in those days. Doyle 
was gifted with a sweet voice and some taste, and 
was a favorite at the convivial supper-parties which 
were in vogue formerly in Ireland. Doyle was a 
grown man when Moore was a boy, and frequently 
sung duetts with him. He lived upon the poet to 
the end of his life. Like some famous characters 
who owe their celebrity to a single incident, Wesley 
Doyle acquired whatever social reputation he enjoyed 
from the glory of having sung duetts with Moore; 
and in subsequent years, when the incidents of their 
early intercourse had faded into generalities, he used 
to boast that he had taught Moore to sing. There is 
a story told of an Irishman who plunged into the 
water when George IV. was landing at Kingstown 
to shake hands with his majesty, and who was ever 
after so proud of the circumstance that no earthly 
inducement could prevail upon him to wash the hand 
his Majesty had pressed. Wesley Doyle held his 
recollection of his musical intimacy with Moore in 
much the same sort of veneration. It was his cheval 
de battaille ; and it unquestionably exercised a very 
considerable influence over his character. What 
manner of man he was originally we know not; but 
ia his latter years he had something about him of 
the studied ease of a beau of the olden times. He 
dressed carefully, took infinite pains with his carriage 
as well as his toilet, and had altogether that kind of 
quiet, gentlemanlike air which indicates the habits 
of a man who had either descended from an ancient 
family, and had always mixed with exclusive so- 
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ciety, or who wished to impress that belief upon 
others. He never lapsed into an ordinary person. 
He appeared to be constantly engrossed with the 
consideration of appearances; and, after some little 
knowledge of him, you could not avoid suspecting 
that there was a mystery of some kind connected 
with his life. You could detect in his manner a cer- 
tain consciousness of something special in his claims 
or experiences : he seemed, in the blandest way pos- 
sible, to look for deference, and to be treated with 
attention. It was all because he had sung duetts 
with Moore; and although he never, or very rarely 
—for it was too great a matter to make common pro- 
perty of—introduced the subject himself, yet by some 
means the fact was sure to ooze out in whatever 
company he appeared, and to aitract tow@d him the 
curiosity which it was his delight to provoke and 
pique. His great pleasure was to sing Moore’s 
songs; and he continued to sing them long after his 
voice had subsided into a very faint echo of what it 
had been. Moore tells us that Wesley Doyle and 
others attempied to teach him to play, but that he 
resisted all attempts to be taught, and finally taught 
himself. Whether Doyle really taught him to sing 
is more than doubtful, although he could hardly have 
failed to have gathered some hints from Doyle’s man- 
ner, which closely resembled that of Moore. There 
was a similar feeling in both to give effect to the 
sentiment of a song—the same subdued pathos, and 
the same skillful reading—with more force and exe- 
cution, however, in Doyle, and less poetical coloring. 
In the circles in which Doyle moved, the charm he 
brought with him was the tradition of this dim and 
remote association with Moore. It preceded him 
wherever he went: it drew all eyes upon him—the 
eyes of people who were never likely to have an op- 
portunity of seeing or hearing Moore himself, and 
were obliged to be content with getting bim at second 
hand. Strange enough it is to think of the innumer- 
able reflected reputations that float about us in this 
way in society, which nobody takes the trouble to 
sift and price at their legitimate value. People seem 
to consent to them out of sheer jiaziness—and that 
which began in a mere bubble gathers at last into a 
substance. It must be said of Wesley Doyle, how- 
ever, that he bore his laurels meekly. He never for- 
got that he was a crowned man; but the dignity did 
not make him ostentatious. Vain, of course, he was 
—but it was a very excusable and harmless vanity, 
and who had a right to interfere with it? 

Moore’s singing has been so often described, and 
is so well known in its leading characteristics, that 
it will probably go down to posterity as an essential 
feature in all accounts of him. It was as peculiar as 
his songs; and its sweetness and expressiveness 
were indispensable to the full development of their 
beauties. It might be said of him—with more truth 
than it has been said of many others—that there 
were tears in his voice; but the phrase does not ac- 
curatély convey the pathos of his tones. His voice 
was small and weak—it was hardly equal to the 
conventional demands of a song; and some of his 
own songs were quite beyond his reach—such, for 
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instance, as the Savourneen Dheelish, which re- 
quires considerable power and compass. It was in 
the reading of his songs he excelled. The tone was 
silvery ; and the feeling he threw into it, with a low 
and mournful warble, went straight to the heart, and 
filled the eyes of his hearers with tears. The spell 
was in the profoundness of the emotion he exhibited 
end awakened. In the playful passages, where the 
sunlight falls in upon the shower and suddenly 
brightens it, he was equally marvel6us in his effects. 
Master of that peculiar transition from gay to sad 
which enters into the temperament of all Irish music, 
and thoroughly alive to the still more singular per- 
plexity so frequently seattered over the national airs, 
in which both sad and gay are blended and make 
their contradictory appeal together, he could draw 
out from the recesses of a song all those subtleties 
which escape, if they do not confound, the most ac- 
complished musicians who are not to the manner 
born. These subtleties can never be conquered by 
study. They defy science : they are purely a matter 
of constitution. Irishmen penetrate them by instinct 
—and Moore added a refinement and purity to that 
instinct which heightened the results with an inde- 
scribable charm. 

The same spirit of refinement pervades the songs 
themselves, and hence they are defective in one 
quality which is an indigenous attribute of the na- 
tional character. There is no humor in them. No 
doubt if he had endeavored to infuse into these 
charming lyrics some of the broad coloring of the 
popular imagination, they never could have exer- 
cised that influence which has secured to them a 
world-wide reception. But it may be fairly doubted 
whether it was not in some measure a matter of 
necessity with him to avoid the hazards of an ele- 
ment which his genius was hardly prepared to sub- 
jugate to his purpose. His own taste was fastidious 
on such points, and wherever he leaves the track of 
the graceful or the beautiful to indulge in wit or sa- 
tire—as in Captain Rock or the Fudge Family—he 
bestows an amount of care and finish upon it that 
completely takes it out of the region of nationality. 

In this point of view Burns is a greater national 
poet. He is more close and faithful to his original. 
His songs embody not only the heart of the country, 
but its eccentricities and peculiarities, even to its 
phraseology. The dialect was obviously a consider- 
able help to him; it enabled him to give an appro- 
priate and effective costume to words and forms, and 
to bring out the distinctive life of the people. There 
is no such resource in Ireland to assist the national 
poet in imparting the cowleur locale to his lyrics; and 
he is compelled to convey popular characteristics, 
which are very often mainly dependent for their force 
on the turn of expression, through a medium that 
sensibly abates their native hue. Burns, therefore, 
had that one signal advantage over Moore in embody- 
ing the traits and exploring to its depths the wild 
genius of his countrymen. His elastic means were 
adaptive to all aspects of their nature, and enabled 
him to seize with equal success upon the gay and 
the serious, the sarcastic and the humorous, the 


heroic and the tender. But if Moore has not exhi- 
bited this versatility of treatment, he has transcended 
Burns in the higher achievement of embodying in a 
universal language, with a felicity which no other 
writer has approached, the peculiar temperament of 
the Irish, blending with consummate skill its pas- 
sionate ardor and its constitutional sadness, its strange 
interflow of gayety and sorrow, and its under-cur- 
rent of imagination that runs ever freshly and brightly 
beneath the vicissitudes of clouds and sunshine that 
flicker over the surface. No national poetry ever 
found so enthusiastic a response in the sympathies 
and emotions of the race whose elemental qualities 
it portrayed—which is, perhaps, after all, the surest 
test of its truthfulness. 

The Melodies literally run over with images. 
Their prodigality in this respect imparts an oriental 
character to them, which is in perfect keeping with 
the ordinary character of the people, It is very 
gravely stated by an Irish antiquary, that Irish is the 
language spoken by the angels in Paradise, a curious 
fact, which Mr. Lilly, the astrologer, attested out of 
his own experience long before; but without ven- 
turing exactly to adopt that theory, it may be con- 
ceded to the Irish that there is strong evidence of an 
Eastern origin in their common use of a remarkably 
picturesque and imagerial style. The profusion of 
figures and the happy choice and employment of 
them, by which the Melodies are distinguished may, 
therefore, be regarded as one of the many agencies 
by which they found their way at once to the hearts 
of the whole population. Even the ornate manner 
in which these figures are wrought into shape, does 
not diminish their popular force. This high finish 
gives a refined expression to a prominent character- 
istic, which will always be recognized as the natural 
product of a soil teeming with the riches of an exu- 
berant imagination. 

Moore’s prose was as happy as his verse. In 
Lalla Rookh alone he sacrificed his judgment to the 
seductions of his fancy. The prose of Lalla Rookh 
is spun sugar, and cloys the palate. Lord Byron, 
who gloried in the poem, could not endure the inter- 
stitial links of narrative, and there are few readers, 
whose opinions in such matters are worth record- 
ing, that do not heartily agree with him. But in the 
lives of Sheridan and Byron, in the Travels of an 
Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion, and in the 
Memoirs of Captain Rock, sparkling with trenchant 
wit and presenting an infinitely more complete 
bird’s-eye view of Irish history than the elaborate 
work under that name which appears unfinished in 
the Cyclopeedia, Moore has left behind him passages 
of power and eloquence that will long endure 
amongst the noblest specimens of English prose. 
‘*Considered merely as a composition,’ says Mr. 
Macaulay, speaking of the Life of Byron, ‘it de- 
serves to be classed among the best specimens of 
English prose which our age has produced. The 
style is agreeable, clear, and manly, and when it 
rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostenta- 
tion.”’ This is high praise for a writer whose most 
conspicuous excellence lay in another and totally 
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different direction, but it is not the highest praise 
these works deserve. The varied erudition they ex- 
hibit, the extensive range of reading and inquiry 
drawn upon to enforce and illustrate their statements, 
and the calm and thoughtful judgment, the critical 
acumen and earnest spirit which every where per- 
vade them, bear testimony to a severe mental train- 
ing, which poets rarely submit to, and which, even 
when they do, they still more rarely get credit for. 
His correspondence wasas delightful as his Rhymes 
on the Road, or the most playful of his terse and 
pointed satires, thrown off apparently with ease and 
facility, and abounding in the happiest touches of 
wit and sprightliness. His animal spirits ran riot in 
his little notes, although there were always a certain 
grace and finish that, from any other hand, would 
have suggested a suspicion of premeditation. From 
him this minute and exquisite brilliancy seemed to 
flash out spontaneously. The very hand-writing, 
neat, close and pearly, was in itself a part of the 
charm of these epigrammatic billets. How far hand- 
writing may ever come to be considered as a safe 
index to character is a question that may be left to 
the solution of the philosophers who dedicate them- 
selves expressly to the ethics of caligrsphy ; but cer- 
tainly in Moore’s case there was a remarkable affinity 
between his diamond lines and the bright thoughts 
and images that lay in them. His small subtle writ- 
ing was admirably suited for shutting up essences 
in. The vehicle was singularly adapted for the uses 
to which it was put. We could give a thousand in- 
stances which, although they suffer by being sepa- 
rated from the context, would at least show what 
dexterity and finesse, gayety and point he threw into 
his most trivial correspondence. Thus, speaking of 
one who had published anonymously « song of his, 
disfigured somewhat, after the manner in which the 
gypsies stain and disguise stolen children, he says, 
‘¢ There are some people who will not let well alone, 
but this gentleman’’ [we suppress the name] ‘‘ is one 
of those who will not even let ill alone.’? On one 
occasion, after leaving Ireland, he says, ‘‘ The peo- 
ple of Dublin, some of them, seemed very sorry to 
lose me; but I dare say by this time they treat me 
as the air treats the arrow, fill up the gap and forget 
that it ever passed that way.’’ In 1807, ata moment 
of considerable public difficulty, one ministry went 
out to make room for a worse, he communicates the 
fact to his mother in this way: ‘‘Fine times, to be 
sure, for changing ministry, and changing to such 
fools too! It is like a sailor stopping to change his 
shirt in a storm, and after all putting on a very rag- 
ged one.’’? Upon the separation of friends, he writes 
to Miss Godfrey, “I wish such precious souls as 
yours and mine could be forwarded through life 
with ‘this is glass’ written on them, as a warning to 
Fortune not to jolt them too rudely; but if she was 
not blind she would see that we deserve more care 
than she takes of us.’’ To the same correspondent 
he announces the close of the season, ‘‘ That racket- 
ing old harridan, Mother Town, is at last dead. She 
expired after a gentle glare of rouge and gayety at 
Lady L. Manners’ masquerade on Friday morning at 





8 o’clock ; and her ghost is expected to haunt all the 
watering-places immediately.”’ A fling, in his own 
best manner, at the Prince Regent in a letter to Lady 
Donegal: ‘‘ The Prince, it is said, is to have a villa 
on Primrose Hill, and a fine street leading direct to it 
from Carlton House. This is one of the ‘ primrose 
paths of dalliance,’ by which Mr. Percival is, I fear, 
finding his way to the Prince’s heart.’”? At another 
time, telling Lady Donegal how much he misses her, 
and urging her to come back to England, he says, 
‘the more I narrow my circle of life, the more seri- 
ously I want such friends as you in it. The smaller 
the ring, the sooner a gem is missed out of it.”’? In 
one of his lively notes to her, he says, ‘‘I wrote to 
you last week, at least I sent a letter directed to you, 
which, I dare say, like the poor poet’s ‘Ode to Pos- 
teritv,’ will never be delivered according to its ad- 
dress.’’ It is necessary to feel one’s spirits soaring 
in the buoyant atmosphere of his letters to be able to 
enter into the airiness of such passages as these: ‘I 
suppose you have been amused a good deal by the 
reports of my marriage to Miss , the apothecary’s 
daughter. Odds, pills and boluses! Mix my poor 
Falernian with the sediment of phials and drainings 
of gallipots! Thirty thousand pounds might, to be 
sure, gi/d the pill a little; but it’s no such thing, I 
have nothing to do with either Sal Volatile or Sall 
—.”? “T would have sailed with Miss Linwood 
the other night, only I was afraid she would have 
given me a stitch in my side!’ “I was very near 
being married the other night here at a dance the ser- 
vants had to commemorate St. Patrick’s day. I . 
opened the ball for them with a pretty lace-maker 
from the village, who was really quite beautiful, and 
seemed to break hearts around her as fast as an Irish- 
man would have broken heads. So you see I can 
be gay.”’ These are mere scintillations which afford 
us no better idea of the sustained vivacity of Moore’s 
correspondence than one might form of the heat of a 
fire from the sparks. But readers familiar with his 
style will be able to estimate the gayety of his letters 
even from these particles. 

Like almost all poets whose works have a particu- 
lar stamp or tendency, Moore was popularly identi- 
fied with the practice of the festive and amatory 
doctrines he sang so genially. But his practice was 
in reality the very reverse of his precepis. It was 
taken for granted, because he threw such intensity 
into his bacchanalian songs, that he led the life of a 
bacchanal; and a very literal gentleman who met 
him one morning in the quiet seclusion of St. Pa- 
trick’s library in Dublin, consumed by an irrepressi- 
ble desire to have his curiosity on that point set at 
rest, actually ventured to ask him whether he really 
was as fond of wine as his gushing songs led the 
world to believe. Moore was, of course, infinitely 
amused, and assured the gentleman (who was a per- 
fect stranger to him) that he held the theory to be 
very pleasant and harmless in a song, but did not 
consider it quite so safe in practice. In fact, with a 
most enjoyable temperament, he was very careful in 
the way of indulgence ; and although not so ascetic 
in the matter of wine as Ned Waller, who would sit 
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up all night over a glass of water with the Roches- 
ters and Sedleys, his animal spirits mounting higher 
than theirs all the time, he invariably kept a pruden- 
tial guard over his table pleasures, and, we believe, 
never in his life was guilty of an excess. But it 
must be acknowledged that, if he did not indulge to 
any undue extent himself, he was the cause of much 
undue indulgence in others. Never yet were there 
songs, even Burns’ scarcely excepted, that threw the 
convivial circles into such eestaSies, or detained the 
gravest and discreetest people from their beds at such 
unseasonable hours of the morning. The lyrical ar- 
guments against breaking up the joyous gathering 
were irresistible, and exercised a magical influence 
over the feelings of the enthusiastic listeners. Groups 
already departing were always sure to be called back 
again for another round of hilarity by ““One bumper 
at parting ;” and when the bal] was over, and day- 
light was streaming in through the windows on 
flushed cheeks and disordered tresses, which do not 
always appear to the greatest advantage under such 
circumstances, how often have the dispersing dan- 
cers been spell-bound by a voice in some corner of 
the room opening with the well-known appeal, ‘ Fly 
Not Yet!’ The sweet persuasiveness and bounding 
animal spirits that mantle up through these songs can 
never lose their power over the young. 

The same thing may be said with, perhaps, evena 
wider application, of his love songs. The inspiring 
beauty of these compositions, the poetical veil they 
fling over passion, and the purity of the homage they 
offer up to the sex, has entranced more lovers, and 
made the human heart more susceptible of impres- 
sions than all the French stimulants and German ro- 
manticism that has ever permeated through society. 
Moore had a profound and real sense of beauty, 
refined and elevated by a most suggestive imagina- 
tion. In looking back upon these productions as a 
whole, the delicacy and chastity of feeling by which 
they are pervaded cannot fail to strike the reader. 
He will at once perceive that their warmth is the 
play of a luxurious fancy ; that no songs of their class 
were ever more free from pruriency ; and that even 
when they hover on the verge of the voluptuous, it 
is only to awaken an emotion which it is the purpose 
of the poet to spiritualize. We do not, of course, 
include Little’s poems amongst the true love-songs 
of Moore. Reprehensible, however, as they are in 
the eyes of rigid criticism, there is some palliation 
for them in their youthfulness. Joe Atkinson, who 
was famous for lambent images that had a phospho- 
ric way of blazing without burning, said the very 
best thing that ever was said of them: “TI ’ll tell 
you what it is,” said he, “I always consider my 

‘friend Thomas Moore as an infant sporting on the 
bosom of Venus.’”? And Little’s poems have very 
much that sort of dangerously innocent character in 
them. They were the first outburst of his boyhood 
and belong to a different category from his more ma- 
ture productions. But they form, nevertheless, the 
starting ground of a long line of lyrics that have 
found their way into all the living languages, and 
are not without some interest in the history of his 





poetical development as the point of departure from 
whence he set out to invigorate his genius in purer 
air and healthier climates. 

His love-songs produced a sort of revolution in 
society. Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers,” or Goethe’s ‘* Wer- 
ter,”’ had not a more marked or decisive influence in 
inflaming the hearts whose pulses they stirred with 
novel sensations. Love, to be sure, is as ald as 
Eden, and as universal as the earth’s atmosphere ; 
and after all that has been said about it in tragedies, 
comedies, pastorals, and lyrics, it might seem to be 
impossible to invest it witha new charm. Yet this 
impossible feat was accomplished by these delecta- 
ble ballads, in which all the phases of the passion 
found a tongue of ineffable sweetness, and its most 
profound mysteries were interpreted into language. 
They were found to suit all imaginable cases of that 
trance in which the reason of the gravest men, at one 
time or another in the course of their lives, is certain 
to be caught swooning. They expressed every 
shade and variety of devotion—the gay and the mel- 
ancholy—the bold and the timid—the doubtful and 
the impetuous—the happy and the wretched—the 
faint dawn, the glowing meridian, and the feverish 
setting of love. They sounded every depth and shal- 
low of the passion, and supplied a medium of ex- 
pression for every lover under the sun, no matter 
under what star of hope or despair his horoscope was 
cast. It was a natural corollary from the predomi- 
nant characteristics of these fervid songs that the 
author of them must have led a life of universal gal- 
lantry. Such a reputation was, perhaps, inevitable. 
Yet it may be fairly doubted whether the common 
clay which enters into the composition of most pro- 
suic people is less chargeable, throughout its infini- 
tesimal manifestations of susceptibility, with vagrant 
inspirations, than this most amorous of poets. He 
married young, and his domestic life, in the midst of 
the whirl and excitement of society, was not merely 
exemplary in the ordinary sense, but was distin- 
guished by a tenderness and constancy of affection to 
his home ties, of which the examples amongst men 
basking, as he did all his life Jong, in the admiration 
and temptations of the world, are sufficiently rare. 
‘‘ You have contrived, God knows how!”’ says Miss 
Godfrey in 1806, ‘‘ amidst the pleasures of the world, 
to preserve all your home, fireside affections true 
and genuine as you brought them out with you; and 
this is a trait in your character that I think beyond 
all praise; it is a perfection that never goes alone ; 
and I believe you will turn out a saint or an angel 
after all.’? The prediction was verified to the letter, 
if we may accept the lady’s definition of one, who, 
in his family and social relations, left no duty undis- 
charged, no obligations of love unfulfilled. To his 
mother he always wrote twice a week, except dur- 
ing his absence in Bermuda, when the uncertainty of 
the mails interrupted his correspondence. Can- 
ning’s devotion to his mother, curiously enough, 
was subjected to a similar check; his weekly com- 
munications with her, which he carried on to the 
end of her life, having never been suspended except 
during the interval of his residence in Portugal. 
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Moore showed the same warm attachment to his 
father, his sister, and even to his eccentric uncle, 
throughout all those vicissitudes of fortune which 
lifted him to so great a height above their sphere. 
He is never weary of telling them in his letters how 
ardently and anxiously he thinks of them, and how 
freshly he still retains the first affections of his youth. 
‘*His expressions of tenderness,’’ says Lord John 
Russell with excellent taste, “however simple, and 
however reiterated are, in my estimation, more valu- 
able than the brightest jewels of his wit. They flow 


from a heart uncorrupted by fame, unspoilt by the’ 


world, and continue to retain to his old age the ac- 
cents and obedient spirit of infancy.’’ His devo- 
tion to his wife is recorded by the same hand in terms 
upon which no panegyric can improve. ‘In the 
same stream, and from the same source, flowed the 
waters of true, deep, touching, unchangeable affec- 
tion for his wife. From 1811, the year of his mar- 
riage, to 1852, that of his death, this excellent and 
beautiful person received from him the homage of a 
lover, enhanced by all the gratitude, all the confi- 
dence, which the daily and hourly happiness he en- 
Joyed were sure to inspire.” 

The diary Moore left behind him for publication, 
which already extends to four volumes, although it 
carries us down only to the autumn of 1825, so that 
it promises to be of greater length than any diary on 
record, does not fully exhibit his character in its best 
phases, nor, indeed, satisfy us upon any of them. It 
is unlike all other diaries. It is not so rich as the 
ana of Spence or Selden in the way of anecdote and 
criticism, nor so characteristic of manners and per- 
sons as the diaries of Pepys or Evelyn, nor so full of 
the literary flavor as Boswell. It is in some sort a 
reunion of all these qualities, more casually brought 
out, and more lightly touched. It exhibits rather 
the social side of the picture than the political or lite- 
rary, and throws very little light on the mental his- 
tory of a writer whose progress from the pianoforte 
in the drawing-room to the shelves of the library, 
must have been crowded with interesting details. 
But in its social aspect it is replete with amusing 
varieties of all kinds; and, although, from the evi- 
dently hasty manner in which the incidents of the 
day were jotted down, Moore seldom allowed him- 
self time to sketch in a portrait or note an opinion, 
the diary abounds in ephemeral memorabilia, that 
will be read with fugitive avidity. He never failed 
in his journal; but he was so absorbed by engage- 
ments, and seems to have been so perpetually called 
away from his task, that he limited his entries, for 
the most part, to the scantiest particulars. Yet it 
abounds in pleasantries, brief and sunny, and running 
the round of the celebrities of the day. He had a 
great zest for fun, and was an industrious picker-up 
of unconsidered trifles, dipped in the rainbows of 
fancy, wit, and mirth. Such bagatelles assimilated 
with the playfulness of his nature, and if he threw 
them, just as they came, into the heap of evanescent 
things he accumulated in his daily repository, it was 
not because he attached any value to them, but be- 
cause they amused him. Take, for example, such 





scraps as the following: Dr. Currie being once 
bored by a foolish Blue to explain to her the mean- 
ing of the word tdea, which she had met with in 
some metaphysical treatise, but did not understand, 
at last said to her angrily, ‘‘ Idea, madam, is the femi- 
nine of Idiot, and means a female fool.’”? There is a 
better thing about ideas attributed to Hazlitt. Havy- 
ing been knocked down by John Lamb (the brother 
of Charles) in some dispute, and being pressed by 
those who were present to shake hands with him and 
forgive him, Hazlitt said, ‘Well, I don’t care if I 
do. Iam a metaphysician, and don’t mind a blow; 
nothing but an zdea hurts me.” It is told of Mr. 
Robinson (we suppose Crabbe Robinson) that upon 
receiving his first brief at the bar, he immediately 
went to Charles Lamb to tell him of it, when Lamb 
observed, “I suppose you addressed that line of Mil- 
ton’s to it, “Thou first, great cause, least under- 
stood.’’’ This is a little irreverent ; but there is an- 
other still worse, an anecdote of a Bishop saying 
after his fourth bottle, striking his head in a fit of 
maudlin piety, ‘‘I have been a great sinner; but I 
love my Redeemer !”’ which (if it were not too hack- 
neyed to repeat) might be coupled with the well- 
known joke of poor Hook’s on the pawnbroker’s 
dinner. ‘To these may be added a villainous jest of 
pretty much the same order. Lord Kenyon was 
said to have died of eating appie-pie crust at break- 
fast, and Lord Ellenborough, who succeeded him as 
chief justice, always bowed with great reverence to 
apple-pie, “‘ which,”’ said Jekyl, ““we used to call 
apple pie-ty.”’ Of a different order is a bon mot of 
Rogers’ on hearing that Payne Knight, who was a 
very bad listener, had got very deaf. “’T is from 
want of practice,’”’ said Rogers. Amongst many re- 
miniscences of Curran is a passage from his speech 
in an action brought by the Theatre Royal in Dublin 
against Astley of the Amphitheatre for acting the 
‘Lock and Key.” ‘My lord,’”’ said Curran, ‘the 
whole question turns upon this, whether the said 
‘ Lock and Key” is to be a patent one, or of the spring 
and tumbler kind.”” A stil! happier hit of Curran’s 
is his witticism on Mr. Phillips’ oratory, in which 
all manner of tropes were mixed up in execrable 
taste and inextricable confusion. ‘ My dear Tom,” 
said Curran, “it will never do for a man to turn 
painter merely upon the strength of having a pot of 
colors by him, unless he knows’ how to lay them 
on.” Poole, who was always dropping pearls in this 
way, appears two or three times in the diary. Here 
are a couple of specimens. Somebody said after 
hearing Moore sing one of his own melodies, 
“Every thing that’s national is delightful.” “ Ex- 
cept the national debt, ma’am,” said Poole. Talk- 
ing of the organs in Spurzheim and Gaul’s craniolo- 
gical system, Poole said he supposed a drunkard had 
a barrel organ. Out of the abundance of Irish anec- 
dotes (which, strangely enough, lose much of their 
point in the telling) this is perhaps the best, or at all 
events the least known: an Irish country squire, who 
used to give extravagant entertainments, was remon- 
strated with for treating the militia in his neighbor- 
hood to claret when whisky-punch would do just as 
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well for then; “‘ You are right, my dear friend,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ but I have the claret on tick, and where 
the devil would I get credit for the lemons?” Of 
mistakes made by the French in the use of English 
we have the following sample: a young French lady 
was asked, by way of compliment, in what manner 
she had contrived to speak English so well, when 
she replied, ‘‘I began by traduweing ;” and this is 
balanced by a blunder on the other side, related by 
Wordsworth of some acquaintaiice of his who, being 
told, amongst other things, to go and see the Chapeau 
de Paille, at Antwerp, said on his return, ‘I saw all 
the other things you mentioned, but as for the straw- 
hat manufactory I could not make it out.”? Nothing 
is too trivial for a corner in this repertory of whim- 
sicalities. Here is a typographical mistake picked 
out of an Irish paper. In giving Mr. Grant’s speech 
on the Catholic question, instead of ‘*They have 
taken up a position in the depth of the middle ages,’’ 
the reporter made him say, ‘“‘ They have taken upa 
physician in the depth, etc.’? A page or two further 
on we have a still more ludicrous misprint taken 
from an American edition of Giffard’s Juvenal, where 
the editor, drawing a parallel in the preface between 
Horace and Juvenal, says, ‘‘ Horace was of an easy 
disposition, and inclined to indolence—the printer 
turns it into ‘inclined to insolence.” An absurdity 


produced by the transposition of words is related of 


an actor, who thus delivered the well-known lines in 
“King Lear :” 


‘¢ How sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is, 
To have a tootaless child.”’ 


Even conundrums and charades are not despised in 
the poet’s memorabilia. These snatches, collected 
out of the recollections of the idle amsements of the 
evening, bring us back to the follies of Whitehall in 
the days of Charles II., when the whole court used 
to sit round in 4 cirele, playing at “Hunt the Slip- 
per’ and ‘I love my love with an A.’’ Here are 
some of the conundrums. ‘Why doesn’t U go out 
to dinner with the rest of the alphabet? Because it 
always comes after T.’’ “ What are the only two 
letters of the alphabet that have eyes? A and B— 
because A BC (see) D.”? ** Why is a man who bets 
on the letter O that it will beat P in a raceto the 
“end of the alphabet like a man asking for one sort 
of tobacco and getting other? Because it is 
wrong to back O (tobacco).’’ This very far- 
fetched conundrum is attributed to Beresford, the 
author of ‘‘ The Miseries of Human Life.” The 
charades are indifferent enough. The following is 
given as Fox’s—‘‘I would not be my first for all of 
my second that is contained in my third. Answer— 
' Seotland.’? The next, which is more in the way of 
a riddle and is very neatly expressed, owes its pater- 
nity to one of the Smiths: “Use me well, I’m 
everybody: scratch my back, I’m nobody. A look. 


ing- glass.” 





Innumerable facetie, neither much better nor 
much worse than these specimens, bubble up inces- 
santly to the surface of the eerated pages of the Jour- 
nal. They were blown about in the literary and 
fashionable circles in which Moore mixed, by graver 
no less than by shallower people than himself, and 
helped to relax his mind after the hard work of the 
morning, which usually consisted in writing verses 
or—visiting, the harder work, we suspect, of the 
two. The mental recreations in which he ordinarily 
took refuge from the labors of the day were scarcely 
of a more elevated character. At home in the even- 
ings he constantly amused himself by reading aloud 
some Minerva-press novel, or such volatile comedies 
as ** A Cure for the Heart-Ache,” or ‘* The Way to 
Get Married.” We look in vain for any records of 
the sustained study out of which he must have built 
up his knowledge—which, if it was not accurate or 
systematic, was at least diversified and extensive. 
But in this point of view he was like Sheridan, and 
got at his information by random through all sorts of 
out-of-the-way channels, or like the bee, that gathers 
honey from weeds. Industrious he unquestionably 
was, although there are few traces of industry in his 
daily memoranda. If he did not work with regular- 
ity and diligence like Southey, he produced a vast 
quantity of work—ail admirable and highly-finished 
of its kind—under circumstances that would have 
unfitted most other men for such exertions. He 
generally contrived to accomplish seventy or eighty 
lines a-week, sometimes more, while he kept up a 
constant round of visiting and dining-out, balls, 
plays, and soirees. Late convivialities had not then 
gone out of fashion; and the exhaustion of the day 
and evening was frequently repaired by a supper, 
which, terminating at two or three o’clock in the 
morning, must have worn out any constitution except 
one so carefully preserved in its own animal spirits. 
Through all these scenes and exertions Moore passed 
unscathed; and when, at last, he broke down, it was 
under the infliction of domestic calamities, to the 
poignancy of which his affectionate nature rendered 
him peculiarly sensitive. Nor is it the least of his 
merits that he maintained his personal independence 
proudly through life, and bequeathed to the literary 
world an example which it would be weil for all 
literary men to emulate. ‘ Mingling careful econo- 
my,’’ observes Lord John Russell, ‘ with an intense 
love of all the enjoyments of society, he managed— 
with the assistance of his excellent wife, who carried 
on for him the detail of his household—to struggle 
through all the petty annoyances attendant on narrow 
means—to support his father, mother, and sister, be- 
sides his own family, and at his death he left no debt 
behind him.”? This is a rare epitaph for a poet, and 
one which ought to be appreciated in a country 
where the maxims of prudential integrity are held 
even in higher esteem than the loftiest flights of 
genius. 
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[FROM BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.] 


Near Cambridge a picturesque wooden house | 
may be seen peeping through the trees; it was for- | 


merly inhabited by Washington, who at the time of 
the war established his head-quarters there; 1 is 
doubly interesting, on account of its being occupied 
by Longfellow, one of the most eminent poets of the 
United States. Miss Mitford, when discussing the 
merits of Longfellow, in her “‘ Notes of a Literary 
Life,’’ relates a kind of ghost story concerning this 
same house. ‘One night,’ she writes, “the poet 
chanced to look out of the window, and saw by the 
vague starlight a figure riding slowly past the man- 
sion. The face could not be distinguished ; but the 
tall, erect person, the cocked-hat, the traditional 
costume, the often described white horse, all were 
present: slowly he paced before the house and then 
returned, and then again passed by, after which 
neither horse nor rider were seen or heard of. Could 
it really be Washington,” she observes, “or was it 
some frolic masquerader assuming his honored 
form?’’ Miss Mitford herself holds firmly to the 
ghostly side of the story, and so did her informant, 
also a poet and an American, and as worthy to be- 
hold the spectre of the illustrious warrior as Pro- 
fessor Longfellow himself. 

Though the Americans were rich in prose and 
poetical writers, it was not until the appearance of 
Mr. Longfellow that any of their poets attained any 
great European celebrity, his poems make their way 
to every heart, the terseness of diction and force of 
thought delight the old; the grace, melody, and 
tenderness enchant the young; the unaffected and 
all-pervading piety satisfies the serious; and a cer- 
tain slight touch ‘‘ of mysticism carries the ima- 
ginative fairly off their feet.”’? ‘* Ina country,”’ says 
M. Ampeére, ‘‘ where men are for the most part com- 
pletely absorbed in politics, I did not expect to meet 
with any body leading so calm, noble, and pleasant 
an existence as Mr. Longfellow. 1 found Mr. Long- 
fellow established in an elegant house, with his 
amiable and beautiful wife, and surrounded by lovely 
children ; to me he is the perfect ideal of a happy 
poet, and it is said that his life forms quite a ro- 
mance. He has traveled all over Europe, and under- 
stands the language of nearly all its countries. He 
possesses divers literary curiosities, from the popular 
songs of Denmark to those of Havana; and has 
saved poetry from a grave in almost every country. 
Mr. Longfellow is acquainted with the primitive and 
patriarchal manners of Sweden, of which he gives a 
description in his preface to his translation of Teg- 
ner’s beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Children of the Lord’s 
Supper.” He has visited Italy and France, and has 
experienced all the interest which cannot fail to be 
felt in the old towns of Germany.” : 

What American can ever forget the Psalm of Life? 
exclaims Mr. Ampére; it is an answer to the words 





ot Ecclesiastes, *‘ All is vanity.’”” Each of Long- 
fellow’s most celebrated poems is the expression of 
a feeling common to every mind, in moods into 
which every mind is liable to fall. ‘‘ Footsteps of 
Angels,’’ ‘ Excelsior,’ ‘‘The Old Clock on the 
Stairs,” “‘The Vision,” “ Twilight,’”’ etc., are most 
exquisite and delicate interpretations of universal 
emotions. In 1842 he passed the summer upon the 
Rhine, and at Boppart, where he stayed some time, 
became intimate with the enthusiastic young Ger- 
man poet, Freiligrath. Upon reaching home, he 
found the world perfectly intoxicated with the be- 
witching grace of Fanny Elisler, and learned from 
good authority that her saltatory movements were 
more than poetical; this suggested to him the 
‘‘ Spanish Student,” which breathes so completely 
of the South; it is, however, rather too Spanish in 
its character altogether, to suit our English taste. 
In 1843 Longfellow bought the house which had 
once been Washington’s head-quarters ; he (Long- 
fellow) had formerly lodged there while the house 
was in the possession of Mrs. Craigie, and in General 
Washington’s chamber many of his earlier poems 
were written. 

M. Ampére saw Bryant for the first time under 
very different circumstances to those in which he en- 
countered Longfellow. ‘ Mr. Longfellow received 
me in his elegant house,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ and was 
surrounded by works of art and reminiscences of 
other countries, but my first introduction to Mr. 
Bryant took place at his newspaper office, and he 
looked dusty and fatigued, and bore the appearance 
of a man who has his way to make’ in the world; 
this accidental occurrence accurately paints the 
different tone vf thought and modes of life of these 
two poetical natures: the one a Whig, a professor, 
and a man of the world, but leading a calm and re- 
fined existence; the other professing democratic 
principles, and actively mixed up in the bustle and 
turmoil of life. Mr. Bryant, like Mr. Longtellow, 
has traveled through Europe, and has published his 
travels, but he is more essentially American than his 
brother poet; like him he is a serious and moral 
poet, yielding rather to feelings of melancholy, not 
to that dreaming melancholy, however, peculiar to 
those who enjoy leisure, and reflective repose, but 
to that manly sadness which may be so freqnently 
observed in those who have struggled with fortune. 
Speaking of this struggle, he himself says, ‘The 
worldiy cares in which I am immersed gnaw my 
heart and scorch it as fire does paper.’ He delights 
in speaking of death, to look it in the face as a re- 
solute traveler might fix a steady eye upon the rob- 
ber, who suddenly crosses his path, toward whom 
he advances, not certainly with joy, but without 
fear. American svenery does not less happily in- 
spire Mr. Bryant, than does the future greatness of 
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his country. He has written some beautiful lines 
on the Autumn aspect of the American forests; his 
poem upon the Prairies is a simple and truthful pic- 
ture of those regions, which has given birth to so 
many romances. He is particularly fortunate in his 
translation from the Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
and German languages. 

M. Ampére came upon Bryant at an unlucky mo- 
ment. ‘It is under the open sky and engaged in 
rural pursuits that he (Bryant) is seen to advantage, 
that is, in his true character, the natural amiability 
of his disposition, sometimes clouded by the cares 
of life and the untoward circumstances of business 
intercourse, shines forth under the grateful influence 
of nature so dear to the heart and tranquillizing to 
the spirits of her child. Here little children cluster 
about the grave man’s steps, fearing not to climb his 
knee. And ‘serenest eyes’ meet his in fullest con- 
fidence, finding there none of the sternness of which 
casual observers sometimes complain. It seems 
almost a pity that other walks should ever draw him 
hence; but, perhaps, the contrast between country 
walks and city pavements is necessary for the per- 
fection and durability of rural pleasures. It would 
be almost impossible to find a man who had led so 
stirring a life for fifty years, and had yet preserved 
such perfect simplicity of character and habits as 
Mr. Bryant. No one can be less a man of the world, 
so far as that word means a worldly man, than he is, 
in spite even of his having traveled a great deal and 
mixed extensively in society. Mr. Bryant’s collec- 
tion of books is not large, but his tastes and pursuits 
lead him through the eatire range of literature, from 
the Fathers to Shelley and from Courier to Jean 
Paul. He is a proficient in German, French, and 
Spanish, and reads Italian with ease; so, works in 
all these languages are to be seen on his shelves. 
He turns naturally from the driest treatise on politics 
or political economy to the wildest romance or the 
most tender poem, happy in the possession of a 
power of enjoying all that genius has created or in- 
dustry achieved in literature. 

‘At ten years old William Cullen Bryant wrote 
verses, which were published in one or two news- 
papers of the day; even younger than this he had 
written rhymes, which his father, a man of taste and 
learning, criticized and taught him to correct. Such 
‘precocity often ends in disappointment, but Mr. Bry- 
ant did not retrograde, and at fourteen he wrote a 
satirical poem, called ‘ The Embargo,’ which is per- 
haps one of the most wonderful performances on 
record. The first general collection of his works 
was in 1832, when he gave to the world, in one 
volume, all the poems he was willing to acknow- 
ledge. Of his publisher, Mr. Elam Bliss, Bryant 
‘loves to mention, for his great liberality in all his 
dealings, and for a most kind and generous disposi- 
tion. It was for him that the ‘Talisman’ was writ- 
ten. In his habits Bryant is somewhat of an ascetic, 
not on any principle, but from choice. Milk is more 
familiar to his lips than wine; yet he does not dis- 
dain ‘the cheerful hour’ over which moderation pre- 
sides. He eats sparingly of animal food, though he 





is not afraid to enjoy roast goose, lest he should 
outrage the manes of his ancestors. He ‘hears no 
music’ if it be fantastical, yet his ear is finely attuned 
to the various harmonies of wood and wave. Poeti- 
cal composition severely exhausts him, so severely, 
indeed, that these efforts are consequently rare. 
His are no holyday verses, and those who advise 
his writing a long poem are pérhaps proposing that 
he should, in gratifying their admiration, raise upa 
monument for himself in which he would be self- 
inclosed.”’ 

Everybody is familiar with the name of Fennimore 
Cooper. After Scott no writer of fiction ever en- 
joyed greater reputation than the author of “‘ The 
Last of the Mohicans,” ‘‘The Red Rover,” etc. 
Indeed, he has been called the Scott of America; he 
has, however, the power of casting a charm and 
poetry over sea-life, in which he is perfectly umri- 
valled, and which, even were it not for his pictures 
of the regions of the prairies, would alone have en- 
sured him lasting fame. Cooper, when quite an in- 
fant, was taken to the little village which was built 
by his father only three years before, where his 
childhood was spent, and which was destined to be 
his final resting-place. Perhaps he may have im- 
bibed his love of the water, which afterward made 
him choose the naval profession, from the Otsego, 
and the associations with which he has invested old 
Ocean for so many minds, would thus be owing to a 
quiet little lake among the hills. Never was the 
“child” more truly “father of the man’ than in 
Cooper. At thirteen he entered Yale, he would have 
been two young had that institution been what it 
now is, but still he was old enough to prove himself 
an apt and ready scholar. Dr. Dwight was then pre- 
sident, his well-won reputation as a teacher outlives 
his claims as a poet. College then as now, perhaps 
more so, was the road to one of the learned profes- 
sions, but Cooper’s tastes induced him to seek a 
more adventurous career, and after four years he 
left it for the navy. There were no schools in the 
American navy then, therefore it was usual for a 
young candidate for nautical honors to make a voy- 
age before the mast ina merchantman by way of 
initiation and experience, a custom which Cooper, in 
looking back on his own course, was far from ap- 
proving. In his case, however, few can regret it, 
for it made him intimate with sailors, with the hard- 
ships, the excitement, the pains and pleasures of sea- 
life. which surely he could never have painted so 
faithfully but for that year and a half in the forecas- 
tle. It was in a round jacket and tarpaulin that the 
future guest of Rogers and Holland House first set 
foot on English ground, his imagination kindling 
with the recollection of all that he had heard and read 
of her glory and power, and his heart thrilling with 
the idea that he was in the jand of his fathers. He 
soon made himself at home in London, went through 
the usual sight-seeing, peered from under his tarpau- 
lin at the wonders of the Tower and the beauties of 
the west, and in the evening he amused his shipmates 
with anecdotes and the account of his day’s rambles. 
The voyage was long and successful; it gave him 
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some rough experience of the Bay of Biscay, carried 
him up the Straits, afforded a running view of the 
coasts of Spain and Africa, rendered him familiar 
with the headlands and coasts of the Channel, and 
the dangerous navigation of those crowded waters, 
enriched his memory with anecdotes, scenes, and 
outlines of character, while it fitted him for the ac- 
tual duties of his profession. In the Bay of Biscay 
they were brought to by a pirate, and only escaped 
in consequence of the timely appearance of an Eng- 
lish cruiser; Cooper earned some more experience 
too during this memorable voyage. , 

The ‘‘ Sterling” had hardly cast anchor in English 
waters before she was boarded by a man-of-war’s 
boat, and one of her best men taken from her to be 
forced into the British navy. At London another was 
lost, and the captain himself was seized by a press- 
gang. On their return they were boarded by a gun- 
boat officer, who attempted to press a Swede. 
Cooper could not endure this insult to his flag, and 
began to tell the Englishman his. mind, but the cap- 
tain compelled him to be silent. Such was some of 
his early training in a rough but manly school. On 
his return he pursued the study of his profession in 
its higher branches, and how successful was the re- 
sult of his studies will be seen by his writings. 

In 1811 he resigned his commission, and married 
Miss Delancey, whose amiable disposition and do- 
mestic virtues were admirably calculated for calling 
out the earnest affections of his nature, and nurturing 
that grateful intermingling of action and repose which 
are so necessary to the freshness and vigor of the 
mind. He took up his abode in a quiet little house, 
which may still be seen at Mameroneck in West- 
chester county, where he enjoyed his books, the 
repose of country life, the cheerful sunshine of 
home. It was this apparent monotony that was the 
means of enlightening him as to his real calling. He 
was reading a new novel to his wife. ‘‘ Pshaw!”’ 
said he; ‘‘I could write a better novel myself;’’ and 
by way of proving himself in earnest, he immediately 
set himself to the task, and wrote the first chapter of 
“« Precaution.”’ 

‘“©Go on,’? was Mrs. Cooper’s advice, when she 
had listened to it as a young wife may be supposed 
to listen to her husband’s first attempts at author- 
ship; and the work was finished. It was the least 
successful of his books. The scene was laid in Eng- 
land, but it was from his recollections of books that 
he wrote, and not from his own observations of life 
and knowledge of the society which he painted. 

His vocation was now decided. He had overcome 
the mechanical difficulties of authorship, and hence- 
forward followed the impulses of his genius, and 
gave himself up evermore to weave from American 
history a series of the most powerful tales; and ac- 
cordingly wrote the ‘“‘Spy.’? Cooper’s strong Ame- 
rican feelings were so generally known to his friends, 
that they were exceedingly surprised at the subject 
which he had chosen for his first work. He was 
aware of the error he had committed, and resolved 
to atone for it; but he was rather discouraged with 
the want of success which attended the first volume 





which he had published; and it was consequently 
some time before he could summon up resolution to 
begin a second. The ‘Spy,’ which was his next 
effort, was most warmly greeted. 1t wasnot merely 
a triumph, but a revelation; for it proved that Ame- 
rican society and history yielded abundant materia] 
for the most inviting formof romance. There wasa 
truthfulness about it which everybody could feel, and 
which, in some countries where his novels have 
been translated, have given them the rank of history. 

Wordsworth has shown us that there is much 
poetry scattered through the walks of lowly life. 
The ‘‘ Wanderer,”’ for example, was a beautiful il- 
lustration of the wisdom which lies hidden in the 
brooks and trees, and the pure sunshine of a mind 
that has chastened a!! inordinate desires, and learnt 
to look upon nature and be happy ; but he had never 
been assaulted by temptation in its most dangerous 
form. Cooper was the first to take the humble son 
of toil, whose daily earnings were to be won at the 
daily risk of life, and by planting the holy principle 
of faith and sacrifice in his bosom, raise him to the 
dignity of a patriot and a pedlar.. And here Cooper 
discovers his genius. Many a happy conception has 
been completely spoiled for want of this nice discri- 
mination, or rather that intuitive perception of the 
homogeneous elements of character of what cannot 
be taken from it, and what cannot be engrafied upon 
it without destroying it. Harvey Birch is a pedlar, 
and Cooper has given him the language and habits of 
a pediar; his pack is well filled with goods that he 
has carefully chosen to meet the wants and excite 
the wishes of his customers; he knows how to set 
them off to advantage, and to get the most for them; 
you can actually see his eye twinkle with the plea- 
sure he experiences at driving a good bargain. 
There is but one touch of poetry in him, and that is 
rather brought out by his position than from any in- 
ward sense of the poetical. This is the exquisite 
description of his feelings when led out into the sun- 
shine. Except for this circumstance, you would al- 
most imagine that, like Peter Bell, he had walked 
through the most lovely scenes without any appre- 
ciation of their loveliness. 

Cooper shows the same happy discrimination in 
drawing the character of the Leather Stocking, in all 
that relates to his calling. He is a simple and natural 
character, just as Harvey Birch. 

The “Spy” was published in 1821, the ‘ Pio- 
neers’? in 1823; next came the “ Pilot,’”’ ete., in 
1826; he had covered the whole ground of his inven- 
tion by the publication of the ‘‘ Last of the Mohi- 
cans.’’? Scott had just put out the ‘ Pirate,’ which 
Cooper admired as a romance, but was unwilling to 
accept as an accurate picture of sea-life; he was by 
no means inclined to call the literary merits of the 
‘¢ Pirate” in question, but felt himself fully justified 
in disputing its seamanship; the only way of doing 
this was by writing a tale of the sea, and the result 
was the “ Pilot;’’ everybody knows how successful 
this was, as well as the “ Red Rover,’’ and all the 
other stories of the ocean which he afterward pub- 
lished. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A SKILLED WORKMAN LOOKS OUT A TOOL. 


On the third morning after that on which Lilian 
Trevelyan and Bernard Carlyon had met for the 
first time, three persons were awaiting the arrival 
of the latter, in a small town a few miles from Aspen 
Court. The monks, who named the place Lynfield- 
Magna, had doubtless their own standards of ad- 
measurement, and there are parchment records of 
the existence of a Lynfield-Parva, which have sur- 
vived all vestiges of the latter, except that in a gra- 
nary in its supposed neighborhood, there is one wall 
of ecclesiastical solidity, a probable legacy from the 
days when churches were not vamped up by cheap 
contracts and sealed tenders. So Lynfield-Magna 
has now a solitary greatness, the components of 
which are a long dull street, which forks at one end 
into two shorter and duller ones, while at the other 
end, an ugly square room, hoisted into the air ona 
number of piles (which the architect possibly con- 
sidered to be columns) represents a town-hall, and 
acts as an umbrella to the market-women. The old 
church, at the junction of the three streets, has been 
so barbarously treated by its successive wardens, 
that its mutilated features can hardly be recognized ; 
but it is the only object of interest in the place, and 
as you pace up and down its pew-cumbered aisles, 
you can at least exchange the sense of stagnation 
which settles on you outside, for an active instinct 
of wrath toward those who have clogged up the 
arches with clumsy galleries, painted sprawling texts 
from the Proverbs over the walls, set up high boxes 
lined with green baize, and labeled with brass plates, 
for respectable miserable sinners, and planted narrow 
rickety forms, between the worst draughts, for cotton 
gowns and smock-frocks. And if you ever read the 
poems of one of the finest gentlemen, as well as one 
of the best priests who ever lived, namely, old 
George Herbert, you will wonder what pew-owners 
(with their pew-keys in their pockets) would think 
of his very low hint to the church-goer :— 


‘‘ Kneeling ne’er spoiled silk stocking. Quit thy state. 
All equal are within the Church’s gate.” 


There are about a dozen good houses in the town, 
and it is in one of these, a stiff, red-brick building, 
with a highly-polished brass knocker on the door, 
that the group we have mentioned is assembled. 
The house belongs to an apothecary, whose practice 
is not ee supposed to be large, but the man 





must be bold—bolder even than an Income-Tax Com- 
missioner—who should venture to point out to the 
stout and scowling Mr. Mardyke that his establish- 
ment appears larger than his gains seem to warrant. 
For the present, his drawing-room, and some other 
parts of his house, are occupied by strangers, but as 
Mr. Mardyke is a childless widower, this does not 
interfere with his domestic arrangements. 

Lilian Trevelyan is painting at a small table near 
one of the windows, and the fair hair would descend 
in a cataract upon the paper, but for a golden net- 
work, which holds the curls in graceful imprison- 
ment. She is not so completely absorbed in her 
work as to be unable to send an occasional glance up 
the long street, and her position gives her a view of 
the road a traveler from Aspen would probably take. 

Two gentlemen are in the apartment. One of 
them, a largely made man, in the prime of life, is 
lounging in what was once supposed in London, and 
is, perhaps, still supposed in Lynfield, to be an easy 
chair. He is reading one of the reviews of the day. 
His occupation seems a careless one. Is the face 
careless? The features are large, and exceedingly 
fine. You might call them sensuous, especially the 
mouth with its full lower lip; and the violet eye, 
bright as it is, might possibly turn with no unrecog- 
nizing gaze upon certain good and fair things of this 
life, but look at the magnificent brow, round which 
the black, half-disheveled locks cluster in ample 
folds. The massive head is almost Olympian. The 
beauty of that face is not a mere question of taste, A 
but must be acknowledged on the instant of con- 
fronting it. Not that it is of the beauty which is 
most desirable in this commonplace world, or one 
for which a man, emulous of ordinary successes, 
would prudently barter his neater fascinations, his 
drawing-room effectiveness. Some women, and a 
good many of the other and more cowardly sex, 
would be afraid of that face. If the author of the 
review could peep from between his own lines, he 
would dislike that face, and not without reason. 
For the article is a controversial one, designed to 
serve the cause to which the reader is attached, and 
the bright violet eye is lightening into the holes in 
the logic, and the lip is sneering at the hackneyed 
phraseology. The reader is certainly sitting in the 
seat of the scoffer. He has been making some pencil 
notes, but not in the book, and possibly as memo- 
randa for some private and unfavorable communi- 
cation. 
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The other gentleman is seated at a side-table, with 
his face averted from his companions. A faint mut- 
tering occasionally escapes him, to which they are 
probably accustomed, for neither takes any notice 
of the sound. A book, apparently of devotion, is 
before him, but he is not reading it, and arouses from 
long intervals of meditation to repeat rapidly a few 
scarcely audible words. He’is slight and delicate-in 
figure, with hands and feet of feminine smallness. 
His features are marked, the nose is aquiline, but the 
mouth indicates irresolution, and there is timidity 
legibly written in the upper portion of the face.. The 
hair is long, and thin, and gray, but its grayness, and 
a stoop, manifest even while he is sitting, seem the 
traces of suffering rather than of age. But the- 
strangest characteristics of his face is its utter blood- 
lessness. Its whiteness is startling, and troubles the 
eye. It resembles neither the pallor of disease, nor 
the sudden blanching of terror, nor the sickly hue 
which attests the student’s vigil, but a nearer ap- 
proach to the ashiness of death than we might deem 
that life could make, and live. A man will hardly 
see that appearance twice in his time, and it is well 
for his dreams if he do not see it once. 

‘* So far, so bad,’’ said the reader, throwing his 
book upon the table. 

‘*How ungrateful!’ replied Lilian; ‘“‘ when the 
poor man has taken the trouble to write so many 
pages in the hope of pleasing you.”’ 

‘“\ Sententie ponderantur, non numerantur, Miss 
Trevelyan,’ returned the other ; ‘“‘ which means, in 
the present case, that the quality, and not the quantity, 
of a man’s sentences are in question, and if they are 
bad, like those of our friend here, it is an aggravation 
of his offense that they are many. Don’t you agree 
to that?” 

‘“‘T don’t think that I do,’’ said Lilian. ‘1 have 
such a very great respect for anybody who can put 
words together in a way which makes them fit to be 
printed.”’ 

‘¢ That the more he puts together, the more your 
respect? Very well; but that is what we call in 
Latin a.petitio princimi, a logical mendicancy, a 
begging the question.” 

“ Latin twice in two minutes,”’ said the young 
lady, laughing; ‘‘unless the first was Greek. I 
will not be talked to in that manner. I have read, 
somewhere, that somebody who was very clever, 
mind, declared that what could not be said in English 
was not worth saying at all. Please to remember 
that, Mr. Hey wood.” 

‘Why, yes. Somebody spoke safely enough, 
considering what English is, and how little entitled 
it is to be regarded as a distinct language.”’ 

** On the contrary,’’ said Lilian, ‘‘ I will show you 
that it can be very distinct indeed, if you persist in 
debating every thing with me. Why don’t you 
sometimes agree to what people say?” 

‘“Why don’t people sometimes say what I can 
agree to?”’? answered Mr. Heywood. * Besides,”’ 
he added, with a singular intonation of his rich, 
pleasing voice, ‘if I were too assenting, who knows 
but that I might be taken for a Jesuit, aiming at some 





ultimate object, and in the meantime striving, by 
my silkiness, to ingratiate myself with my tools and 
victims? That would be very sad, you know.”’ 

Lilian looked at him earnestly for a moment or 
two, but made no reply. 

‘Tt is a wonder,”’ he said, after a pause, “ that 
your conquering hero is so long in coming. You 
wrote, that after twelve o’clock you should be happy 
to see him, and I am surprised that he makes you 
wait for your happiness.” 

‘¢ He will be here, I have no doubt,’’ said Lilian, 
coloring, but speaking in a calm, grave tone. “TI 
wish that I had as little doubt as to—as to—.’’ She 
hesitated, and bent over her work. 

‘‘Tt is my duty to remove any deubts you may 
entertain, Miss Trevelyan,’’ said Mr. Heywood, 
drily. “I rather hoped that I had already done so, 
but I see that I underrated the power of another 
influence, upon which we had none of us calculated 
three days ago.”’ 

This time Lilian’s fair face became crimson. But 
when she raised it, and met the keen gaze of her 
companion, she answered courageously enough— 

*T thought we understood—no, I mean that it was 
agreed between us, that this subject was to be spoken 
of inone way only. That my duty was to be pointed 
out, and that I was to hear nothing but what related 
to that, and to my fulfillment of it. Is this the way 
in which you mean to treat me? 

‘You can hardly forget to whom you speak, 
Lilian,”’ replied Mr. Heywood, with displeasure. 

“Had I forgotten, do you think I should remain 
to speak ?’’ returned Lilian, with firmness. 

That firmness was probably new to her. At any 
rate Heywood looked at her with that species of 
interest one might feel in watching the solution of a 
problem. He gazed for some moments, and then, 
as if he had made up his mind as to the character of 
some process which had taken place before him, he 
slightly nodded, and said, with a smile— 

“Quod erat demonstrandum. Rely upon my not 
annoying you again.” 

She understood him, or thought she did, for she 
once more flushed over cheek and forehead, but she 
made no further answer. 

‘‘T think this Mr. Carlyon must remain with us 
during the day,” said Mr. Heywood. ‘TI should 
like him to dine with us. By the evening, I shall be 
able to see our course. Remember, please, that 
what I chiefly want to ascertain is, whether he has 
ambition.” 

** Youvisited his employer, I thought,”’ said Lilian, 
“in order to understand his character ?”’ 

**T did, and for a better reason still, namely, to see 
whether enough could not be done with Molesworth 
himself to make his subordinate’s services unneces- 
sary. 1 do not think that I did my work badly, or 
that I left a point untouched where [ could touch 
without danger. But as to the Wilmslows, he was 
so guarded that he only revealed to me that there 
must be something to guard, or he would have been 
more open. And as to Mr. Carlyon, though my 
companion took a very good story with him, which 
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passed with Molesworth, he spoke as slightly as one 
would expecta Jawycr to do about so unimportant a 
person as one of his employés. In short, we did 
little, except convincing ourselves that there is some- 
thing wrong, and the first use we make of Carlyon 
is, to discover what this something is.’’ 

* And the next ?’’ asked Lilian. 

‘< Depends upon Mr. Carlyon himself; and,’’ he 
added, as if urging the thought as likely to please his 
companion, “it may be very greatly to his advan- 
tage, as advertisers say,’2 

“It is doing what is right,” said Lilian, but re- 
peating the words as if they were a form. 

“Tt is doing what is right,” repeated Mr. Hey- 
wood, earnestly and authoritatively ; ‘‘and itis also a 
merciful and happy: providence that we are enabled 
to achieve this good work without recourse to any 
agency but that which is honorable. Ido not mean, 
of course, that there can be real dishonor in any act 
which promotes the welfare of the church, but she 
does not always call upon us to sacrifice even our 
worldiier feelings for her service, but more often in- 
vites us to baptize them into, and consecrate them 
to, that service.”’ 

And at that moment Lilian’s blue eyes sparkled, 
and Heywood, observing her, felt that she had made 
out the approaching figure of ‘Bernard. But he 
wisely abstained from reminding her to apply the 
lesson of his last words to the sentiment of joy the 
sight had caused her,» for he knew enough of the 
Mysteries to be certain that her girl’s heart was jus- 
tifying its own delight without the aid of his theology. 
One of Hey wood’s manifold accomplishments was, 
the knowing when to hold his tongue. 

Cariyon, having stabled his horse at one of the 
two very bad inns of Lynfield, hastened to present 
himself at Mr. Mardyke’s house. He was wel- 
comed by Lilian, who presented him to Mr. Hey- 
wood. 

In an instant the buoyant spirits with which Ber- 
nard had ridden, somewhat hard, to the little town, 
were dashed and chilled. That magnificent looking- 
stranger, obviously on terms of intimacy with the 
family! When we have once committed the indis- 
cretion of placing our happiness in the keeping of an- 
other, how suspicious we are of the trustee we have 
chosen. The cloud of trouble which came over 
Carlyon’s heart must in some degree have shadowed 
his face, for Heywood turned to Lilian with a smile, 
and afier a moment said— 

‘‘ We poor Catholics are jealous of our titles, you 
know, Mr. Carlyon—the Reverend Cyprian Hey- 
wood has the pleasure of making your acquaint- 
ance !”? 

And Catholic clergymen do not marry; and what 
a glow of pleasure came upon Bernard’s forehead! 
and how cordially he shook the hand Mr. Heywood 
held out to him—the latter reading the whole histo- 
riette as plainly as it is set down here. The pale 
gentleman then came forward a few steps. 

‘*My uncle, Mr. Eustace Trevelyan!’ said 
Lilian. 

The ashy-looking uncle took both Carlyon’s hands 





in his own, and in earnest, but broken sentences, 
je oe thanked him for his intervention in behalf 
of Miss Trevelyan. He then looked doubtfally at 
Bernard, as if anxious to know whether he thought 
sufficient acknowledgment had been made, and 
seemed hesitating whether he ought not to recom- 
mence his thanks. But as Carlyon, after a brief 
reply, addressed himself to Lilian, the nervous man 
appeared relieved, and returned to his.table by the 
wall. And so Bernard made the acquaintance of the 
‘* strange persons”’ whom Lilian promised he should 
see. ; 

Incalculable are the advantages a French author 
enjoys over an English one. Among them, and not 
the least, is the amiable patience with which a not 
proverbially patient people allow their novelists un- 
restricted time and space to tell their stories. A 
hundred pages of dialogue, more or less, are nothing 
to a feutlletoniste, and to a story-teller who does 
not wish to be egotistic, and likes to set his charac- 
ters talking, instead of himself talking about them, 
nothing can be pleasanter than making dialogue. 
Oh! for the good days of Sir Charles Grandison, and 
the interminable conversations in that oak parlor. 
But those days are gone, and stories are expected to 
make some little proeress now and then. But for 
this oppressive tax upon free speech, what a number 
of things Mr. Carlyon should havVe said this day, nor 
should Mr. Heywood’s artfulness have been inar- 
ticulate, nor Miss Trevelyan have been more silent 
than becomes a young maiden. But we have much 
work before us. 

The stars were lovking into the Severn when Ber- 
nard returned to Aspen. If their ciphers were but 
legible, it would have been good for him had he held 
the key. A large part of his destinies had been map- 
ped out for him that day. 

He had gone through the intended ordeal well, the 
better, perhaps, that he had not been for a moment 
on his guard, and had only thought of his happiness 
in finding himself passing hour after hour in the com- 
pany of Lilian Trevelyan. The priest had exerted 
his marvelous powers of pleasing, and while appa- 
rently contributing only a handsome share toa varied 
and animated conversation, had in reality put the 
mind of Carlyon through its paces, and formed a 
plausible estimate of its powers. He found an intel- 
lect, of the order which is too ready (according to 
some profound persons) to be great, but singularly 
practical. He found scholarship, graceful but super- 
ficial, and the better adapted, perhaps, to the uses of 
the world than a sounder learning. He found fluent 
speech, some wit, and much facility of self-adapta- 
tion to circumstances. And then he addressed him- 
self to the moral nature of Carlyon—and was baffled. 
Not that Bernard affected concea!ment, or dreamed 
of the scrutiny he was undergoing. But there was 
a disturbing agency (like that of the undiscovered 
planet whose influence was felt in the calculations) 
which set that nature away from its ordinary tracks 
and channels, and, for the moment, enabled it to defy 
the analyzer. It was Lilian Trevelyan who came 
between her spiritual friend and his aim. Bernard 
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might be proud, might be revengeful, might be am- 
bitious, or might be none of these, but all that the 
priest could with certainty decide was, that Bernard 
loved, and on this he had decided very early in their 
interview. It would be necessary to, apply some 
stronger tests, and it was on these, while Carlyon, on 
his homeward road, with a full and an untranquil 
heart, was weighing hopes, and fears, and chances in 
scales which he held all unsteadily, that Heywood 
was meditating. And the plotter had fallen asleep 
long before the lover had merged the blue of Lilian’s 
eyes in the dull gray of the dream light. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LILIAN TREVELYAN’S INVALUABE GUARDIAN. 


The following day Carlyon strolled out for a soli- 
tary walk, (rather to the discontent of the young 
ladies at Aspen, who had intended to enlist him for 
some little expedition of their own,) and for a reason 
which any young gentleman who has ever fancied 
himself in love will possibly appreciate, he walked 
in the direction of Lynfield, though he had not the 
least intention of visiting that interesting town. A 
couple of miles from Aspen Court he met Heywood, 
who was also walking, and apparently intent on a 
book. 

“Ah, Mr. Carlyon, I am very glad to have met 
you. I see,’ hesaid, looking round, ‘‘ that my friend 
here has beguiled me into extending my walk most 
unreasonably, and it is fortunate that you have stop- 
ped me.” 

‘‘Do they write such engrossing books?” said 
Bernard ; “I never get hold of them.” 

‘No, the art has gone out,’’ replied the clergy- 
man; ‘but this book has been doing its work for 
three hundred years and more. You will think it 
any thing but a clerical hand-book, Iysuppose.’’ And 
he held the open volume to Carlyon. 

‘* Rabelais. Ah! I understand your overlooking 
the milestones.’’ 

“Ts he not glorious? I was just reading Friar 
John’s encouragement of his friends when they were 
going to battle with Picroehole. He tells them that 
he fears nothing but the great ordnance, yet he 
knows of a charm, taught him by a sub-sexton, that 
will preserve a man from the violence of guns and 
all manner of fire-weapons and engines, but he 
adds, ‘it will do me no good, because I do not be- 
lieve in it.’ ”” 

“ The philosophy of the failure of a good many 
specifics in this world,’’? said Carlyon; ‘ from be- 
neficent legislation up to—what shall we say—gal- 
vanic rings?”’ 

‘¢ It is true,’’ said the priest ; ‘‘ and yet let me give 
you a piece of advice, which you need not be afraid 
to take even from a designing Papist like me. It is 
early in life for yow to be severe upon the world, and 
you will get through it better by an occasional bow 
to its idols—at present at least. For if a very young 
man laughs at them, the kindly judging world will 
say, not that it is because he has eyes, but because 
he could never get near enough to the pedestal to 





join in the rites. Don’t be incensed—you are five- 
and-twenty or so—I am forty, and I have lived in my 
time.”’ 

Bernard here judged it proper to inquire after his 
host of the preceding day—and indeed his host’s 
niece. 

“Oh! very well, and delighted with you. You 
must come over again when the Miss Wilmslows 
can spare you. By the way, I am doubly glad we 
have met this morning, for I had thought of asking 
you a question, one that affects Miss Trevelyan. 
Perhaps though, it is asking you to do an unprofes- 
sioual thing in giving some advice to your defeated 
antagon ists.’’ 

‘‘Pray make me useful,’’ said Carlyon, mentally 
trampling all etiquette into the lowest contempt, at 
the intimation that Lilian was interested. 

‘“Why,’’ said the priest, ‘‘it is not of much im- 
portance, but one likes to be right. It is this—I 
speak of course in confidence. You see, when Miss 
Trevelyan was an heiress, she received, as you may 
suppose, a good many proposals.”’ 

What possible right had Carlyon to begin to feel 
so exceedingly sick at heart! Was it not most na- 
tural that a young and beautiful girl should have such 
offers? So he admitted, and then remembered that 
she had not accepted any of them, and he feit a most 
unjustifiable comfort in reflecting that she was no 
longer rich. Who says that love softens the heart? 
He made a sort of assent, intimating to Heywood to 
go on, but the latter thought it was rather a curious 
sound. 

‘* Her circumstances having altered, of course any 
such negotiation terminates, tpso facto, unless re- 
newed. Now, of two gentlemen who might have 
been considered to be pretty equally eligible, any 
preference on the lady’s part set aside, one, a friend 
of my own, has entrusted me with such a renewal, 
couched in the most graceful terms, and really a cre- 
ditable offer. He is a man of fortune, an educated 
person, and otherwise calculated, I think, to make 
Lilian happy. I have reason to know that she has a 
considerable regard for-him, and, I suppose, this will 
be the marriage. Now, Mr. Carlyon—by the way, 
how white you look! Do you know, I think that 
you London men over exert yourselves when you 
come into the country, and the change of air upsets 
you.”’ 

‘‘ There is—there may be something in that,’’ said 
poor Bernard, hastily, ‘‘I have been riding a good 
deal—but it is nothing—pray go on.”’ 

“‘Ah! and you ride hard, too. Miss Trevelyan 
remarked yesterday, when you came in, that you 
looked flushed as if from a gallop.”’ And he con- 
tinued to watch Carlyon, who was conscious of 
changing color two or three times under the other’s 
gaze. 

*<T shall be more careful in future,” said Bernard, 
with aneffort. ‘ But what is your inquiry?” 

“Why this,’’ said Heywood, “ for I am in—I will 
not say a delicate, but a double position. This gen- 
tleman is, as I have said, my friend, and I would 
gladly promote a marriage upon which he has set 
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his heart. On the other hand, I am still more bound, 
for reasons with which I need not trouble you now, 
to take care of the interests of Lilian Trevelyan. Of 
course we shall employ lawyers to do that which, in 
this happy country, lawyers only can do; but, in the 
first place, there are two or three points for con- 
sideration. I have no doubt that, with your know- 
ledge and practical habits, you will put me right in a 
minute.” “s 

Carlyon only trusted himself with another slight 
assent. 

‘“‘ This lover of Lilian’s,” said Heywood, possibly 
choosing his words, “though rich, is unfortunately 
placed in certain circumstances; which, though in 
no way afiecting his honor, would be exceedingly 
disadvantageous to his interests were they known. 
And—I speak to you again, in the utmost confidence 
—they are so apparently—shall I say suspicious, that 
if Lilian herself—”’ 

‘*One word, Mr. Heywood,’”’ said Bernard, “ and 
you will forgive the interruption when you under- 
stand its reason. I must not hear the circumstances 
you were about to mention.”’ 

‘*T have to beg your forgiveness, sir,” said the 
priest, with the instant and haughty humility of a 
man of the world. “I understand you. I had ven- 
tured to rely on your assurance a few minutes ago, 
that you were willing to be useful. 1 am trenching, 
it appears, on professional etiquette—my ignorance 
is my only excuse.”” He raised his hand to his hat, 
as if about to terminate the interview; when Ber- 
nard replied quietly—for he had been for some time 
striving to master himself, and the little personality 
assisted him— 

‘** You do understand me, Mr. Heywood. I repeat 
that I shall most gladly be of any service to Miss 
Trevelyan. But there is a reason why I ought not 
clandestinely to become possessed of information 
with which I might, as I gather from your state- 
ment, materially damage the interests of a suitor for 
Miss Trevelyan’s hand.” 

Hey wood’s bold, keen glance was turned full upon 
the face of Carlyon, but it was met by a gaze as bold 
and searching as his own. For Bernard, after the 
first shock of Heywood’s communication was over, 
_ had learned, either from an unguarded look, or from 
an over-acted passage—a word will suffice where the 
faculties are so painfully sharpened—that the priest 
knew his secret. 

** You had better speak plainly, Mr. Carlyon,”’ re- 
plied Heywood, who knew, in his turn, that both 
masks had fallen.” 

‘¢T have done so,” said Carlyon. ‘And I do not 
know that I ought to say another word. To Mr. 
Heywood it is certainly needless that I should.” 

‘*T am a plain man, sir,’’ said the priest, ‘‘and I 
like straight-forward dealing; and, therefore, if you 
will not speak out, I will. An attorney has sent his 
clerk to be @ sort of man in possession at Aspen 
Court, and that attorney’s clerk has done Miss Tre- 
velyan, a beautiful young lady of one of the best 
families in England, the honor to regard her with 
favor; and, like a chivalrous rival, declines to hear 





any thing against a millionaire, who intends to 
marry her.” 

** How utterly unworthy I should be of the hopes 
I entertain,” said Bernard, with an unmoved voice 
and’a calm smile, ‘‘ could I feel shamed, even for a 
second, by your high-minded taunts? Can you bor- 
row nothing stronger than that from your friend 
Rabelais? He was a master of vituperation; but 
would hardly have found a sting in charging a gentle- 
man with having raised his eyes something higher 
than his fortunes, before raising his fortunes to the 
height he designed.” 

‘*A neat speech, and well spoken,’’ said Hey- 
wood; ‘‘and one which sounds like a scrap from a 
sentimental comedy. Perhaps you write for the 
stage? Atall events, accept my applause. I have 
not the slightest right to go farther, and to ask Mr. 
Bernard Carlyon whether, as a practical man, he has 
any reason, the least, for anticipating the accomplish- 
ment of his ambition?” 

‘* That, sir,”’ said Bernard, preserving his temper, 
‘is not the question of the moment. My object was 
merely toavoid the receiving an undue advantage from 
what, when you began to speak, I supposed to be a 
professional confidence. * Probably I mistook a sup- 
posed case for a real one,”’ he added, in a tone which 
he tried to render as careless as he could. 

“ You would like to lay that flattering unction to 
your soul,”’ said the clergyman, now laughing with- 
out reserve, but not offensively. ‘‘Come, we have 
exchanged cut and thrust; suppose we keep the 
peace for a few moments, and, if you like, you may 
imagine that I spoke rudely in order to test your 
power of self-command. We priests, you know, are 
artful enough for any thing. But I must try back on 
the old scent, (is that the orthodox phrase?) and it 
we are to talk at all on the subject, I must ask you 
to consider your social position.” 

‘‘ Mr. Heywood,”’ said Bernard, “ we are speak- 
ing under curious circumstances, I interrupted you 
in a story which probably you introduced in order to 
be interrupted, and a certain inference, which I have 
not contradicted, naturally resulted. But—”’ 

‘“* My dear young friend,” said Heywood, ‘you 
are clearly destined for the House of Commons, and 
will do well to reserve these phrases for the honora- 
ble and learned gentlemen opposite, who may slightly 
misapprehend you, and so forth. You profess love 
for Miss Lilian Trevelyan: you are speaking to her 
best and most trusted friend, who invites you to 
speak out, and you answer in the platitudes of a de- 
bating society.”’ 

“T have great respect for Miss Trevelyan’s 
friend,’’ said Bernard, who was determined not to 
be driven, ‘‘ but I have no right to suppose that he is 
mine.” 

‘‘ That is the first sensible word I have heard from 
you,’’ said Heywood, good-naturedly ; ‘and it de- 
serves to be met with frankness. Lilian Trevelyan 
is every thing to me; and all my friendships and en- 
mities (if enmities were proper) must connect them- 
selves with her welfare. That is plain speaking— 


now for yourself. I like you; and I do not think it 
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impossible that, with opportunities, Miss Trevelyan 
might ultimately be brought to a similar admission— 
though you need not flush up to your eyes in that 
manner. And, as I was rude just now, I ought to 
say (though, as a man of sense, you are already sure 
of it) that the mere accident of your learning the law 
in an office, instead of yawning over it in chambers, 
is--with me—a circumstance in your favor, rather 
than against you. There is a man who will, one of 
these days, be a cabinet minister, who was, no very 
long time ago, holding your place in a solicitor’s 
house in the city. But I do not intend that Miss 
Lilian Trevelyan shall be a lawyer’s wife. Meliora 
canamus, Mr, Carlyon.”? 

**] am indebted to you for having said so much,”’ 
replied Bernard, ‘‘ and it makes me quite sure that 
you mean to say more.” 

** Very little more; for you must speak now, or 
ever hereafter hold your peace gn this subject. I 
have told you my position with regard to Miss Tre- 
velyan; and, as you have spent a day with us, I 
imagine you have convinced yourself that I have 
described it aright: so I speak with some authority. 
Have you any private fortune, or expectations of 
one ?”? : 

‘*T have no private fortune,”’ said Carlyon. ‘It 
is not worth while talking of my expectations.” 

‘*T see what you mean,” replied the priest. 
‘* Well, you must be near the expiration of your en- 
gagement to Mr. Molesworth—is he going to take 
you into partnership ?”’ 

‘There is no reason for my expecting such an 
offer,” replied Bernard; ‘‘and were it made, I should 
decline it.’ 

‘Decline a share in a capital business—which 
produces some six or seven thousand a-year, I am 
told ?” 

‘** As you seem interested in the house, there is no 
objection to my telling you that your estimate is 
under the mark,’ said Carlyon; ‘‘and that, were 
Mr. Molesworth’s great energies supported by those 
of a working partner—”’ 

“Such as you would make— instead of the gentle- 
man who keeps bears and lynxes at Sydenham ?”’ 

‘t Just so,”’ said Bernard, smiling at this fresh proof 
of Heywood's acquaintance with the subject; ‘but 
such as it is not my ambition to make.”’ 

** Come—you have ambition, then: that is some- 
thing. I was afraid that you had none—and were 
content to grovel on, filing, and demurring, and en- 
dorsing, and attesting, and declaring, and excepting, 
and vouching, and muddling, until you could sit 
down with a good balance at your bankers, and com- 
placently meditate on the noble and useful practice 
ia which you had passed life.”’ 

* Let me compliment you on having picked up 
the mantle of Rabelais, and on its excellent fit,”’ said 
Bernard. 

‘‘And I compliment you on your self-command; 
and I am glad to think that the loss of Miss Trevel- 
yan will not break your heart,’’ returned the other. 
‘*‘ And now we may as well understand one another. 
in a spirit of kindness toward you I have invited 





your explanations, and you refuse them—probably 
thinking that Iam a mere interloper, and designing 
to address yourself directly to the young lady. But 
you do not know the family in question, or its habits. 
Come over to Lynfield and make your proposals, and 
you will be at once referred to me for a decisive and 
final answer. You might have saved yourself trouble 
by an explanation on the spot—but that is your affair. 
Meantime I was requested by Miss Trevelyan, should 
I accidentally meet you, to request the return of a 
chain of hers, which you forgot to mention yester- 
day. I believe that I see it—very thoughtful of you 
to wéar it yourself, to ensure its safety; but let me 
release you from the charge.” 

Now this was a mere guess of Heywood’s, for he 
could not see the carefully guarded chain; but the 
shot told. 

‘““Mr. Heywood,” said Bernard, after a pause, 
“vou are a clergyman, but—”’ 

“ But a Papist; who, if honest, wishes to convert 
you, and, if dishonest, to use you—is it not written 
in the book of the chronicle of Protestant belief, and 
do you suppose I am irritated with you for holding 
to your amiable creed?” 

‘*T might be hurt if I thought you in earnest,” said 
Bernard, laughing; ‘‘but I rather imagine that you 
acquit me of intolerance. I was about to say,” he 
continued, with earnestness, ‘‘ that, during our inter- 
views both yesterday and to-day, your tone has been 
that of a well-tried man of the world—a man whose 
conversation one enjoys, but who certainly does not 
invite one’s confidences.” 

“People have said that to me before, do you 
know,” said Heywood, smiling; ‘and it is very sad 
that it should be so. I must go through a course of 
tracts or something, to make me less worldly. Do 
you think that any of your evangelical parsons would 
take me as an apprentice for a little while? due se- 
curity being given that I should not proselytize or 
smoke tobacco.” s 

‘‘ But, considering our very recent acquaintance,” 
said Bernard, not heeding the interruption, “I sup- 
pose 1 may believe that such a conversation as we 
have had would hardly have taken place if you had 
not some reason for carrying it further. I will imi- 
tate your plain speech, and say [ am convinced that 
I can be of some service to you.” 

‘You are a man of talent, Mr. Carlyon; but, does 
your talent carry you no farther than this? You are 
silent. Well, admitting that you can be of service— 
not to me, but to the family to which I am attached 
—are you willing to be so ?’’ 

‘The question is hardly one which you, Mr. Hey- 
wood, need ask.”’ 

‘‘The Trevelyans are not ungrateful, and what- 
ever you may do for them will be overpaid: I use 
the word deliberately, because I know that you will 
approve it. But, still, the service required is a large 
one.”* 

“JT am not afraid to hear what it is,” said Car- 
lyon. 

‘‘But I am half afraid to tell it you,’’ said the 
other: “ which, however, I should not be it I be- 
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lieved you half in earnest about Miss Trevelyan. 
Don’t look so haughtily indignant: a want of earn- 
estness is one of the accomplishments which at your 
age a man studies, and is proud of; and does not 
utterly despise until his eyes open a little wider.” 

“Still,” said Bernard, quietly, “I should like to 
hear what you have to say. You have, obviously, 
made close inquiries, no doubt in connection with 
the object you seek, and probably these have in- 
formed you that I am scarcely a trifler, or, shal! I 
say, to be trifled with.” 

“Good,” said the priest. ‘‘ Anger, as worthy old 
Fuller observes, is one of the sinews of the soul, and 
he that wants it hath a maimed mind. 1 am glad 
Miss Trevelyan has so complete a champion. Now 
—listen. Your house has taken away Aspen Court 
from Lilian Trevelyan. Will you do your utmost 
to restore it to her ?”’ 

This speech certainly made Bernard start, and not 
without reason. It sounded like one of those auda- 
cious things which peoplesay so coolly tous in dreams, 
and which we hear and answer with so much com- 
posure—but then Carlyon had the disadvantage of 
being awake. He turned a bewildered eye upon his 
companion, as if to ask him to repeat his words. 
Heywood left him no time for discussion. 

‘* Of course,” he said, “this is not a question to be 
answered in an instant. Give it full consideration. 
Only understand, that those who make it, perfectly 
comprehend your position, and the amount of means 
you possess for carrying out their object. Do not 
imagine that they suppose they are negotiating with 
a mere tool. Understand this; and, also, that he 
who leads Miss Trevelyan to Aspen as its heiress, 
leads her there as his wife.” 

He spoke at last in the tone which carries convic- 
tion of the sincerity and good faith of the speaker, 
and he took Bernard’s hand. 

‘*T have set a prize before you—but it is set high. 
If your heart fails you, there is no shame in the mat- 
ter; and I dare say you may make a very good so- 
licitor, and lead a quiet and prosperous life, without 
Lilian Trevelyan. But, if you choose the other 
course, and dare venture for Aspen, you will be well 
backed by those who can be good friends to their 
friend. And, now, not another word. Come over 
to Lynfield the day after to-morrow. And should 
you decline to aid us, I will spare you all trouble- 
some explanation: if I see you return Miss Trevel- 
yan’s chain, I shall understand that this conversation 
is forgotten. And now, good day.’’ 

He shook Bernard’s hand kindly, and walked 
away. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE OWL AND THE KITTENS. 


Charles, Earl of Rookbury, attained his majority 
in the year of Lord Nelson’s funeral. Public atten- 
tion was called to the fact by the young earl himself 
—who, having entertained a select party upon the 
evening of the solemn ceremonial, and having got 
outrageously tipsy, as was not unusual with the ter- 





ritorial aristocracy in the year 1806, did sally forth 
with some companions, and from the top of a hack- 
ney-coach did laudably essay to dry the tears of the 
weeping metropolis, by assuring the crowds that he 
should take his seat in the Lords in a very few 
weeks, and though Nelson was gone, he— Charles of 
Rookbury—would watch over the country and the 
constitution. His friends hurraed this heroic decla- 
tion; but the mob did not see the fun, pulled the 
party from the coach near the king’s mews, and 
handled them almost as roughly as the paragraph- 
mongers did for some days aflerward. Very witty 
were the latter upon the young lord’s foolishness, 
and came out bitterly in italics. “A certain sprig 
of nobility, just escaped from the twig at Eaton, is 
supposed to have fancied himself an admiral t’ other 
night, because he was half-seas over.’”? Such was 
the character of the epigrams by which the despotism 
of the aristocrats was tempered half a century ago; 
and Lord Rookbury came in for his share, as may be 
seen on proper application to Mr. Panizzi. But Lord 
Rookbury, though unluckily notorious for some time 
for this unseemly outbreak, had done and could do 
even better things than drinking claret, and publish- 
ing the fact. 

He came, afier a long minority, to an ample and 
well-nursed estate, and having distinguished himself 
at college, was, as usual, expected to distinguish 
himself in public life. As usual, too, he disappointed 
expectations founded on that basis; as anybody who 
will take the trouble to look through Mr. Dod’s Par- 
liamentary Guide for the last ten years will find is 
still the course (with a few confirmatory exceptions) 
of University stars—a result, by the way, which 
ought to be set down to the credit of a system in- 
tended to prepare men to win the world’s prizes, not 
those of the colleges. Lord Rookbury’s family 
friends were chiefly Tories ;; which was, perhaps, a 
sufficient reason for the young lord, who always held 
that relations were a mistake, taking the other side. 
However, though he eschewed his native benches, 
he would not be naturalized on those opposite, and 
early gave evidence of the self-will, or independence, 
as he preferred to call it, which marked him through 
life. Of course, the Court and Carlton blandish- 
ments were alike tried upon the wealthy young no- 
bleman ; but while he could be made to like neither 
the king’s wit nor the queen’s snuff, he was also 
proof to “the virtuous Dauphin’? and the vocal 
Morris. It was soon found that Lord Rookbury 
could not be *‘had’’ But he attended in his place 
very regularly ; and often made a brief smart speech, 
full of sarcasm, and designed to show both sides that 
they were incapable of going to the bottom of the 
question. The latter half of his address generally 
overthrew the argument of the former, and his prac- 
tical commentary on both halves was going away 
without voting at all. Even as a young man, re- 


cently printed diaries have shown that Lord Rook- 
bury sometimes set older lords thinking, when they 
had only intended dividing. 

Time passed, so did Percevals, Liverpools, and 
Cannings, and Lord Rookbury’s nature continued to 
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isolate itself. He read much; he thought deeply ; 
and he did nothing. The brief, keen speeches still 
flashed out amid the commonplace of the house, and 
every body listened ; but rising men felt that, though 
they might fear Rookbury’s sarcasms, they need not 
fear his competition—and that is a thought which 
mightily consoles some of your rising men. And 
others, who had risen and could afford to be pleased 
when they liked, internally regretted that Rookbury 
had been too rich to be put into harness, or something 
might have been made of him had he been duly bit- 
ted. lt was even hinted that, in reform times, the 
great Earl Chimborazo, high-throned all height above, 
had looked down from his inaccessible mountain, 
round which he haughtily permitted the world to re- 
volve, and had indicated one of the lower peaks as a 
station for Rookbury. But he refused it—and even 
lived. That earl passed, and was succeeded, and 
again Rookbury might have had office. He was, 
perhaps, a thought nearer to it now than ever in his 
life; for though the new premier’s jovial laugh was 
unlike Rookbury’s taunting gibe, the men had some- 
thing akin in their common scorn of humbug. But 
it was too late—at least, so Lord Rookbury thought; 
and it was decidedly so when Sir Robert and Lord 
John began alternately to mount guard, relieving one 
another at intervals. Kookbury was too old for 
drill. When, in 1846, Lord John came in on his 
five years’ repairing lease, Lord Rookbury was 
sixty-one. There is a trifle to add yet, before he ar- 
rives at Aspen Court. 

It has not been mentioned, Lord Rookbury seldom 
mentioned it himself, and never among his friends, 
that he married. Nobody exactly knew why, but 
so many of Lord Rookbury’s acts were incompre- 
hensible. He was proud of his descent. Lady 
Rookbury’s father wasatea-dealer. He liked beauty. 
The countess was short, hungry-looking, and had 
high cheek-bones. And though Rookbury did not 
admire virtue, or set the slightest example thereof, 
he conceived it desirable in a peeress ; and this made 
it the more strange that he should marry a widow 
whose Cheltenham interval had been talked about. 
There was some money, but not enough to be any 
object to his lordship—at least so people said, judg- 
ing from his rental and the large sums he spent on 
his own amusements. However, they married, and 
lived decorously enough at Rookton Woods and in 
Acheron Square for four years, when the Countess 
of Rookbury, having presented the earl with an 
heir, became dissatisfied with the court physicians 
and called in a homeopathist. Being thus left a 
widower, Lord Rookbury announced, to prevent 
trouble to the mothers of families—for he was a 
very gentlemanly man—that little Viscount Dawton 
was not to have a step-mamma. 

It would have been very delightful to me to have 
been able to continue the last sentence after the 
fashion of many charming writers of my acquaint- 
ance. Why can I not add, “ and, retiring from the 
gay, but heartless metropolis, the bereaved father 
resolved to devote himself to the education of his 
only child, in whose expanding intellect and amiable 





ways the affectionate earl found his only consolation 
for the loss of his Matilda?’’ Because, if I did make 
that statement, I should be committing scandalum 
magnatum. The earl did not retire from the 
heartless metropolis, but, on the contrary, he re- 
furnished his town-house in exquisite taste, and 
during the season gave marvelous dinners, by which 
his cook, Monsieur Quenelle, gained a European 
reputation. But he was not fond of his child, nor 
even of his friend’s children, (which latter liking is 
sometimes fousd in men who take no great interest 
in their own,) and he placed little Lord Dawton under 
such governess-ship and tutor-ship as he considered 
might exonerate himself from all further trouble in 
that trifling matter. And having himself been sent 
to Eton and Oxford, he sent Dawton to Harrow and 
Cambridge, at which latter seat of polite learning 
and true religion the heir of Rookton Woods was 
beating bargees as*our story began. 

So far I have stated nothing against Lord Rook- 
bury. He was anexceedingly clever person, shrewd, 
audacious, and sarcastic, With ample means, and 
plenty of will. Also, let us give him his further 
due. He wasa finished gentleman in manners, in- 
capable of coarseness, except under strong provoca- 
tions, and remarkably pleasant in the society of wo- 
men. At the time we speak of, his tall figure, thin 
almost to fragility, but upright as a column, had not 
stiffened with age. His small, well-made head was 
perfectly bald. Wrinkles had reluctantly intruded 
to disturb the delicate Saxon features, and perhaps 
the habitual doubt—I do not like to write distrust— 
which marked the old man’s face, had aided to deepen 
the lines near the mouth. The cold blue eye was 
undimmed, and the teeth were white and perfect. 
Carefully, but not foppishly dressed, and bearing 
himself loftily and well, Lord Rookbury looked an 
excellent type of the English gentleman of rank, and 
when foreigners came to hear the debates in the 
Lords, they always marked him out as somebody, 
and were surprised to be told (by officials) that he 
was—‘‘ O, nobody particular—a peer.’’ And by this 
time men with not a: twentieth part of Rookbury’s 
talent, had learned to speak of him as a mere crot- 
cheteer, and even to pity him as possibly a little 
cracked. 

I am afraid that I must not let him down so easily. 
He was a sad old reprobate, and there you have it in 
half aline. A fine classical scholar, he wrote Latin 
verses as good as Lord Wellesley’s, but all the 
purity was in the style. He liked Juvenal, which 
was odd, for that uncompromising gentleman lashes 
avarice, fraud, and luxury, and Lord Rookbury 
practiced all three. Chiefly, you would wonder that 
aman who looked so well, and spoke so boldly, was 
a downright cheat. And yet he was one. I do not 
think he exactly loved money for its own sake, and 
he would certainly spend it unhesitatingly in the 
gratification either of a pleasure or a vengeance, but 
he. liked to take advantage of everybody. It was 
curiously developed, ihis passion for “getting the 
pull,’’ as he called it; and he would make private 
sacrifices that the world might see him a winner. 
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During part of his life he took to the turf; and more 
than one person now lives virtuously on the pension 
Lord Rookbury bestowed as a reward for taking the 
public shame of a daring turf-swindle, contrived by 
himself. You cannot cheat much at whist in Eng- 
land, but at écarté, in his own house, Lord Rook- 
bury managed to win so wonderfully from a French 
gentleman, who knew himself to be of the first force, 
that the latter insisted on moving the table. There 
were looking-glasses in the room, by the way, and 
somehow Lord Rookbury not only won no more, 
but thought it well to return his past winnings. I 
shall not dwell upon his character more than is 
necessary, but he will have a good deal to do with 
a struggle which I foresee is coming, and I do not 
wish any of my readers to be imposed upon by the 
talents or beguiled by the manners of this gentle- 
manly good-for-nothing old Lord Rookbury. 

Rookton Woods, his seat, was in the same county 
with Aspen Court, but nearly at the other end of it. 
We need not describe the place, because -we are not 
going thither at present, but it shall be shown in its 
season. Parliament was up for the Easter holydays, 
and Lord Rookbury had gone home. There had 
been some frosts, to the great wrath of the hunting 
men, but the open day had come at last, and the Z. 
P. H. having met at Smudgington Bottom, and found, 
the fields around that moist retreat were soon studded 
with riderless horses, and horseless ex-riders. Lord 
Rookbury, who rode well to hounds, had been punc- 
tual at cover-side, and had shamed younger men by 
his management and boldness up to the first check. 
But while the old dog-fox was being extracted from 
the willow-copse near Blashtree End, which is 
about four miles, as the crow flies, from Aspen 
Court, a thought suddenly struck the Earl of Rook- 
bury, and he was seen no more in that day’s hunt. 
Soon afterward the fox gallantly broke away at the 
other end of the wood, and after going to the right to 

-Ankelow Butts, and over Bobchurch Hill, and so by 
Jobbins’ farm and the Leasowes, took the left across 
the Hazleby road and the railway, where there was 
another check. But the hounds picked him up, and 
he went steadily over the downs to Grigs’ Gorse, 
and thence by Low W hacks to Bibbington, and was 
finally run into within a hundred yards from the 
Three Blind Ducks, Sluice Common, after a fine run 
of an hour and ten minutes, making the ninety- 
seventh brace the Z. P. H. has killed this last month, 
and so hurrah for the manly pig-skin. 

Lord Rookbury, who knew every inch of the 
country, having cleared himself from the hunt, set 
his horse’s head straight for Aspen Court, and ac- 
cording to his custom, when he was bent on an ob- 
ject, lost very little time in getting there. He gave 
a glance at his perfect tops, and was gratified to find 
that he was scarcely splashed, and for the rest he 
knew that his costume was faultless. Even be- 
tween sixty and seventy it is as well to be tidy 
when one calls upon ladies, and Lord Rookbury was 
looking exceedingly well. He rode up to the door, 
which stood wide open, and began to hammer with 
his whip-handle. After some battering, the red- 





armed Martha appeared, and immediately began 
to courtesy to horse and rider, with her usual in- 
dustry. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Wilmslow were at home. 

‘*Out for a drive, I suppose ?” said the earl. 

* Naw, sir,’’ said Martha, eager not to be misun- 
derstood. 

“Mr. Wilmslow out with the hounds, eh? I 
did n’t see him.” 

‘** Naw, sir, naw,’’ said Martha. 

** But he ’s not here, you say, girl?’ 

‘* Naw, sir, I dint say so. But he don’t want to 
see you, and he knows what you ’ve come for.” 

“ Does he ?”’ said the earl; ‘‘ then he knows alittle 
more than I do myself.” 

‘You be after no good,”’ continued the faithful 
Martha; ‘‘and sooner you be off, better we be 
pleased.” 

It is impossible to say precisely what passed 
through the earl’s mind at this notification of his 
supposed intentions; but he made a most remarka- 
ble face at the rosy Martha, and then taking out his 
card-case he endeavored to hand a card to that un- 
compromising person. But she put her great hands 
behind her. 

‘J shan’t take none of your papers, naw. It’s 
just as master thought, and you may keep it to your- 
self.” 

“Don’t be such a fool, girl,’ said Lord Rookbury, 
ceasing to be amused, and suddenly looking very 
black indeed. ‘Take that card to Mr. Wilmslow, 
who is under some mistake about me, and then let 
me hear his answer. Do you hear?” he said, hastily 
dismounting and entering the hall. 

Noblesse oblige in more senses than one, especially 
in this country; and, at any rate, it was not such a 
person as poor Martha who could be expected to re- 
sist that dark scowl and thunderous command. But 
she resolved to compromise between her fears and 
her duty; and so taking the card with some tremor, 
she hastily made off with it into the lower regions of 
the house and far enough away from the smoking- 
room, whence, indeed, Wilmslow had espied Lord 
Rookbury, and having been seized with one of his 
old terrors of legal invasion, had issued the sternest 
orders that he was not to be visible. 

Throwing his rein over a hook at the door the 
earl walked about the hall for some time, and might 
have been walking there up to this present writing 
‘for any step Martha would have taken to abridge his 
exercise. He pictured to himself Martha returning 
to her master with the card—the horror of that mas- 
ter at finding that he had sent an offensive message 
to one of the leading aristocrats of his county, who 
had honored him with a visit of congratulation on 
recovering his estate; and he went on to imagine 
Wilmslow hastily dressing himself, and preparing a 
speech of apologies, and his lordship even proceeded 
to arrange a pleasant little joking reply, which should 
set the penitent at his ease. All this was very well 
in theory, but practically beside the mark ; inasmuch 
as the Rookton Woods’ card, with a large black 
smear on front and back from the thumb and finger 
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of the good Martha, was safely stuck between the 
spikes of a save-all on the kitchen mantelpiece—the 
damsel intending that it should there remain until 
her mistress returned; and inasmuch as Mr. Wilms- 
low, having bitten his cigar through in his irritation, 
was pacing the passages in a high state of wrath and 
uncertainty, and wondering why the fellow below 
did not go, and whether he had not better secrete 
himself in one of the distant rooms until his wife or 
Carlyon (both of whom he heartily cursed for being 
away) should return to confront the supposed 
enemy. 

Lord Rookbury waited a very long time; long 
enough, he said to himself, for Wilmslow to have 
put himself into full court costume and studied a 
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been as welcome to the young ladies at Aspen as to 
the mighty hunters of the Z. P. H. It was a good 
day for bringing out poor little Amy, and in causing 
that pretty little field-marshal to review all the house- 
hold troops of pets which her sisters had enlisted 
during her illness. And when Lord Rookbury en- 
tered the garden, the old nobleman thought that a 
very pretty group was before him; and, as he had a 








perfect oration. And then he began to think that he 
was really being insulted, and dark thoughts entered 
into his head. He was on the point of leaving the 
house in a rage, when some light voices and some 
merry laughter came pleasantly on his ear. His face 
became quite rayonnant. 

‘*‘ Now, Mr. Acton Calveley, just to see whether 
your club stories are more accurate than your Ori- 
ental researches. You may, perhaps, know a pretty 
girl from a plain one, though you do not know Meso- 
potamia from Cappadocia.”’ 

With which observation he crossed the hall, which 
he knew weil, and listening for a moment found that 
the voices were in the garden. 

The fine day which had opened the hunting had 
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keen eye for beauty, it may be presumed that he was 
right. Mention hath been made of an old tree, in the 
hole of which lived a lean cat—herself inaccessible 
to the civilizing advances of the girls, but who did 
not object to her kittens being patronized and in- 
structed, (just as some trustless and blaspheming she 
Pariah, scowling from behind her short black pipe at 
her hovel-door, will snarl and scoff at the ladies from 
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the visiting-committee, with their tracts and soup, 
but will yet send her brats to the infant-school,) and 
who upon the present. occasion was at home. A 
stool had been brought for Amy, who was carefully 
shawled, and deposited before the tree, and the tame 
fawn was placed in her arms, that they might keep 
one another warm, as Kate thoughtfully observed. 
The owl had been brought out—not much to his 
satisfaction—and was perched on a garden-chair, 
blinking mightily in the sunshine. The rabbits 
were on the grass, munching and shaking their ears, 
and occasionally performing violent and convulsive 
jumps, throwing themselves into the air without any 
obvious cause for such feats. Emma was holding 
one of the ring-doves on her finger, and laying one 
or two of her glossy brown curls across the bird as 
she caressed it. And Kate, having climbed upon a 
large garden-basket which she had reversed for the 
purpose, was withdrawing the old cat’s kittens one 
by one for exhibition: @ measure wistfully regarded 
by that matron, though on the whole she appeared 
to have a general confidence in the administration. 
Three of the kittens were already on the grass before 
Emma. The three girls were looking happy and 
laughing merrily as Lord Rookbury advanced. 

He raised his hat, and smiled with great urbanity 
upon the group as he gazed from one to the other. 
By a curious coincidence the owl on the chair 
just then opened his eyes very wide, and gazed with 
considerable interest upon the three plump kittens on 
the grasa, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MR. CHEQUERBENT AT THE BAR OF JUSTICE. 


The chivalrous and captive Paul raged vehemently 
as he was conducted to the police-station, and lost 
no oppgrtunity of conveying to the police, and to 
such other audience as accumulated around the pro- 
cession, his unhesitating opinion that of all the mis- 
creants permitted to encumber the earth, a full- 
blown tradesman Was at once the most offensive and 
the most despicable. His guardians rather evaded 
than exhausted the question by good-natured advice 
not to make a fool of himself, and the party soon 
reached the station, where the public was abruptly 
dismissed, the charge taken down, and Mr. Chequer- 
bent locked up. 

A cold seat in a gloomy cell, however, does won- 
ders with those to whom it is a novelty, and Paul’s 
passion began to subside with the fumes of the stimu- 
lants he had taken. He reflected, with some dismay, 
that he ought to have left town that evening, and 
that probably Carlyon would write to the office to 
inquire after him, that even if he escaped easily 
from the presence of the magistrate, the affair might 
be reported in the papers, and Mr. Molesworth al- 
ways read the police cases, and in short that there 
was a very good chance of his getting into a very 
disagreeable scrape. And, being a good-natured fel- 
low, he then found time to feel annoyed that he had 
made a scene which might injure Mrs. Sellinger with 
her connections, to say nothing of the vexation to poor 





little Miss Livingstone. Altogether he grew very 
hot and fidgety, and paced the scanty dungeon with 
so much irritation that one of the policemen looked 
in at the grating, and asked him whether he thought 
he was the white bear at the ‘ Zulogic gardens.” 

A gentleman with money in his pocket, and a little 
tact, has not much to apprehend from the severity of 
the police force. So as soon as Paul had calmed 
himself, and resolved upon a plan of action, his re- 
quest to be let out, that he might say a few words, 
was very favorably listened to. There happened to 
be no other criminal in the station (except a brawny 
and drunken costermonger who was awaiting, in 
gentle slumber, a mild magisterial remonstrance for 
a little excess in enforcing domestic discipline—his 
error was stunning his wife with a poker and then 
stamping on her,) so the inspector felt the less re- 
straint in offering Paul a seat by the fire, and the con- 
versation became friendly enough. During the dis- 
cussion which preceded Mr. Chequerbent’s removal 
from the dancing-academy, Mrs. Sellinger, thought- 
ful amid her annoyance, had fetched him his paletét. 
Luckily his cigar-case was in his pocket, and his 
explanation that he was ordered to smoke a good 
deal on account of neuralgian bronchitis in the vas- 
cular ventricle was humanely considered by the of- 
ficial, who having himself an hereditary tendency to 
the same complaint, did not refuse to share the reme- 
dy. And, in short, for a night in a police-station, 
Paul got through the hours pleasantly enough, and 
heard some profitable discourse, from which he may 
have learned, among other things, how little chance 
an accused person has of escaping from justice, 
when her inferior ministers have sufficient confidence 
in one another’s honor and veracity to support one 
another by any confirriation the rules of evidence 
demand. 

In the morning Paul had a tolerable breakfast 
brought him, and he had scarcely finished it when a 
lady arrived to see him. It is needless to say that 
this was poor Angela, who had already been to Mrs. 
Sellinger’s, and who brought a selection, from Paul’s 
carpet-bag, of every thing he would want for a 
morning toilet. Angy was agreeably astonished to 
see him come out to her with his usual laugh. She 
had half expected to hear his fetters come clanking 
along, like the husband’s in Fidelio. And she had 
scarcely a word of scolding for him, but was eager 
to go anywhere, and see anybody, and do any thing 
in the world, afier the manner of our beloved ones 
when we really want their assistance. She proposed 
to visit Paul’s antagonist, and to try and soften him, 
but. this Paul would not hear of. He admitted that 
he had behaved rather badly, and he meant to offer 
the fellow an apology himself, (though his insolence 
showed that he was a mere hound, who deserved all 
he had got,) but Angela should not go near him. 
What did Mrs. Sellinger say? Angela had lookéd 
into her room, she was of course in bed, for the ball 
had gone on until nearly six—but she sent her love to 
Mr. Chequerbent, and though she had tried in vain 
to mollify the man he had beaten, whose name was 
Shaddies, and who was a sort of miscellaneous 
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grocer in the neighborhood, she had written a note 
to the reporter who usually attended the police-court 
(whose daughter she had once taught) and had beg- 
ged him to suppress the story for the papers. This 
piece of kind thoughtfulness, when she had good 
right to sulk, proved, Paul declared, that the hand- 
some dancing-mistress was a most amicable party 
and an out-and-outer. 

Paul then began to consider whether he had better 
defend himself by counsel, and he thought of two or 
three barristers, just called, who had eaten many 


oysters and applauded many Adelphia performances, 


with him, and any one of whom would have cheer- 
fully come up to Clerkenwell, and harangued the 
magistrate in his favor, citing every precedent of a 
combat from Moses and the Egyptian down to the 
last members of Parliament who fought for a cab. 
But the friendly inspector dissuaded him from this 
course, as inimical to his own interests, summing up 
his reasons in a terse whisper, 

“ The beaks hate tongue. Eh?” 

Yielding to this suggestion and strictly inhibiting 
Miss Livingstone from any attempt upon the ple- 
beian Shaddles, Paul dismissed her with his bene- 
diction, and arranging that they should meet in court. 
So the little actress went away somewhat comforted 
at Paul’s cheerfulness, but still in awful terror at the 
thoughts of the vengeance which she felt assured 
would be launched upon him from the magisterial 
bench. She determined to be near him during what 
she chose to think his ‘*‘ trial,’’ and to console him in 
the dark hour of doom, and although I do not sup- 
pose her line of reading had ever made her acquaint- 
ed with that sweet saint who sat by Russell’s side, 
she instinctively resolved on a similar course of de- 
votion. She wandered about the streets (for she 
was much too restless to go home and study her part 
in the new drama of the ‘‘Fiend Idiot of the Gory 
Gorge,” as she ought to have done) and altogether 
looked too fresh, and too neat, and too pretty to be 
walking about among the soddened, slovenly, slip- 
shod natives of Clerkenwell. 

The magistrate usually came down at half-past 
ten, and the poor little girl grew tired of walking 
about, looking listlessly into shop-windows, and 
being recognized by various patrons of the stage, 
who, in their shirt-sleeves, were going for their 
morning dram. She kept near the street in which 
the police-court stood, and at length went into a 
small newspaper shop, bought a miscellany in which 
some wretched stories were balanced by a mass of 
good sense and practical information, and all for a 
penny, and asked leave to sit down. Her arrival was 
providential, for the woman of the shop was dying 
for an audience to hear how shamefully her Johnny, 
a fine fear-nothing fellow, ma’am, and only eleven, 
had been caned by a gentleman, as he called himself, 
though anybody might have seen he was nothing of 
the kind, for just knocking his tip-cat into the eye of 
a lady who happened to be going by promiscuous as 
the poor child was playing. And when Johnny’s 
grievances had been told out, and a few other revela- 
tions of interest, including the probability of his 





speedily having a new little brother or sister, and a 
treatise on various infantine diseases, had been of- 
fered, after the manner of matrons of that class with 
their chance customers, Angela was allowed to take 
up & newspaper. 

Members of Parliament are not the only people 
who take hints from the press. Angela’s eye hap- 
pened to fall upon a paragraph headed, “ Disgracefu! 
Bigotry in a Parson.”” She read on, and found thata 
clergyman was being vehemently castigated for hav- 
ing expressed a wish that a certain theatre in his 
London parish were closed. The indignant journa!- 
ist made mince-meat of the haughty and bigoted 
buttress of a bloated establishment. A parson pre- 
sume to attack the stage, whose business “’t was to 
hold a mirror up to nature !’”’ Probably this insolent 
priest did not know that four words of a Greek who 
had written plays had been quoted by St. Paul, a 
humble tent-maker, whom proud ecclesiastics in 
purple and fine linen thought beneath their notice. 
Perhaps he had never heard of Shakspeare, who was 
not for an age but for all time, and who had written 
glowing lessons of virtue and morality, which it 
would be well if all sermons contained. Perhaps he 
thought that assailing an establishment where sixty- 
seven people got their bread was the way to spread 
peace on earth and good will amongst men. The 
fierce and haughty priest, who would doubtless be a 
Laud or an inquisitor if he had the power, was re- 
commended to keep to his books, and not to wing 
his venomed shafts against the drama, which con- 
tained passages of a purity which churchmen might 
well imitate, and whose eloquence and pathos made 
their way through the iciest bosom, and turned to 
melting charity the coldest heart. 

This intense and logical appeal, addressed to a 
poor, white, threadbare, over-worked curate, who 
had regretted that a theatre, which nightly gollected 
all the scoundrelism of the district to see scoundrel- 
ism glorified upon the stage, and which its managers 
avowed was weekly supported *‘two nights a week 
by wages, four nights by thieves,’’ could not be bet- 
ter regulated, produced an effect of which the exas- 
perate writer little dreamed. It was not the close- 
ness of its reasoning, or the beautiful fervor of its 
language, but the eulogy on the powers of the drama 
that did the work. Angela laid down the paper, and 
with a raised color and a flushing cheek walked out 
of the little shop, ringing, with a violent clatter, the 
spring-bell on the half door, and cutting the shop 
matron short in an elaborate discussion, with an- 
other customer, on the tyranny of compulsory vac- 
cination. 

Miss Livingstone, with an energetic step, hastened 
to the nearest stationer’s, where she bought a very 
fine card embossed with roses and wreaths, and upon 
which, with a very scratchy steel pen, she inscribed 
her name, not over legibly, for her education had 
been a little neglected. And then she made off for 
the police-court, where she found one of the officers 
who had seen her at the station, and who, learning 
her errand, conducted her to the magistrate’s private 
door, and apprised her that ‘‘the Beak had shown.” 
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The Beak, known in private circles as Mr. Prior, 
had arrived+if it is necessary to translate—and 
while his chief clerk was disposing of some routine 
business in court, was amusing himself with a news- 
paper containing an attack upon one of his decisions. 
The article was in quite another vein from that of 
the energetic assailant of the clergy, and after giving 
a report of the case in question, proceeded to argue, 
closely and wittily, that Mr. Prfor had done an in- 
justice. Nor could this be disputed if the premises 
had only been correct. But—and the accomplished 
journalist, who in his West-end chambers penned 
the sharp and biting diatribe, never condescended to 
speculate on a chain of such vulgar chances—the 
report was incorrect in every important particular. 
And for this the reasons were so shockingly low 
that I am ashamed to write them. The regular re- 
porter at the police-court could not attend at the 
hearing, because his wife was engaged in presenting 
io him, with some difficulty, a ninth co-heiress to the 
manifold writer and the flimsy. He sent a substi- 
tute, who would have been efficient, but, not expect- 
ing to be employed, had taken so much whisky and 
water in, the course of a religious argument with a 
brother-reporter, a Catholic, for whose conversion he 
was anxious, that, though he managed with habitual 
instinct to scratch several facts of the case together, 
they were arranged in such a form as to present any 
thing but the story which came out before Mr. Prior. 
Then another trifle interfered with the accuracy of 
the report—the reporter did not hear the case at all; 
he was too late for it, but as it was one of interest, 
he gleaned his points as well as he could from spec- 
tators, policemen, and other unrecognized authori- 
ties. The wonder was, not that a duty done under 
such disadvantages was done so ill, but that it was 
done so well; but this was small consolation to Mr. 
Prior, who was spiked on a glittering epigram for 
bad law and bad English, of both of which he was 
quite innocent. 

Paul Chequerbent’s liberality at the station-house 
had ensured for his pretty little friend an attention 
which possibly she might not otherwise have gained. 
For on her knocking at the magistrate’s private door, 
and presenting her splendid card, the policeman, 
who knew her, made such a sign to the one who 
opened the door, that he received the imposing 
document without a grin, ushered her into a wait- 
ing-room, and went through a double-door into the 
presence. There was a pause, during which little 
Angela, with a fluttering but a resolute heart, un- 
fastened her bonnet-strings and repeated some words 
to herself. 

“* Ah! well—let her come in,” she heard a deep, 
kindly-sounding voice say, as the doors opened. The 
policeman beckoned her. 

I think she was a little taken aback as she entered 
the magistrate’s room with a hasty but heroine’s 
step. She rather expected to be confronted with 
somebody more theatrically terrible. She supposed 
she should find a stern potentate in robes, and with 
a fierce frown, while his chin high in air, in the 
fashion of stage-haughtiness, shou!d be over his left 





shoulder. His hand should have rested significantly 
upon the open volume of the law. Her intended 
rush was somewhat spoiled when she found herself 
before a portly gentleman, certainly, with grave but 
handsome features, which lighted with a pleasant, 
encouraging smile as she entered, and who even 
bowed slightly and laid down his newspaper to: hear 
what she had to say. She hesitated. 

‘* You wished to speak to me,’’ said the magis- 
trate, taking up her card and trying to read it, ‘‘ Miss 
—a—Lumpingstart—Leamington—I beg your par- 
don?” 

‘« Livingstone, sir,’’ faltered out poor Angela, who 
was beginning to think that her proposed plan of at- 
tack might not be altogether so eligible as she had 
fancied it. 

‘So it is,” said Mr. Prior, “but you young ladies 
write such Italian hands that they are troublesome 
toan English eye. Well, do you wish to speak to 
me on business ?”’ 

“To speak to him on business,’’ Angela thought, 
was hardly cue enough for the speech she meditated, 
so she timidly explained that a gentleman of the 
name of Chequerbent was to be brought up that 
morning before his lordship for an assault. 

‘¢ Don’t say lordship,” said Mr. Prior, ‘ because 
that is premature. And whom has your friend been 
assaulting. You?” 

‘No, sir,” said Angela, startled into new excite- 
ment by this sudden and injurious supposition, ‘ he 
would protect me with his life. But in a moment of 
ungovernable rage, and stung into unmeasured mad- 
ness by a taunt hurled at me by a wretch, he raised 
his hand against the base minion of tyranny, at least 
his name is Shaddles,’’ said Angela, getting bewil- 
dered and traveling out of the theatrical record. 

The magistrate looked amused for a moment, and 
then said— 

‘¢Is the affair a theatrical squabble, Miss Living- 
stone? Because if so, 1 hope it will be made up 
without my interference. You know that words 
which would be tremendous between private people 
go for nothing among professionals—the most fright- 
ful vow of eternal hatred and hideous vengeance only 
means a little annoyance at not being repaid half a 
crown, or asked to supper. Surely you can make 
peace among you without me.”’ 

‘<Tt is not so, sir,’’ said Angela, once more resolv- 
ing to try her powers, and gaining confidence at the 
grave, fatherly voice of the magistrate. Measuring 
her distance, like a practiced artist, she suddenly 
dropped her bonnet, disheveled her hair in a second, 
and dashing to his knoe, knelt before him. 

“« Mercy, sir, O mercy,’’ she exclaimed, in those 
wild and piteous tones which nightly drew tears 
down the grimy cheeks of her Hoxton audiences, in 
the speech from The Hangman’s Darling ; or, The 
Bride of the Gallows, with which she now favored 
the worthy magistrate. ‘ Mercy for hisown young 
blood, mercy for his father’s gray hairs. Misled by 
infatuation, he has plunged into the abyss of crime ; 
but while the white-robed angel of Pity weeping 
waves her gentle wings over the storm-lashed deep 
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of Passion, the boisterous surge may be baffled of its 
victim and the wanderer’s bark find happy harbor. 
Mercy, sir, for you too are human—nay, think not I 
mean t’ insult you—but in that quivering lip I see 
the workings of compassion, and in that glistening 
eye I behold the dew of sympathy, a thousand times 
more precious than the diamonds sparkling upon the 
monarch’s brow.” 

Inspired by her own energy, she almost listened 
for the three rounds of thunderous applause which 
habitually greeted her clever and spasmodic delivery 
of the above beautiful passage. Instead of that de- 
monstration, however, as she hid her face between 


her pretty hands, really crying, but sobbing with her « 


shoulders in good melodramatic style into the bar- 
gain, the magistrate took her hand and raised her to 
her feet. 

‘Your elocution does you great credit,’’ he said, 
‘Cand the authors who write for you are fortunate 
fellows. And now tell me what you came about. 
See what is going on, Williamson,’’ he added to the 
attendant policeman, who had stood considerably as- 
tonished and scandalized at the scene. ‘* Now,’’ he 
said, as the officer withdrew—‘“ what is it? You 
know I have but little time to spare.”’ 

Angela’s tears now flowed very fast indeed; but 
having relieved her mind by the heroic effort, on the 
effect of which she found she had miscalculated, she 
told her littie story in plainer English—taking the 
whole fault upon herself for coming to Mrs. Sellin- 
ger’s in her Apollo dress, and begging the magistrate 
not to inflict a dreadful punishment on Paul. 

‘*T can decide the case only as it comes before me 
in evidence, you know,”’ said Mr. Prior; ‘ and, in 
strictness, | ought not to listen to you at all, for we 
have no asides here. However, I don’t know that 
you need be very much terrified for your friend. 
And now I am going into court, and I leave you to 
put on your bonnet at your leisure. Good bye.”’ 

In the mean time Paul had been brought into the 
court; and, at a suggestion from his friend—the at- 
tendant policeman—had taken a seat at the table be: 
low the dock, where he was not exposed to much 
observation. He was soon informed that Mr. Shad- 
dies had come; and rising, he beheld that gentleman 
looking very vindictive, and with nearly half of his 
face eclipsed in a huge green shade, which acted like 
a blinker and made him walk awkwardly, as if trying 
to get round its corner. He was attended by his two 
daughters, who looked as if they came by command, 
and seemed fidgetty and uncomfortable, and by no 
means grateful to him for thrusting them into rather 
a prominent seat, and talking to them ‘loudly. 

Paul immediately went up to Mr. Shaddles, and 
said, in a manly way enough— 

** Mr. Shaddles—I was both irritated and tipsy last 
night, and I find that I conducted myself very ab- 
surdly, and, as regards yourself, very unjustifiably. I 
am ashamed of myself for what I did; and I should 
be more ashamed of myself if I were afraid to say 
so. Iam willing to apologize to you in the presence 
of such of your friends as were at the ball, and to pay 
five pounds in your name into the poor-box, or to 





any charity you like. I don’t know that I can say 
much more.” . 

“Oh, pa!” imprudently exclaimed one of the 
girls, quite coloring up with pleasure, “I’m sure 
he couldn’t speak more gentlemanly—could he, 
Nelly?” 

“No,” was upon Nelly’s tongue; but she had 
looked into her parent’s face, and the half-formed 
word expired, as the classics say. Mr. Shaddles’ 
scowl, or rather the installment of it, visible outside 
the shade, was rather vicious. Having apprised his 
child that if she did not hold her d——d tongue he 
would knock her head against the wall, the worthy 
tredesman turned to Mr. Chequerbent. 

‘Oh!’ he grunted, with his head on one side and 
his mouth held half open, to Jet the taunt come slowly 
out—* Oh !”’ 

Now, as was said about Gibbon’s history, nobody 
can refute a sneer—and it is equally difficult to offer 
a repartee to a zoological noise—so Paul, though 
marvelously inclined to echo it, held his tongue. 

‘*No,”? said Mr. Shaddies, with a savage oath, 
“not if you was to offer fifty pound: what—I’ve 
brought you on your knees, my swell, have [?”’ 

“Why, no,” ‘said Paul, ‘not exactly that; but I 
think that when a gentleman has acted wrongly he 
ought to apologize, and, what is more, I think that a 
right-minded man will accept his apology.”’ 

“OQ, you’re a gentleman and I’m a man, am [?” 
retorted Mr. Shaddles, furiously. ‘* Very well, my 
gentleman, we ’|] see what the man can do. I know 
all about it: devilish little apology you ’d have made 
if you had n’t been in a funk, and now you think with 
your swaggering hairs to carry it all off.” And he 
added an illustration, borrowed from natural history, 
to the effect—that Paul’s selection of a female pig, 
and retention of her by her ear, was not fortunate. 
“Into that dock you walk, my cove,” concluded Mr. 
Shaddles. 

‘It’s your place to give orders in the court, I 
suppose ?’’ said Sharply, the policeman, who had 
witnessed the interview: “perhaps you’d better 
mind your own business, and not be making that 
row.” 

‘QO, what?” said the enraged Mr. Shaddles, vin- 
dictively; ‘that’s the game, is it? Palm oil, hay? 
Now, you'd best mind what sort of evidence you 
give presently, Master Peeler, or I shall know what 
it means. Look out, that’s all.” 

‘Don’t be afraid, Shaddles,” replied the officer, 
haughtily. 

‘‘You’d better take your seat, sir,’? he said to 
Paul. ‘‘ Here comes his worship—silence !” 

‘Then you refuse my apology and my offer, Mr. 
Shaddles ?”’ said Paul, in a lower voice. 

Mr. Shaddles made no reply; but turning, so that 
the magistrate could not see him, he performed a 
gesture of defiant derision seldom considered strict!y 
graceful, and least so when executed with a stubby 
thumb on a swollen nose, and over a mouth opened 
to intimate a jeering laugh, suppressed by prudentia! 
considerations. So Paul once more took his place, 
with a bow to the young ladies, and the policeman 
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went round to the comrade who had assited him in 
taking Mr. Chequerbent. 

The Beak seated himself; and for some time there 
passed before him a portion of the grim phantasma- 
goria of depravity, want, and brutality, which every 
morning surges up to the judgment-seat from the tur- 
bid sea of London existence. .The wife, foully bat- 
tered and bruised by her husband, came as usual, and 
hardly raised her swollen eyes to deny his counter- 
charge of drunkenness and aggravation. The mother 
was there to beg the law to frotect her from the 
child that robbed and kicked her, and the sullen and 
vicious cub replied with a lie of starvation and ill- 
usage. The baby was laid—all bones and bruises— 
before the minister of justice, to testify that a beast’s 
dam is kinder than some baptized and married mo- 
thers. Vile women, hoarse and pert, told their 
shameless quarrels, and bared their flesh to show the 
wounds of nails and teeth. A brawny ruffian, bis 
head and face seamed with crimson plasters, pleaded 
that drink had maddened him, and hoped that the 
blows he had received before he could be secured 
might atone for his having mutilated three or four 
officers. Children were placed behind a barrier, 
over which nothing-but their shock hair and bright 
eyes could be seen, to be judged for pilfering; while 
the Jew fence, or the marine-storekeeping Christian, 
lurked near the door to hear whether his pupils were 
to rejoin him at once, or afier some whipping and 
imprisonment. A lithe-iimbed pickpocket took his 
thirtieth sentence, with a pleasant bow to his judge: 
an Irish begsar-woman sobbed and howled frigbt- 
fully during the hearing, and then flung a stone at the 
chief clerk’s bald head : a maniac preacher announced 
his divine mission, with hideous cries about eternal 
fire and the undying worm; and a consumptive, gay 
woman, in yellow satin and a lace bonnet, was bound 
over not to assault a brown und corpulent hag—who 
ent her the trappings for her dreadful trade, and 
exacted in return nearly the last sixpence it produc- 
ed. Such were some of the “cases’’ of the day. 
Take a chair in a police-court for one morning, and 
you will, perhaps, go away with a resolve to do 
quietly and to the best of your power the work 
which lies nearest your hand; but not to shout very 
much for the future when Mr. Sadducee, in the 
Commons, boasis about this enlightened age, and 
Eari Pharisee, in the Lords, brags about this Chris- 
tian nation. 

Mr. Shaddles’ case came on at last; and the wor- 
thy man—being placed in the witness-box, and hav- 
ing knocked up his green shade in his extreme 
eagerness to bring the inspired volume to his lips— 
gave his evidence against Paul with great bitterness, 
and held forward his discolored eye for the examina- 
lion of the magistrate. He looked rather disappointed 
that the latter did not recoil with horror at the sight ; 
but Mr. Prior was in the habit of seeing so many 
dozen black eyes a-week—in fact, a mechanic’s wife 
seldom appeared in court without one at least—that 
he merely glanced at it with a quiet ‘‘ Humph—ah.” 
Mr. Shaddies was then about to call his daughters as 
witnesses, when Paul begged that his admission of 





having struck the blow which produced the effect 
exhibited might save these young ladies the trouble 
of being sworn. 

The policeman who had been cautioned by Mr. 
Shaddles then got into the box. 

‘‘From information which I had received, your 
worship, I watched Mrs. Sellinger’s ouse, in Spel- 
ton Street, where a dance was being carried on. At 
twenty minutes to twelve I eard a gent in the all 
say that there would be a row in two-twoes, to which 
the other replied, and no mistake. The door was 
open, your worship, and a cab at the door number 
2642.” 

‘What do you talk that nonsense for?’’ said the 
magistrate. ‘ Do you mean that there are two thou- 
sand six hundred houses in Spelton Street ?”’ 

The officer had learned his lesson so well that being 
interrupted put him out, and he considered for a mi- 
nute. Then he looked uncomfortably at the magis- 
trate and said, in a low and troubled voice— 

** The cab, your worship.” 

** Very well,” said Mr. Prior; ‘*then you shou! 
have said the cab.” 

‘Number 2642,” resumed the officer, going off 
again in good style; “‘and many coats and hats in 
the passage, which I kep my eye upon. Hearing 
screams I ran up the steps, and see the parlor 
door—”’ 

‘* Saw the parlor door,’’ murmured the magistrate, 
by way of protest, but did not stop the witness. 

‘Open, and this person,” pointing to Mr. Shad- 
dies, “‘a squaring up to this gentleman, (Paul,) and 
trying to hit him, upon which this gentleman like- 
Wise square up.” 

‘* But he had knocked me down fust,’’ bawled Mr. 
Shaddles, from the floor of the court. 

‘* Be quiet, sir,”’ said Mr. Prior; *‘ you have given 
your evidence. The officer can swear only to what 
he witnessed.’’ 

** Oh, that be hanged !”’ said the excitable grocer ; 
‘it’s all jugglery.”’ 

** You will be removed from the court if you make 
another such remark,” said Mr. Prior: *‘ you do not 
help your case by showing that your temper is so 
bad, that even in a court of justice you cannot refrain 
from misbehavior.” 

How the oppressed Misses Shaddles enjoyed this 
speech, and how they promised themselves the plea- 
sure of reporting it to a rather nagging Mamma they 
had at home! It would be good stock for her. 

‘¢ Then the ladies and gents crowded round them, 
and I just stepped to shet the street-door; and then [ 
came in and Shaddles gave this gentleman in charge, 
and I jocked him up, your worship.” 

‘‘ But what right had you to lock him up?” said 
the magistrate. ‘ By your own account he was being 
assaulted, and only raised his hands in self-defense ’’ 

The policeman knew all about it very well: hav- 
ing, in truth, watched the scene from the moment 
Angela, in her Apollo dress, had been drawn into the 
room, to the discomfiture of the dancers. 

‘*T took him out of the house, your worship, as 
was wished by Mrs. Sellinger, and all the parties ; 
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but he was locked up for rather obstropulous conduck 
in the street.”’ 

‘‘Put my daughter into the box,” shouted Mr. 
Shaddles. 

‘* How old is she?”’ inquired Mr. Prior. ‘ Does 
she know the nature of an oath ?”’ 

‘“‘If she does not, sir,” said the chief clerk, con- 
fidentially, ‘‘ it is not her father’s fault—he has been 
growling an accompaniment of curses alf through the 
policeman’s evidence.”’ 

‘«She ’s nineteen,’’ said Mr. Sheddles. 

‘‘ Here, Sarah, get into the box, and tell the magis- 
trate that you saw this fellow—” 

‘* Hold your tongue, sir,” interrupted Mr. Prior. 
‘¢ Are you not ashamed to dictate to a witness—and 
that witness your own child—what she is to swear ? 
I never knew an instance of more disgraceful be- 
havior !’? 

The furious grocer was so seldom put into harness 
in this way, that little white streaks of foam actually 
showed themselves at the corners of his mouth. He 
rubbed his stubby hands over one another, and glared 
fearfully as Miss Sarah took off a tight glove from a 
fat little hand, and pressed the Testament to her large 
pleasant-looking mouth. 

‘¢ What did you see of this affray, Miss Shaddles ?”’ 
said the magistrate. 

‘‘There was a young person brought into the 
room, sir,”? said Miss Shaddles, casting down her 
eyes, (for she had a good deal of that middle-class 
modesty which hastens to fix upon any objectionable 
subject, and then disquiets itself therewith,) “in a 
strange dress, though no doubt very proper in its 
place, and some unpleasantness was felt, though I 
dare say no offense was meant.” 

Sarah was determined to do her best for Paul, if 
only to beat her father. 

‘Of that you can hardly judge,’’ said Mr. Prior; 
‘« but, come, to the assault ?”’ 

‘‘T did not see the assault, sir,’? said Miss Shad- 
dies, ‘‘for I was dancing at the other end of the 
room; but when I came up, papa was fighting with 
Mr. Chequerbent and had received a shocking 
blow, and I was so greatly terrified on his account 
that I am quite unable to give any further informa- 
tion.”? 

“You have proved nothing yet, Mr. Shaddles,”’ 
said the magistrate. ‘* There is your daughter, 
naturally anxious to make the best case she can for 
you, but she only swears that you were fighting— 
can the other young lady prove more ?’’ 

“ T don’t think so, sir,’’ said Miss Sarah, ‘‘ because 
she was my wis-d-wis.”” 

“Why I could bring a dozen witnesses,’’ cried 
Shaddles, ‘‘ who all saw him hit me the moment I 
called him an offensive puppy.” 

**]t is all very well to say you could,” said Mr. 
Prior, with provoking calmness; ‘but I sit here to 
decide on the evidence that zs brought. You admit 
that you used exceedingly objectionable language, and 
from your conduct here to-day—insulting the court, 
dictating to a witness, and uttering blasphemies in 
the hearing of the officials—I think that quite proba- 





ble, though I might hesitate to believe it on your 
own unaided testimony.” 

‘*‘ Have you any thing to say?’’ he added, turning 
to Paul. 

The policeman gave a look as much as to say— 
‘¢ Not such a flat ;’’ but he was in error. 

‘Only, sir, that none of us behaved too creditably ; 
but as I have been locked up—I mean, as I have been 
in the station-house all night, perhaps—”’ 

«Serve you right, and I hope you will remember 
it. The case is dismissed.’’ 

Paul was soon out of court, and was received in 
the passage by Angela—who was all smiles and de- 
light, and who looked so pretty that we must not be 
too hard upon Paul for being unable to resist the 
temptation of again postponing his journey to Aspen, 
in order to take her to dine somewhere or other. | 
could say where—but as there is no place in al! Lon- 
don where one can give a lady a casual and decent 
dinner in privacy and comfort, I see no use in asking 
Mr. Bentley to advertise the establishment in ques- 
tion. If I were not sure, that wherever it was, they 
had to sit in a cold room, or a hot room, or a dirty 
room, and with a number of other people; that the 
things they wanted were not in the carte, and that 
half the things they ordered were badly cooked ; that 
either the men in the room stared at the lady, or the 
waiters looked surprised she should come there ; 
that the wine was low in scale and high in price ; 
and that generally the whole thing was felt to be a 
mistake, I would gladly mention the place—and so | 
will whenever a London restaurateur has brains 
enough to take a lesson from his Parisian rival. 
Meantime, my brothers, eat with women in private 
houses only. Liberavi animam meam. 

One is afraid to think in what frame of mind the 
defeated Shaddles took home his daughters and his 
black eye. Nor was his discomfiture complete until 
his neighbors, with usual neighborly kindness, called 
his attention to the Police Report in the next day’s 
paper. The conscientious reporter—with whom 
Mrs. Sellinger had kindly tried to tamper—would 
not be swayed from his duty to the journal he repre- 
sented, and gave a full and graphic account of the 
case. But, by some accident, Mr. Chequerbent’s 
name was muddied into Speckleback, or something 
equally unlikely to be recognized by Messrs. Moles- 
worth and Penkridge. I cannot think that this was 
a willful blunder—it must have been an error of the 
press: for the excellent reporter, in his exceeding 
desire to be accurate, not only gave Mr. Shaddles’ 
name and address with perfect correctness, but—to 
prevent a possibility of mistake—added what he 
must have learned from Paul’s friend, the police- 
man— 

‘‘ The complainant is a tradesman, who has seve- 
ral times been fined for cheating the poor, by ‘riding 
the monkey’ and other devices for giving false 
weights ; and who has boasted that another week of 
short weights always repaid him his fine with inter- 
est, leaving him the rest of the cheating as clear pro- 
fit on the quarter.”’ 

[To be continued. 
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Tue close of the sixteenth cenfury saw the noble 
art of painting, which the great masters of the pre- 
ceding age had raised to such perfection, sunk into 
the lowest stages of degeneracy; and it was then 
that, mourning over its degradation, Ludovico Car- 
racci, a man of humble birth, the son of a butcher of 
Bologna, conceived the grand idea of founding a 
school for its renovation. An instinctive love for 
the art had led him to devote his early years to its 
study; but he was so tardy in manifesting superior 
excellence, that he was pronounced fit only to grind 
the colors it was his ambition to use. 

But with the gradual expansion of his mind its 
true power ‘developed, and it was seen that the 
seeming sluggishness of his conceptions arose from 
the depth and profundity of a genius which refused 
to be dazzled by effect, or to attempt by rapid action 
to embody an idea which long and careful study had 
not perfected—the beautiful must become to hima 
reality before he attempted to give it expression. 
Unsatisfied with the limited study of those works of 
art which enriched his native city, Ludovico traveled 
abroad to inspect with a critical and admiring eye, 
the productions of the great masters—keenly marking 
every detail of style, of coloring, of expression, and 
thus grasping the key with which his penetrating 
mind uniocked the store-house of the artist’s con- 
ceptions, and gained possession of his thoughts, till 
within him grew the power to execute those divine 
works which have placed his name in that glorious 
galaxy radiant with those of Titian, and his own 
impassioned teachers, Tintoretto and Fontana. 

It was Ludovico’s aim, while he caught from the 
paintings of the great masters, every peculiarity of 
their pencils worthy of perpetuation, to imbue his 
mind with a close observation of nature, and thus 
give to the forms which he stamped upon the glow- 
ing canvas the hue of his individual genius. Thus 
he avoided the stigma which some envious critics 
presumed to cast upon his school—that it was one 
of mere imitation, creating no new era in the art, but 
merely preserving, by fresh and happy combinations, 
the peculiar traits and excellencies of the old masters. 
An utterly unjust sentence—since his was no servile 
imitation, but a graceful and beautiful mingling into 
one school the charms of all, making his own a 
model worthy to be copied; or, as an acute writer 
has more happily expressed it—‘‘he pressed the 
sweets from all the flowers; or, melting together all 
his rich materials, formed one Corinthian brass.’’ 

It was upon these principles that Ludovico founded 
his celebrated Académie emphatically styled degli 
tncamminata—the opening a new way, since through 
its influence and teachings he fondly trusted to effect 








a thorough renovation of the noble and degraded art 
to which he had dedicated his genius. But where 
should he find minds competent to aid him in the 
execution of this great purpose? Long had he sought 
for them in vain, when, on his return from Florence 
to his native Bologna, he happily discovered them 
in two young kinsmen, whose origin was as humble 
as his own. But his profund discernment soon led 
him to detect in them the germs of a genius, which, 
when fully developed, would, as he foresaw, make 
them able coadjutors in the execution of his darling 
and long cherished project. These individuals were 
Agostino and Anniball Carracci—the former pursuing 
the vocation of a goldsmith, the latter occupied 
beside his father upon the humble board of a 
tailor. 

Agostino, notwithstanding his mechanical em- 
ployment, was a philosopher and a poet, a man of 
science and literature, whose gifted mind, enchant- 
ing conversation, and elegant manners, untinctured, 
in despite of his mean birth, with the slightest vul- 
garity, had rendered him a favorite with the noble 
and refined, the friend and companion of the scholar 
and the genius. The delicate and beautiful artistry 
of the goldsmith was his calling, but with it he com- 
bined a skill in engraving, which, when he became 
the disciple of Ludovico, he carried to such perfec- 
tion, that with a bold and skillful hand he often cor- 
rected the faulty outlines of the great masters who 
were a study to his pupils—till not unfrequently his 
exquisite engravings were pronounced more perfect 
than their originals. Nor is it too much to say, that 
his rare invention, his fine taste, and the varied 
powers of his rich and cultivated intellect, lent sup- 
port and celebrity to his kinsman’s renowned school. 

Anniball, though not the least distinguished of the 
three Carracci in artistic excellence, wanted yet the 
noble nature of Agostino, for his was a bitter and 
sarcastic spirit, unloving, and by few beloved. 
Hence arose the misery and dissensions that forever 
disturbed the peace of the brothers, and introduced 
into a school, designed only for the nurture of 
beautiful, harmonious thought, that spirit of discord 
and jealousy which falls like a blight upon the up- 
ward aspirations of genius. Conscious of his own 
surpassing power, he yet imagined that others failed 
to appreciate it, and while he demanded universal 
homage, he withheld from others the meed of praise 
which was their due, and regarded with bitter envy 
those whose excellence he could not gainsay. Quick 
to perceive, and rapid in execution, he disdained the 
more tardy kindling of Agostino’s fastidious mind, 
which was slow to satisfy itself, but loved to ma- 
ture and develop to the highest perfection every 
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form of ideal beauty before embodying it upon the 
canvas. 

This deliberation, which the passionate Anniball 
scorned to imitate, and affected to despise, though 
trembling with the fear that it might lead his brother 
to higher results than it would be in his power to 
attain. His style he knew to be more eloquent and 
noble than that of Agostino ; and the most prejudiced 
judges have acknowledged that his pidtes possess a 
grace, a lightness, a softness of coloring and outline 
unsurpassed, and which form their peculiar and 
striking characteristics. But his invention, com- 
pared to that of his brother, was meagre—for his 
mind, though powerful and active, was not enriched 
by the erudition which opened such exhaustless, 
stores of thought and imagery to Agostino, who was 
in truth the better genius of the envious and un- 
grateful Anniball—the noble inspirer of those beau- 
tuful conceptions which breathe a living soul into 
the works of his pencil. 

Opposite as were the brothers in their mental 
constitution, the penetrating eye of their kinsman, 
Ludovico, saw in both qualities essential to aid in the 
fulfillment of his great purpose. In the elegant produc- 
tions of the gifted Agostino, his prophetic vision 
hailed the advent of an artist such as that age had not 
yet witnessed ; and with equal sagacity he detected 
beneath the rough exterior of the sullen Anniball, 
and amid the rude ignorance of his unlettered mind, 
the germs of that genius whose subsequent develop- 
ment caused him, by many of his own time, and 
in succeding periods, to be acknowledged as the 
greatest of the Carracci. The dissentions which so 
often occurred between them, were a source of pain 
to Ludovico; but he felt persuaded that their union 
in the love and pursuit of anoble art would quell 
every feeling of discord arising in the breasts of 
each, and unite them in the close and loving bonds 
of a true and noble brotherhood. 

Sanguine in this hope, he won them from their 
less lofiy callings, and sent them to reside for a time 
at Parma and at Venice, that they might there re- 
ceive the advantages of suitable training and in- 
struction, and from the constant and severe study of 
their works imbibe the spirit of the great masters of 
their art. And soon, under the teachings of the 
ablest artists, and surrounded by works of exquisite 
grace and beauty, the love of painting grew like a 
new life in their souls, blending harmoniously with 
the pure and elegant tastes of Agostino, who saw 
glowing with life his own beautiful ideals in the 
seraphic forms of Raffaelle, in the matchless concep- 
tions of Titian and Corregio—and multiplied in 
endless expressions of beauty by the vivacious or 
philosophic masters of the Lombard and Venitian 
schools. 

Nor was Anniball’s obdurate nature insensible to 
the influences of that glorious art amid whose noblest 
productions he breathed and moved. It softened and 
subdued his bitterness, and elevated and purified the 
temper of a soul habitually envious and sarcastic. 
He ceased for a time at least to regard his brother as 
a rival, and, hand in hand, pressed on with him in 


the pursuit of a common and lofty attainment. And 
often, as they sat side by side, each transferring to 
his own canvas the as yet dim shadow of some per- 
fect Raffaelle or Corregio, he permitted so many 
gleams of fraternal affection to shine out through 
the gloom of his sullen nature, that the gentle Agos- 
tino, longing ardently for some response to his own 
brotherly affection, secretly blessed the omens that 
promised to gladden his future life with fraternal 
sympathy and love. 

One morning as they sat thus together, some 
words of praise lavished by Agostino on the outline 
of his brother’s picture, drew forth from the pleased 
and selfish Anniball such an unusual manifestation 
of regard, that Agostino, in the grateful warmth of 
his noble and loving heart, grasped suddenly the 
hand of Anniball, exclaiming earnestly, 

‘* My brother, the divine art, which is so dear to 
us, has united our souls! Let us prove our gratitude 
by devoting our lives to the service of our glorious 
mistress—from this hour let us acknowledge no 
other, but renounce for her every tie save that 
which binds our brotherly hearts indissolubly to- 
gether.”’ 

‘‘So be it!’ responded Anniball, with unwonted 
enthusiasm ; ‘‘ so be it! and in token of our vow let 
us exchange the rings we wear. Yet no’’—and he 
drew back with an expression of wounded pride— 
‘*for behold, mine is but a plain circlet of gold, while 
thine is of rare workmanship, and set with gems ot 
price.”’ 

‘‘ What matters it, my brother? Neither the dark 
earth in her secret depths, nor ocean in her deep un- 
fathomed caves, hide any gems so precious to me as 
thy love. Pledge me but that with thy plain ring, 
and thou canst bestow no gift of equal value. Let 
the tokens we exchange be but the sign of our hearts 
perpetual union, the seal of their marriage to our 
chosen mistress, and, though one be only a simple 
ring of gold and the other encircled by brilliants, we 
will regard each as the symbol merely of a double 
and holy union—and as such they will have equal 
value in our eyes.”’ 

“Tt shall be as thou sayest, Agostino; and fitting 
to be so, perchance, since the two rings may serve 
as emblems of us twain—thive elaborately wrought, 
and rich with foreign adornments, attracting by its 
splendor the regards of the tasteful and the elegant— 
while mine’’—and its wonted smile of scorn chased 
the momentary blandness from his lip—‘‘ while mine 
is passed unheeded by, unless chance throw it into 
the scale of the artificer, and so, by its weight ot 
bullion, betrays its true intrinsic value.’ 

‘‘ Thou art right, my Anniball,”’ exclaimed the 
generous Agostino, ‘‘ since none who read us rightly 
will gainsay that in thee reside more sterling qualities 
than grace the mind of thy less gifted brother. Yet 
let us each, in our different degree, press on to ex- 
cellence—press on in love—fired with a noble emu- 
lation, untainted by envy, cherishing pure and lofty 
aspirations, and glorying in their attainment—not for 
our personal aggrandizement, but rejoicing to win 





greatness for the mistress of our love.’’ 
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As he spoke, he placed his rich and glittering ring 
upon the finger of Anniball, and received the plain 
circlet of gold upon his own—and then, arm-in-arm, 
the brothers walked forth toward the house of Paul 
Cagliari, or Veronése, as he is usually called, from 
Verona, the place of his birth—one of the oldest 
masters of their art, and the pride of the Venitian 
school. They found the great artist in his studio, 
and at his easel, giving, with his free and rapid 
pencil, brilliant touches to one of the most splendid 
achievements of his genius-»‘‘The Marriage at 
Cana’’—which was at that time growing day by day 
into marvelous beauty beneath his plastic hand, and 
which yet adorns the refectory of a convent in the 
once queenly city of the Adriatic. Gems and 
cameos, and antiques of all descriptions, and of the 
most rare and beautiful forms, were scattered through- 
out the apartment—casts of ancient statues filled the 
vacant spaces, the walls glowed with Titians and 
Corregios, and the tables were covered with ex- 
quisite sketches and engravings, among which were 
scattered a few of the fine etchings of Albert Durer 
and Parmesan. 

But amid objects equally rare and beautiful, one 
breathing form alone riveted the admiring gaze of 
the brothers. This was a young girl of matchless 
loveliness, who, with downcast eyes and blushes 
deepening beneath their earnest observation, sat op- 
posite the artist, a living model for one of the most 
conspicuous figures of his great masterpiece. The 
painter marked the surprise with which his visitors 
regarded the girl, and as, looking with concern to- 
ward her, he met the imploring glance of her up- 
lifted eyes, he suddenly suspended his employment, 
saying kindly, 

‘‘Thou mayest depart now, Antonia, to-morrow 
will complete all that I require of thee.” 

Witha slight but graceful gesture of acknowledg- 
ment, and the faintest, sweetest smile playing for a 
moment like a ray of summer sunshine on her 
beautiful mouth, the young creature rose, and 
gliding away, disappeared through an opposite 
door leading into the interior of the artist’s 
dwelling. 

‘¢ What think you of my Madonna?” asked Paul, 
as he marked the delighted gaze with which Agos- 
tino followed the girl’s retreating figure. ‘‘I have 
spent much time,’’ he continued, “in seeking the 
highest and purest models of beauty for this my 
favorite piece, and in this instance at least you will 
acknowledge I have not sought in vain.” 

“But in what Vale of Tempe found you this 
miracle of loveliness ?’’ asked Agostino. ‘In truth 
such beauty is worthy to be rendered immortal upon 
the glowing canvas of Cagliari.” 

‘“T first saw her in one of my evening strolls 
through the vineyards in the neighborhood of the 
city, and singled her at a glance from her com- 
panions. She was in the midst of a group of peasant 
girls, assisting to gather in the ripened vintage, and 
when, attracted by her beauty, I accosted her, she 
replied with a graceful and ingenuous simplicity that 
heightened my interest, and led me to inquire into 





her history. She told it without reserve. Her 
father had died at the commencement of the season, 
and the small vineyard, with the little cottage in its 
midst, was the only heritage of herself and mother. 
To increase their income, she wrought various 
fancy articles, which the nuns of St. Ursula disposed 
of with the manufactures of their convent, and the 
revenues arising from this source, supplied all the 
comforts which her mother’s feeble state of health 
and simple wants required. | 

‘From that day the lovely Antonia became a study 
to me, as, indeed, are all outward forms of beauty, 
and under the pretence of purchasing fruit from her 
vineyard, I strolled thither almost every evening; 
and while I sat upon the bench beneath the old fig- 
tree at her door, eating the delicious clusters which 
she brought me, she poured forth in wild gushes of 
melody her untutored songs, and soon, familiarized 
to my presence, sported around me with the un- 
restrained and graceful freedom of achild. The style 
of her singular beauty, so chaste, so’ serene, so 
spiritual, inspired me with a strong desire to obtain 
sittings from her for the figure of The Virgin Mother, 
which occupies so prominent a position in the 
principal group upon this canvas. At firsishe shrunk 
from my proposal, but yielded her consent at last, 
on condition that she should not be exposed to the 
idle gaze, and the remarks of casual observers. 
Your early entrance this morning surprised us; but 
when I saw her young heart fluttering at the obser- 
vation she attracted, I remembered my promise, and 
gave her freedom to retire.” 

There was certainly nothing strange or striking in 
this brief and simple detail; yet a secret, and till 
now untouched chord of Agostino’s warm and sus- 
ceptible heart, responded to every word the great 
artist uttered. The beauty of the girl bewitched his 
imagination, while her modesty charmed him, and 
her innocence and youth awakened his tenderest 
interest. Musing upon the brief, bright vision of 
the moment, he remained absent and abstracted, even 
when his gifted teacher, ceasing to dwell upon his 
lovely model, turned to those higher subjects im- 
mediately connected with his art, and discoursed 
eloquently upon them. He spoke of the rise and 
progress of the Venitian school of painting, going 
back to its first foundation by the early Greek artist, 
Theophanes, and proceeding onward, step by step, 
with learned remark and acute criticism, to the 
glorious era of its two great masters, Giorgiono and 
Titian. He urged the importance of color, which 
in its exquisite warmth and beauty was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the latter artist, and he 
expressed the thought, though not in the same words, 
which is left us by a gifted amateur of our own 
times—that ‘‘ color in its perfection, more than any 
thing else, proves an original mind, and proclaims 
that gift of nature which we denominate genius.’’* 
Then the master went on to speak of Giorgiono, 
who first discovered the use of transparent colors in 
painting, and who was not less renowned for the 


* Rev. W. Ware’s Lectures on the Works and Genius 
of Allston. 
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heavenly softness of his tints, than for the exquisite 
grace and expression of his pieces, 

During this deeply interesting lecture, the rapt 
attention of Anniball was painfully diverted by the 
undisguised abstraction of his brother; more than 
once he addressed him unheard, and when in a brief 
interval of their master’s discourse, he sought to 
attract his notice to a delicate mosaic of Giatto’s, 
representing the grotto of the Cumeean Sybil, still 
failing to rouse him, the vexed Anniball cast the gem 
from him with a gesture so impatient as to startle 
the dreaming artist back to the harsh realities of 
life. But the entrance of Gabriel Cagliari, together 
with his brother and several pupils of their father, 
was the signal for a general devotion to study; and 
directly, beneath the guidance of one master-mind, 
all were intent on executing the various tasks allotted 
to them. 

And not one among them labored with greater 
earnestness, or with a higher craving for perfection, 
than the ardent Agostino. Closing his heart to the 
sweet vision of the young Antonia’s beauty, he 
surrendered his whole soul to the study of a Cor- 
reggio, whose peculiar characteristics he strove to 
make his own by skillfully blending with them the 
conceptions of his individual mind. From that day, 
however, a change came over the demeanor of 
Agostino; and though still fondly wedded to his art, 
he not only manifested less openly his love for it, 
but that love itself seemed to burn with less con- 
stancy than before. There were times, indeed, 
when the old flame, rekindled by some rare object 
of beauty, would burst forth and glow with all its 
wonted fervor; but then again his eye turned inward, 
and the form that there satisfied his gaze rendered 
him blind to all outward loveliness. 

At least so thought the jealous Anniball, who 
often saw him standing before some matchless chef 
d’ceuvre of painting or of sculpture, with an ab- 
stracted air, and a look as cold and passionless as 
though it fell upon the untouched canvas, or on the 
rough marble of the quarry, which waited yet the 
inspiration of the master’s mind to stamp them with 
the impress of his genius. Hour after hour, too, 
as they sat together at their studies, Agostino, con- 
trary to his former wont, would suffer to pass in 
unbroken silence—nor seldom now did he, as for- 
merly, seek the companionship of his brother in 
their evening sail upon the Lagune. That hour had 
ever been to them one of free and confidential en- 
joyment—for then, as in their quiet gondola they 
floated over the smooth waters, gazing up through 
the transparent depths of that beautiful Italian sky to 
‘¢ Heaven’s high empyrean,’’ the soul of the reserved 
and sullen Anniball seemed to soften almost into 
gentleness beneath its matchless beauty, and to blend 
lovingly with the graceful and benign spirit of his 
brother. 

Anniball, with the ready suspicion of his nature, 
fancied that he had bent himself to his brother’s 


mood only. to incur his contempt; and despising | 


himself for his weakness, he resumed all his former 
sternness of manner, not deigning to question Agos- 
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tino as to the cause of his changed demeanor, but 
choosing rather to resent it in moody silence. Still 
closely observing him, he was not slow to read the 
secret of his transformation; for it constantly be- 
trayed itself in the thousand copies of one lovely 
face, which the enamored Agostino multiplied in 
every subject that his pencil touched. His angels 
ever wore the features of the peasant-girl, Antonia, 
and his Madonnas, in their meek and heavenly beauty, 
looked from his glowing canvas with her eyes of 
love. Many a word of withering scorn fell from 
the bitter tongue of Anniball; but all were heard in 
meek and patient gentleness by his conscious 


, brother. 


Wider each day grew the breach between the 
two; again jealousy ursurped the place of dawning 
kindness in Anniball’s breast, and the envy which 
had slumbered for a while was rekindled by the fre- 
quent instances of Agostino’s superiority in his art, 
and by the flattering notice which was lavished on 
him by the great, whom they were both in the habit 
of meeting at the house of Paul Veronese—many 
of whom sought his intimate companionship, and 
honored him with their lasting friendship. Annuball 
affected to despise as effeminate the varied accom- 
plishments of his brother, while his captivating 
manners, and the tasteful elegance of his dress, were 
subjects of his special scorn and ridicule; and if in 
the presence of any of his noble friends, he could by 
an ill-natured jest, or a sarcastic word, inflict upon 
him pain or mortification, it was a source of secret 
triumph to Anniball’s embittered heart. 

One day, coming forth from the church of St. 
Mark, he encountered Agostino in the portico, arm- 
in-arm, and pleasantly conversing with the young 
Count Paoli. Coldly and slightly returning their 
gay salutation, Anniball passed moodily on, till 
obeying the impulse of an envious thought, he sud- 
denly paused, and extracting a leaf from his tablets, 
he drew forth his crayons, and leaning on the ballus- 
trade, sketched true to the life, and with the rapid 
touch that characterized his genius, the figure of his 
humble father seated upon the tailor’s board, in the 
act of threading a needle, and near by the faultless 
likeness of his mother, cutting from a piece of cloth 
the sleeves of the garment upon which her husband 
was at work. 

* This will sting him!’ he muttered, as with a 
malicious smile he held it for an instant before him ; 
then approaching the end of the portico where 
Agostino still lingered with his friend, he said care- 
lessly, glancing as he spoke with a derisive sneer 
toward his brother, 

‘‘ We, who are married to our art, count, must 
obey her inspiration, whatever are its promptings. 
See, now, to what it has impelled me’’—and for 2 
moment he held the sketch before the count, then 
thrusting it upon Agostino, ‘‘ Fair brother,’’ he said, 
mockingly, ‘‘ if in these rude lines thou dost recognize 
the humble portraits of those from whom we sprung, 
let my unstudied draft read thee a timely lesson, 
since, methinks, among thy jeweled associates 
thou failest to remember that the dung-hill cock 
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was never designed to soar upward with the sky- 
lark.” 

‘Go to, ill-bred youth,” said the fiery noble, as 
Anniball turned away with a malicious laugh; 
‘‘mate, if itso pleaseth thee, with thine own barn- 
yard fowls, but true genius wears the eagle’s plu- 
mage, and soars up unblenching, even in the broad, 
bright blaze of the noontide sun !”’ 

But Anniball was already beyond the sound of 
words which, had they fallen on his ear, would have 
extorted from him no gentle reply. Striding hastily 
on he soon gained his dwelling, but had scarcely 
seated himself when Agostino entered. His de- 
meanor, though calm and benign, was somewhat 
more serious than usual—for though the taunt of 
Anniball had failed in its purpose of wounding his 
pride, his affectionate nature suffered from his 
brother’s unkindness, and he mourned in heart, that 
he should have exposed to a stranger the ebullitions 
of his jealous and suspicious temper. Agostino, on 
his entrance, had remained for a minute silent, then 
approaching the chair in which the frowning Anni- 
ball had cast himself, he said with gentle and even 
tender earnestness, 

‘** My brother, how have I been so unfortunate as 
to offend you? What have I done to forfeit your 
love, nay, to deserve your hatred, which every mo- 
ment manifests itself, making me, who would die 
for you, the constant object of your scorn and 
bitterness ?” 

Anniball turned upon him a countenance dark with 
vindictive passion, and said with unfeeling mockery, 
‘‘ What matters it to thee, the polished Agostino, 
the courted, the admired, whose place 1s at the 
tables of the great, whom the learned and the noble 
approach with the incense of flattery, and on whom 
beauty lavishes her sweetest smiles; what matters 
it to thee, the bland speech or the sullen mood of the 
rugged Anniball, whose soul, like the unwrought 
diamond, is despised, because art hath not brought 
out its lustre from the deep encrustings of earth in 
which nature hath enveloped it ?” 

‘*Remember, Anniball, we are brothers,’ said 
Agostino, kindly; ‘‘a holy tie unites us, and can 
you doubt the craving of my heart for your fraternal 
sympathy and love? Nay, formed we not a brief 
time since that solemn compact, which—”’ 

‘Name it not,’ interrupted Anniball, with angry 
vehemence—‘“‘ how dare youdo so? You, who have 
voluntarily broken your plighted faith to the brother 
whom you mock with an idle seeming of affection, 
and have deserted the glorious mistress who would 
have conferred on you an earthly immortality, to lie 
supinely on the silken couches of luxury, weaving 
idle verses for those proud minions of wealth who 
would spurn you from their presence did you not 
minister by your ill-used talents to their pleasures.”’ 

‘“« Anniball, you accuse me wrongfully, since—’”’ 

‘‘Nay, then,’”’ again rudely interposed the impe- 
tuous artist, ““do I so when I aver that you wile 
away time, each moment of which is a golden sand 
in the hour-glass of your life, in the arms of a low- 
born peasant, whose beauty has bewitched your 


on 





senses, and quenched from your soul those noble as- 
pirations without which great and glorious attain- 
ments never can be reached.”’ 

** Again I repeat, my brother, do you accuse me 
wrongfully, and that you do so, let the products of 
my pencil testify. Whatever excellence they mani- 
fest in coloring, in conception, or in execution, [ 
leave for others to declare, averring only that they 
have received my wndivided thoughts—ay, all my 
heart’s love, for never have I given to other, and it 
may be lighter enjoyments, the hours, and they were 
many, dedicated to the study of my art alone. Do 
me but this justice, Anniball, I ask no more, only 
that we may still press on together, lovingly and 
peacefully, in the career which points us to a glori- 
ous goal.’’ 

‘** You ask an impossibility, for there can exist no 
true union between tastes and pursuits so opposite 
as ours,’’ said the moody Anniball. ‘“ But forsake 
the glittering triflers whose companionship you so 
prefer to mine, and renounce the shameful tie which 
leads you day by day, and duly as the eve returns, to 
sigh away your nobler instincts at the feet of the 
peasant girl Antonia, and these token rings we once 
so solemnly exchanged, shull no longer glimmer as 
mere baubles to the eye, but be to us in very deed 
the shining symbols of a pure fraternal love, of a 
noble ambition, and an indissoluble marriage to one 
chosen mistress, and only one—the glorious art we 
worship.”’ 

*‘ Anniball, you ask of me too much—the triflers 
whom you stigmatize with your contempt, are the 
poets, the painters, the musicians of the age—men 
less distinguished by princely birth and wealth than 
by those rare gifts of genius which renders their so- 
ciety not only an enjoyment, but a privilege to one 
as yet atyroin his art; and for Antonia—I cannot 
cast her off from me—the first pure offering of her 
young and trusting heart is mine—and scorn me not, 
my brother, that I say the gift is precious to me, and 
I have sworn to hold it sacred.”’ 

“ Ay, it is an easy thing to speak of truth and faith 
when the dew is fresh upon the flower,’’ said Anni- 
ball, with a sardonic sneer, “but when the sun of 
passion has dried the honeyed moisture, and its sweet- 
ness has departed from the blossom, then will the 
noble Agostino cherish it in his heart of hearts, or 
throw with sickening thought the worthless thing 
away ?” 

“ Nay, deem me not so base, my brother,” said 
Agostino, a burning blush of shame and anger crim- 
soning his face—t yes, even when its early dew and 
bloom are fled, still will that sweet flower have fra- 
grance for me, a precious fragrance which will shed 
its balm upon my life. Anniball, my brother, pardon 
me that [ have so long withheld from you the truth 
—the fear only of your displeasure swayed me, but 
now you shall know all—I am wedded to An- 
tonia !”’ 

“Traitor and perjured!” burst with passionate 
violence from the quivering lips of Anniball at this 
announcement, and springing from his chair he 
stamped with impotent rage upon the floor. “ Basely 
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have you deceived me, and thus I cast from me the 
token of a union which your falsehood has forever 
broken,”’ and suiting the action to the word, he 
plucked Agostino’s brilliant ring from his finger and 
cast it impetuously away. ‘ Take it, and deck with 
the bauble the hand for which you have renounced 
mine—mine that would have led you lovingly on in 
the path to immortality. Depart—henceforth we are 
divided—you have consecrated your soul’s worship 
to an idol of clay—mine shall be lavished on a nobler 
mistress, and 1 shall have toiled and prayed in vain, 
if hereafter the world say not, ‘See how far the 
sullen, the unloved, unlettered Anniball, transcends 
the graceful, the admired, the specious Agostino.’ ”’ 

With a frown of midnight darkness he strode past 
his astonished brother, pulling the door after him as 
he retreated with a violence that shook the very 
walls of the dwelling. Agostino remained for a few 
minutes transfixed with sorrow and amazement at 
the tempest of passion he had unwittingly raised— 
then he slowly departed, leaving the discarded ring 
still lying where Anniball in his rage had spurned it. 
The moody artist finding it unclaimed on his re-en- 
trance, deigned to pluck it from the floor and deposit 
it in a dark corner of his cabinet, but it was never 
again seen to encircle his finger, though Agostino 
continued till the day of his death to wear that 
given him by Anniball, having with his own hand 
engraved on its inner surface the words ‘ Charity 
and Love.” 

But the unconscious cause of this unhappy aliena- 
tion between the brothers did not long survive to 
exercise her influence over the gifted mind of Agos- 
tino—within the year of his union with the beautiful 
Antonia he was deprived of her by death. Her re- 
moval, however, did not propitiate the resentment 
of the unreasonable Anniball, he never forgave his 
brother for his marriage, and though by their one 
pursuit they were often brought into a close con- 
junction of interest, those transient gleams of affec- 
tion which at one time promised to become perma- 
nent, shone forth no more through the habitual gloom 
of Annibail’s reserved and envious nature. 

Simple and untutored as she was, Agostino had 
loved his gentle Antonia truly and fervently, and he 
mourned deeply for her loss. But the child which 
she gave him with her dying breath was yet a pre- 
cious link between him and the outward world, and 
the new and strong affection which the infant awak- 
ened in his bereaved heart, gave birth to hopes and 
purposes which stretched into and brightened the far 
future of his life. The boy, whom he called Anto- 
nio, he left during his infancy and early childhood to 
the charge of his maternal grandmother; but as the 
child grew in years he interested himself in his edu- 
cation, sparing neither pains nor expense to perfect 
it. While still very young, the little Antonio evinced 
a love for painting, which his father hailed with de- 
light and cultivated with care, placing him with able 
masters to learn the first principles of the art. After- 
ward he received him into the school at Bologna, that, 
combined with other advantages, he might be under 
his own especial training. But from that time his 





progress was inconsiderable, and though he attained 
some merit as an artist, his talents never raised him 
above mediocrity. He is generally supposed to have 
been a natural son of Agostino. 

Soon after the death of Antonia the brothers quit- 
ted Venice for Parma, where they passed a year in 
the prosecution of their studies—after which they 
returned to Bologna, where their kinsman Ludovico 
was impatiently awaiting them. Their reappear- 
ance was the signal for the establishment of the long 
contemplated Academie, which, under the superin- 
tendence of the three gifted Carracci, immediately 
commenced its operations, being formed on a liberal 
and munificent plan, and furnished with every ap- 
pliance essential for the pupil’s progress, and for the 
elevation and expansion of those grand ideas which 
labor in the breast of the artist for adequate expres- 
sion. 

And notwithstanding the opposition which this 
new school encountered from many, it formed an 
era in the art, restoring it to a pure style and invest- 
ing it with renovated splendor, while the three 
guiding minds whose genius swayed and directed it, 
by the beauty and excellence of their individual pro- 
ductions, soon effectually silenced the cavils of their 
enemies, and won admiring friends and disciples from 
among the most gifted amateurs and artists of the 
age. Strictly united as they were in the pursuit of a 
common object, yet each of the Carracci preserved 
his own distinctive attributes in achieving it. Lu- 
dovico was profound and grand—Agostino remark- 
able for his elegance and for the richness and variety 
of his conceptions—while Anniball was admired for 
his vigor, for his freshness and grace. And when, 
as Was sometimes their wont, the three combined the 
efforts of their genius in the execution of the same 
subject, so harmoniously did their separate charac- 
teristics blend, that the work stood forth as the pro- 
duction of a single pencil, leaving it a matter of doubt, 
even with their immediate followers, to which of 
the great trio to ascribe it. 

But not even this equality of excellence satisfied 
the jealous mind of Anniball, and he cultivated his 
art less for the love of it than that he might transcend 
and cast into the shade his brother and Ludovico. 
He could never bear to hear their praises even though 
they came not into competition with his own—nay, 
as if thoroughly embittered toward Agostino since his 
ill-starred marriage, he had never shown him any 
touch of brotherly love or kindness from the hour in 
which it was made known to him, but preserved to- 
ward him a sullen bearing, coveting the honors which 
he won, and regarding with undisguised and envious 
displeasure the excellence of his attainments. To- 
ward all, indeed, who excelled, Annibalt exhibited 
that master-passion, which was the bane of his whole 
life, which rendered him unjust to all, and induced 
him often unworthily to repress by silence and cold- 
ness the ardent aspirings of those among his pupils 
who evinced the marks of superior genius, while on 
others far less promising, from whom he feared no 
future rivalship, he would bestow proofs of his favor 
and approval wholly undeserved. 
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Thus that famous school of painting, where the 
future masters of the art met for instruction, for study 
and observation, that under favorable auspices they 
might develop their various tastes and the peculiar 
characteristics of their genius, was too frequently 
dishonored by unworthy rivalries, and through the 
debasing passion cherished in the breast of Anniball, 
made the scene of shameful bickering and dispute. 
Agostino’s whole life was embittered by hi brother’s 
conduct—he had made innumerable sacrifices to pro- 
pitiate his friendship and affection, till at length, on 
an occasion of receiving a prize for one of his pic- 
tures, Anniball’s jealousy declared itself with such 
open and angry violence, that the noble Agostino car- 
ried his spirit of pacification to the great length of 
throwing by his pallet altogether, and giving his at- 
tention almost exclusively to the art of engraving, 
which he raised to an exquisite degree of perfection. 

But even this act of renunciation on the part of 
Agostino failed to pacify and conciliate his exacting 
brother—still his restless envy stirred up the bitter 
waters of strife between them, and Agostino, de- 
spairing of peace, thought seriously of withdrawing 
himself wholly from Anniball, and taking up his 
abode in some distant city, where he might undis- 
turbed devote himse!f to the pursuit of his art. Yet 
whenever about to fulfill this purpose his courage 
failed him, for strange as it may seem, the brothers 
could not live apart—Agostino’s affection for the 
wayward Anniball, notwithstanding all he made him 
suffer, was earnest and sincere ; and not even the en- 
vious sneers, the bitter taunts, the sullen coldness 
which continually wounded him, had power wholly 
to alienate his heart from the offender. And Anni- 
ball, too, in secret felt that he should be robbed of 
half his glory were Agostino to quit his side. For 
though he would have repelled from another the in- 
sinuation with scorn, he was well aware that his 
paintings would fail in expression, and lack consist- 
ency of design, unaided-by his brother’s beautiful 
conceptions—conceptions supplied from those rich 
and varied sources of erudition so familiar to the 
classic mind of Agostino, but which to him were as 
sealed-up fountains in the desert. 

The days of the Académie’s public exhibitions 
were always seasons of peculiar trial to the brothers 
z-to Anniball, because his bitter spirit could not brook 
the applause, the admiration lavished upon Agostino 
—while he, the noble, self-sacrificing artist, shrunk 
with grief and shame from his brother’s too open 
display of his unamiable nature. On one of these 
occasions the Academie was even more thronged 
than usual with visitors—the*learned and the noble 
who came to criticize and judge, as well as with 
those whom taste or pleasure brought to gaze and 
admire. Agostino in his remarks seemed endued 
with unwonted eloquence, and the whole assembly 
were rapt in profound attention while he discoursed 
to his pupils on the study of architecture and per- 
spective in combination with their art, and from the 
field of nature, and the exhaustless stores of history 
and fable, suggested subjects worthy to employ their 
pencils. 





Anniball stood apart, wearing on his sullen fea- 
tures such a look of dark and withering envy as a 
great artist of our own times has given to the traitor 
Judas, while through a group of faithful disciples he 
watches his master performing his mighty works in 
the temple. The same lowering scowl darkened 
his brow, the same sneer of scorn curled his lip, as 
against his will, yet fascinated by some résistless 
spell, he gazed fixedly upon the noble countenanée 
and graceful figure of his gifted brother, and listened 
to his thrilling voice while in eloquent words it gave 
utterance to thoughts and suggestions unequalled in 
beauty and originality. 

There he stood, the generous and gifted Agostino, 
the object of attraction to all, and the centre around 
which clustered the most distinguished pupils of the 
school. There was the timid Dominichino, to whose 
beautiful drawings Ludovico, while in ignorance to 
whom they belonged, had thrice adjudged the prize 
of superior excellence, and when compelled to 
acknowledge them, the shrinking artist did so witha 
downcast eye and a cheek glowing with shame at 
the applause he had never thought to win, and 
although he subsequently, as is well known, became 
one of the greatest masters of the Italian gchool, this 
almost womanly timidity followed him through life 
—a proof perhaps of the truest genius, which ever 
most distrusts itself, for of him it was said by a cele- 
brated writer of his own country, that ‘‘ he drew the 
soul and colored life,’’ so truthful and so rich were 
the expression of his pieces. 

Beside this rare artist stood the youthful Guido, 
whose early and uncommon excellence awakened an 
emotion of jealousy even in the gentle breast of his 
master Ludovico. Exquisite and beautiful were the 
touches of his graceful pencil, and so heavenly in 
feature and expression even at this time were his 
groups of infant figures, that it was said of him by 
one, ‘ his faces came from Paradise.’”’ There, too, 
was Albani, whose works breathe such perfect and 
serene pleasure that he was styled the Anacreon ‘ot 
painting—together with Guercino, Areturi, and 
others whose names shine brightly in the galaxy ot 
artists which adorned the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

To these, and a throng of eager listeners beside, 
Agostino discoursed with learned eloquence on 
themes connected with his art—descanting by turns 
upon the merits of some chef-d’euvre of painting or 
of statuary, till touching at last upon the wonderful 
group of the Laocoon, he dilated with the acumen of 
a great artist upon its faultless proportions, and its 
marvelous conception. Anniball writhed as though 
in the folds of one of the monsters whom he heard 
described, as he marked the spell of enchantment in 
which his brother’s thrilling words wrapped the 
breathless and admiring audience, and scarcely 
could he restrain his impatience till the speaker 
paused. 

But, then, when the silent assembly, thrilled by 
Agostino’s eloquence, seemed to shrink instinctively 
as from the crushing embrace of the serpents he had 
so vividly described, Annibal! strode toward his bro- 
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ther, and casting on him from beneath his frowning 
brows a glance of angry fire, he snatched his crayons, 
and with a bold and rapid hand, in the sight of all 
present, sketched upon the wall the wonderful group 
which Agostino’s words had just portrayed with 
such graphic and poetic beauty. Casting the cray- 
ons from him as he finished, he pointed significantly 
toward the figures which had sprung suddenly forth 
Beneath the magic of his touch, and with a look and 
accent of ineffable disdain he said, ‘‘ Poets paint with 
words—but painters only with their pencils!’’ and 
immediately withdrew amid the low murmur of 
wonder aid applause which arose like the sound of 
one voice from the lips of the assembly. 

‘* He is right!”’. exclaimed the generous Agostino : 
‘‘ Anniball’s is the true artist power; and this mar- 
velous offspring of his genius embodies all that I 
have labored so long and vainly to express to you in 
words.”’ 

Yet neither the homage which on this, and indeed 
on all occasions Agostino was ever ready to yield to 
the real or assumed superiority of his brother, nor all 
the sacrifices which he continually made to appease 
his exacting jealousy, availed to ameliorate his bitter 
temper, or, to win from him that true brotherly regard 
which he sought. Yet some slight show of cordiality 
appeared in Anniball’s demeanor when, in conjunc- 
tion with Agostino, he received an invitation from 
the Duke of Farnese to paint the gallery of his palace. 
The offer was a gratifying one, and neither were in- 
clined to refuse it; accordingly the brothers repaired 
to Rome, and engaged in the great work—which, had 
they left no other legacy to the world, would alone 
have established their claim to the immortality which 
posterity has decreed to their genius. 

For some time they labored at their new task in 
harmonious concert—by their creative touch impart- 
ing life and beauty to the bare, unsightly walls, and 
gratifying the admirers of the various masters by 
copying successfully the grace of Raffaelle, the 
power and grandeur of Michael Angelo, the delicacy 
of Correggio, and the brilliancy of Paul Veronese, 
and adapting each to the character of their different 
subjects and designs. 

Many persons admired most the genius of Anniball 
—others preferred that of Agostino; and, as these 
comparisons became frequent, they failed not to 
reach the ears of the artists, and awakened again the 
smouldering fire of enyy in the breast of one of them. 
Every word of commendation lavished upon Agos- 
tino fed the unholy flame, and extorted from the ill- 
natured Anniball unjust censure and invective against 
the beautiful productions of his brother’s pencil. If 
he could not deny them elegance, they failed in gran- 
deur—if he allowed them vigor, they were deficient 
in grace, and so on; till, cut to the heart by his bro- 
ther’s ceaseless and envious hostility, Agostino re- 
resolved to retire and leave the completion of the 
Farnesian gallery solely to Anniball. 

His proposal was accepted with seeming regret, 
but, in reality, with secret pleasure—for Anniball 
coveted the whole glory of finishing the work: and 
so the brothers separated—unfortunately for that and 








for the fame, at least, of one of them. Had they re- 
mained united—had the rich mind of Agostino con- 
tinued to lend its noble conceptions, its extensive 
erudition and fine sensibilities to the vigor, the free- 
dom, the softness of Anniball, their task would have 
been gloriously perfected; and the just criticism, 
made by an acute writer, on the princely gallery 
would have been left unwritten—that “It is a work 
of uniform vigor of execution, which nothing can 
equal but its imbecility and incongruity of expres- 
sion.” 

On quitting Rome Agostino repaired to Parma; 
where, no longer annoyed by the jealous cavils of 
Anniball, he devoted himself assiduously to his art. 
But his life was embittered by the remembrance of 
their past differences, and by the alienation of a bro- 
ther whom, notwithstanding his long unkindness, he 
still loved with generous and devoted affection. 
Other causes combined to undermine his constitu- 
tion, till at length worn out by regret and mortification 
he died, in the very prime of his days and while en- 
gaged upon a large picture—which at the time of his 
death wanted only one figure to make it complete ; 
but which, even in its unfinished state, bore the im- 
press of that genius which—had it not been continu- 
ally thwarted by the baleful influence of another’s 
evil passion—would have sealed his claim to be called 
the greatest of the Carracci. 

Anniball labored on through the remainder of his 
life in melancholy loneliness of heart; consumed 
with secret grief for the loss of the brother whose 
affection he had despised, and tormented with bitter 
self-reproach for the indulgence of that evil temper 
which had been the curse of his existence. It had 
indeed poisoned for him every pure source of enjoy- 
ment, rendering the gift of genius but a cause of dis- 
content and envy—alienating him from friends, and 
from the brother who had generously suffered and 
forgiven so many wrongs, and for whom he felt that 
he would now gladly have surrendered half the 
homage which, unshared, he had ceased to enjoy. 

He survived Agostino nine years, and then with a 
blighted heart sunk into the grave. Grief, and mor- 
tification at the ingratitude shown him by Cardinal 
Farnese, added to his own self-upbraidings and re- 
grets, hastened and embittered his death. After 
having spent years of toil and study in completing 
the princely gallery, he received from his patron— 
instead of the wealth and honors which, for such an 
achievement of his art, should have been lavished 
upon him with a grateful and liberal hand—but cold 
thanks and the pitiful sum of five hundred gold 
seudi!”’ 

Such an unworthy return for so great a work 
proved a fatal wound to the pride of the gifted artiat 
—to his hopes, and to his ambition, and produced a 
brief but painful struggle: a struggle of mental an- 
guish so intense as to overthrow his reason and cause 
his death. He was buried beside Raffaelle, in the 
Pantheon at Rome; and in thus showing that he was 
thought worthy to share the last resting-place of that 
immortal master, they rendered the most touching 
and eloquent tribute to his genius. 
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Cotton* appears to have been always an enthusiastic 
angler, and his proximity to the Dove, one of the most 
romantic and beautiful of English rivers, gave him full 
opportunity for the practice of the art. He seems to 
have fully appreciated its beauties, and in his ‘ Stan- 
zas Irreguliers to Mr. Izaak Walton,’’ exclaims :— 

O my beloved nymph, fair Dove! 
Princess of rivers! how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie, 
And view thy silver stream, 
When gilded by a summer’s beam! 
And in it all thy wanton fry 
Playing at liberty: 
And with my angie upon them, 
The all of treachery 
I ever learnt, industriously to try. 


The exquisite beauty of the river must have been 


Pike Pool. 


by one of the highest of them, has, at last, forced 
itself a way through it, and after a mile’s conceal- 


* Charles Cotton came of a good family: his ancestry 
was connected with the peerage; his father married the 
daughter and heiress of Edward Beresford, of Beresford 
and Enson in Staffordshire, and of Bentley in the county 
of Derby; through his wife he thus became possessed of 
Beresford Hall, to which he ultimately removed. He ap- 
pears to have beena man of much abilities, but they were 
wasted and dissipated, together with his fortune, in un- 
fortunate lawsuits, which brought on domestic differences, 
_and he ultimately became a debauched and neglected man. 

His son Charles was placed at the University of Cam- 
bridge, but always wanted the wise guidance of a father ; 
thus he never betook himself in earnest to the pursuit of 
any lucrative profession, and his studies were of a most 
desultory character. At the age of twenty-six he married 
Isabella, daughter of Sir Thomas Hutchinson, of Owthorp, 
in the county of Nottingham. He however had neither 
patrimony, nor any means of supportieg a family; but his 
father’s death soon after put him in possession of the 
family estate, which however was laden with encum- 
brances: to relieve it he seems to have employed his pen, 











equally understood and valued by so pure an ad- 
mirer of the beauties of nature as Walton. Thetwo 
friends have consecrated by their notice one ‘of the 
most exquisite localities on its banks—‘‘the Pike 
Pool,” a romantic seclusion, abounding in fish, and 
taking its name from the solitary peaked rock which 
is seen in our view, and which is thus quaintly de- 


scribed by Cotton :—‘‘ It is a rock in the fashion of 


a spire-steeple, and almost as big. It stands in the 
midst of the river Dove, and not far from Mr. 
Cotton’s house, below which place this delicate 
river takes a swift career betwixt many mighty 
rocks, much higher and bigger than St. Paul’s church 
before it was burnt. And this Dove, being opposed 
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ment, appears again with more glory and beauty than 
before that opposition; running through the most 
pleasant valleys and most fruitful meadows that this 
nation can justly boast of.’’ 

The charms of this delightful spot must have been 
thoroughly enjoyed by the two friends, and Cotton 
relates that ‘‘ Mr. {zaak Walton was so pleased with 
it, as to draw it in landscape in black and white, in 
a blank book I have at home.’’ This ‘‘ deepest poo! 
in all the river, where you are almost sure of a good 
fish,”’ is still the favorite resort of anglers; while to 
and was in truth “a writer for the press,’’ sending forth 
books on all kinds of subjects; the best, and that by which 
he is only now remembered, being the second part of the 
“Complete Angler.?? Toward the end of his life he mar- 
ried the Countess Dowager of Ardglas, but the match does 
not appear to have freed him from the difficulties with 


which he was surrounded, He died in 1687, leaving one 
son and four daughters. 
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those who are not brethren of the craft, the exquisite 
beauty of the locality has made it equally sought by 
pie-nic parties, who are frequently seen enjoying the 
greensward for the views, their pleasures sometimes 
enhanced by the music which reverberates from 
the rocks. 








As a memorial of the friendship which existed be- 
tween Walton and Cotton, and in order to make 
their fishing days more comfortable, the latter erected 
on the banks of the Dove the picturesque fishing- 
house here delineated. This little building is noticed 
fully in the second part of the “‘ Angler,’”’ where Pis- 














Fishing-House. 


cator, speaking of the Dove, says, ‘‘I have lately 
built a little fishing-house upon its margin, dedicated 
to anglers, over the door of which you will see the 
two first letters of my father Walton’s name and 
mine twisted in cypher.’’** In the sixth chapter he 
describes it more vividly, where Piscator (himself) 
is supposed to lead his friend Viator thither. After 
a sufficient walk the former exclaims: ‘‘ Look you, 
sir, now you are at the brink of the hill, how do you 
like my river, the vale it winds through like a snake, 
and the situation of my little fishing-house?”’ Viator 
answers: ‘* Trust me, ’tis all very fine, and the 
house seems at this distance a neat building.”” To 
which Piscator answers: ‘‘Good enough for that 
purpose ; and here is a bowling-green too; so, though 
Tam myself no very good bowler, I am not totally 
devoted to my own pleasure, but that I have also 
some regard to other men’s. And now, sir, you are 
come to the door, pray walk in, and there we will 
sit, and talk as long as you please.’’ But Viator 
pauses on the threshold and exclaims: ‘Stay! 
what’s here over the door? Piscatoribus Sacrum. 
Why then I perceive I have some title here; for 1 
am one of them, though one of the worst, and here 
below it is the cypher, too, you spoke of, and it is 
prettily contrived.’’ This little temple of friendship 
still stands; it is of stone; but the decorations within 
have entirely disappeared. The interior was thus 
deScribed by Sir J. Hawkins in 1759: ** The room 


* This compound cypher has appeared in the title-pages 
of most editions of the Angler. 





on the inside is a cube of about fifteen feet ; it is 
paved with black and white marble. In the middle 
is a square black marble table, supporied by two 
stone feet. The room is wainscotted, with curious 
mouldings that divide the panels up to the ceiling: 
in the larger panels are represented in painting some 
of the most pleasant of the adjacent scenes, with 
persons fishing; and in the smaller, the various sorts 
of tackle and implements used in angling. In the 
farther corner, on the left, is a fire-place, with a 
chimney; and, on the right, a large beaufet, with 
folding-doors, whereon are the portraits of Mr. Cot- 
ton, with a boy servant, and Walton, in the dress of 
the time: underneath is a cupboard, on the door 
whereof the figures of a trout and also of a grayling 
are well portrayed.” 

When the weather was too warm for in-door de- 
lectation, the friends dined in a shady spot beneath 
trees, and in close vicinity to the fishing-house. It 
was a little dell beside the stream, which Walton 
called his ‘* open-air dining-room.” 

The friendship continued unabated for life between 
the two anglers; both were devoted to the angle, 
and both enthusiastically sung the praise of fishing. 
There is no more beautiful passage in our native 
literature than that in which good old Izaak sums up 
all its advantages at the close of his book, with fer- 
vent thankfulness to God for all things, in a true 
spirit of Christian philosophy, which appeals irre- 
sistibly to the heart by its pure simplicity. Every 
stream, every field, every flower, brought the good 
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man to thankfulness. How heartily does he ex- 
claim : ‘‘ What would a blind man give to see the 
pleasant rivers, and meadows, and flowers, and foun- 
tains, that we have met with. And this and many 
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other blessings we enjoy daily; and for most of 
them, because they be so common, most men forget 
to pay their praises, but let not us: because itis a 
sacrifice so pleasing to Him that made the sun and 


Walton’s Dining-Room. 


us, and still protects us, and gives us flowers and 
showers, and stomachs and meat, and content—azd 
letsure to go a fishing !” 

The life of Izaak was one especially to be envied, 
almost proving 


‘¢ The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows—not substantial things ;”’ 
for here we see a humble man content with a mode- 
rate competency, enjoying an amount of innocent 
relaxation, with constant thankfulness to the giver 
of all good ; whose leisure was employed in narrating 
the lives of estimable men for the benefit of their 
fellow-men; and always inculcating just ideas, in 
whatever he pursued. Beloved by all who knew 
him, and an accepted guest among the best men of 
the day, whose positions were so much above his 
own, he achieved a quiet glory and a happiness that 
few men of greater éclat can ever hope to obtain. 
His temperate life gave him robust health. In his 
eighty-third year, he declared his intention of begin- 
ning a pilgrimage of more than a hundred miles “‘ into 
a country the most difficult and hazardous for an aged 
man to travel in,’’ to visit his friend Cotton, and 
again enjoy angling in the Dove ; and on the ninetieth 
anniversary of his birth-day he speaks of himself as 
of perfect health and memory. It was at this ad- 
vanced age that he edited and published Chalkhill’s 
beautiful poem of ‘‘ Thealma and Clearchus,”’ a pas- 
toral, by a friend of Edmund Spenser ; which shows 
that the good old man still retained his clear judg- 
ment and love of Nature. 

He died soon after this publication. Ending his 
days at the house of his son-in-law, Dr. William 
Hawkins, Prebendary of Winchester, toward whom 
he expresses much affection in his will, that docu- 
ment again proving the clearness of his mind, and 
the kindly nature of his remembrances to all. 

As we have said, we had long ago marked the 





resting-place of this one of nature’s high-priests, as a 
‘*shrine’? we must visit; and as rail-roads enable 
us to count by time, and not distance, we journeyed 
to Winchester on the early morning of a warm July 
day—in truth, it was warmer than warm—the very 
engine seemed to pant on its hot path more than was 
its custom, and the carriages felt like the ovens of 
the Egyptians. We soon arrived at our destination, 
and with great satisfaction quitted the fiery train for 
an open carriage. Winchester ts hallowed ground ; 
its antiquity is so well authenticated that what in 
many places is simply tradition is history here: and 
we remember that here dwelt the noble Alfred, the 
king, who shines forth a “ bright, particular star’’ in 
all our chronicles, so that the *‘ before’’ and “‘ after’’ 
monarchs fade into 


‘¢ The baseless fabric of a vision.’’ 


Time and war have done their work upon the 
once embattled walls; steeples and towers have 
fallen to decay; those that remain are but as the 
finger-posts of antiquity ; and the stiff, quaint, lonely- 
looking houses of a cathedral town have replaced 
the halls and bowers of knights and ladies. The 
city seemed to us so lonely that we wondered why 
the shops were decked, or for whom the confection- 
ers filled their windows. We entered one crouching 
little shop which looked like an elevated cellar, close 
to the beautiful old cross, upon the steps of which 
three or four old men were seated, and enjoyed our 
biscuit and soda-water—so refreshing in the heat— 
watching for a passer-by, but no one passed, and the 
old men became to us types of those whom Haghe 
and Nash, and good and kindly Samuel Prout loved 
to place at particular points, to ‘“‘ heighten effects :”’ 
they harmonized with ‘ the cross,’”’ and belonged to 
it; and we could almost fancy old Izaak partaking 
of some ‘“fyttinge and sober refreshmente” in the 
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little quaint shop, shaded from the sun by the abut- 
ting story of the first floor. 

However, we did not profess to do pilgrimage to 
Winchester, but to Walton, and therefore pursued— 
a ramble in which he had surely delighted often— 
the low meadows through which the Itchen pursues 
its creeping way, with the lofty mount of St. Catha- 
rine on the left; and losin’ sight, after a walk of a 
few minutes, of Winchester, as completely as if it 
had been swallowed by an earthquake, we felt as if 
miles away from city dwellings: the river winding 
and twisting in a very intricate, but deliberate man- 
ner, in no degree impatient of the restraint of its 
plashy banks, which the cattle enjoyed to their 
heart’s content. There was a dense heat, a dreamy 
sort of haze over the landscape, which made us lag 
along the pathway. We saw the antique farm of 
De la Berton, which is now called ‘‘ Barton,” be- 
longing of old to St. Swithin’s Priory, where lambs 
and kids ‘‘and such small deer’? were cared for, and 
fatted for the Saint’s feasts :— 

‘¢ At Saint’s feasts monks feed ;”? 
and so it certainly was, and is to this day. We ram. 
bled on, in all the laziness of leisure, talking of the 
ways and thoughts and habits of old times, and won- 
dering if we really were so much wiser and better 
than our ancestors. We speculated upon the possi- 
bility of climbing St. Catharine’s Hill, and one of 
our companions, who is as fond of “ excavating” as 
a mole or a railway contractor, propounded the 
second ‘possibility’’ of finding within its caverns 
coins, and armor, and all manner of archeological 
treasures; and while disputing possibilities against 
impossibilities, fanning ourselves with willow- 
boughs, and sometimes watching the millions of in- 
sects that curtained the lagging waters, and envying 
the cattle standing knee-deep in the river, bathing 
their noses in the water, or moving them restlessly 
over its surface—we were startled by the most ter- 
rific thunder peal we ever remember to have heard ; 
it seemed to sweep along the canopy of heaven from 
south to north, clattering and ringing, fearful, yet so 
exceedingly grand, that we exulted in the dignity and 
majesty of sound. Away it went, dying in the dis- 
tance, while St. Catharine’s Hill gave forth the 
feeblest of all echoes—a mountain whisper, as if 
within its foundations dwelt some sympathizing 
spirit, who repeated the turmoil of the outward 
world in a subdued murmur. We looked back to 
where the city stood, and never remember to have 
seen such an effect; the clouds were of the darkest 
lead color, edged with deep copper lines, piled one 
over the other more like gigantic masonry than the 
vapory things of earth; ever and anon they cracked 
to let let loose the flashing lightning, sometimes with 
a sharp discharge, sometimes it came forth silently, 
a float of white light, glaring and ghastly against the 
sky. The change seemed to us so instantaneous 
that we hardly recognized the landscape: the bright 
green of St. Catharine’s Hill had become blue as in- 
digo, and the very cattle grew dark beneath the in- 
fluence of the inky sky. We feared we should hardly 
reach the Hospice of St. Cross in time to escape the 
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shower; it was the place of all others in which we 
knew ‘old Izaak” would delight, where he could 
repose after some hours’ fishing; finding, it might 
be, some ancient brothets of the angle amongst those 
old men, who would talk of their sports with jest 
and glee “to the gentle angler’? over the foaming 
tankard, when the beer (so it is said) was not quite 
as harmless as it is at present. The rain spared us; 
we could see it pouring in the distance so as effectu- 
ally to shut out the landscape we had left; but when 
we entered the arched gateway the opposite view 
was smiling beneath the blue sky of the afternoon, 
soft fleecy clouds breaking up and away at either 
side, so that the blue expanded while we gazed. 
Two travelers were demanding the bequeathed dole 
of the porter, a measure of beer and a slice of bread— 
which he gave. The bread was one fourth of the 
round of an ancient quartern loaf, cut delicately 
thin, but the wayfarers took it thankfully and pur- 
sued their journey. 

‘“There is not,” says Milner, ‘‘ within the island 
any remnant of ancient piety and charity of the same 
kind so little changed in its institution and appear- 
ance as the hospital of St. Cross The lofty tower 
with the grated door and porter’s lodge beneath it, 
the retired ambulatory, the separate cells, the com- 
mon refectory, the venerable church, the black flow- 
ing dress and silver cross worn by the members, the 
conventional appellation of ‘ brother,’ with which 
they salute each other; in short, the silence, the 
order, and the neatness which here reign, serve to 
recall the idea of a monastery to those who have 
seen one, and will give no imperfect idea of such an 
establishment to those who have not.” The ‘‘ hos- 
pital”? was founded by Henry de Blois, brother ot 
King Stephen, in 1136, whose institution provides 
with every necessary thirteen poor men unable to 
maintain themselves, and the foundation required 
that one hundred others should be daily fed at the 
hall. 

Mr. Savage,* in his little guide-book, tells us 
‘that the institution was much injured and diverted 
from its purpose; but in the fourteenth century it 
was, with infinite pains, brought back to its original 
perfection by the great Wykham.” William of 
Wykham of historic and honorable memory—the 
princely Cardinal Beaufort—added thereto thirty-five 
additional poor men as residents, and three women 
as hospital nuns to attend upon the sick. He was 
indeed the second founder of St. Cross, and desired 
that his charity should be appled chiefly to the relief 
of decayed gentlemen. He therefore styled the hos- 
pital, which he nearly rebuilt, “The Almshouse of 
Noble Poverty.”’ But, alas! all this is changed: of 
the fine old place the walls indeed are there, but the 
‘‘ Hundred Men’s Hall” is desolate; the lofty and 
imposing Beaufort tower frowns upon the semblance 
of ‘“‘dole”’ that has replaced the actual charity of 
olden time ; and for ‘‘noble poverty” we must read 


%* We availed ourselves of the information of a very 
pretty little handbook of Winchester and its neighbor- 
hood, compiled and arranged with much truth and taste, 
by Mr. William Savage of Winchester. 
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the pensioned-off servitors of the nobleman who has 
‘‘ the places in his gift.” 

Having spent an hour at St. Cross, during which 
time the ruffled clouds had disappeared, and the now 
far distant thunder seemed but an accompaniment to 
the song of the thrush and the impassioned whistle 
of the black-bird, we returned to the fair and ancient 
city, and found the verger who attended our pil- 
grimage through the cathedral one sufficiently versed 
in its antiquities to appreciate them as they deserved, 
and not prone either to hurry or to insist upon our 
sacrificing our tastes to his; yet it was evident that 
we fell in his esteem by inquiring to soon for the last 
resting-place of the gentle angler. He had a great 
deal to tell, and it was only natural he should desire 
to tell it in a straightforward way; and truly there 
was so much to excite the strongest interest in the 


past, and so much to admire in the present state of 


that noble cathedral, that, satisfied we should come 
in due time to the small chapel in the south transept 
where the dust of Izaak Walton mingles with that 
of the hierarchy of England, we suffered ourselves 
to be ‘‘ conducted”’ and reveled amidst the antiquities 
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* -Walton’s Tomb. 


of Winchester. The very want of uniformity in 
this noble pile increases its interest. This “out of 
keeping’’ is accounted for by its having been above 
four centuries in building, from the Conquest to the 
Reformation; and certainly nowhere can the anti- 
quary enjoy a richer treat, while the architect may 
find innumerable studies within these walls. The 
rise, progress, and perfection of the Gothic style, 
every stage of that interesting species of building, 
and every ornament made use of in it, can be found 





in some part or other of Winchester Cathedral. The 
great porch has suffered fearful desecration. There 
is no reason in so rich a country as England why the 
restoration of every thing beautiful should not be in 
a system. 

The nave is magnificent, and the eastern window 
pours into it a flood of many-tinted light, which pro- 
duces some of the finest effects we ever remember 
to have seen. The arms of Cardinal Beaufort, the 
tomb and chantry of William of Wykham, that 
mighty prelate who deserved the eulogium that for 
once tells truth, ‘‘ Unbounded in his hospitality,” a 
‘ sagé politician and counsellor of state,’’ the founder 
of colleges, ‘‘ the first at Oxford, the second at Win- 
chester,” a “‘ princely prelate,”’ in every sense of the 
word. It is something to remember having stood 
beside his tomb, and the mutilated one of his pre- 
decessor Edgington, graved with the command “ You 
who pass by his tomb remember him in your pray- 
ers,’’ is a type of the times. Then inanother chapel 
on the tomb of William de Basing, ‘‘ who was for- 
merly prior of this church,”’ is displayed one of the 
strong features of Romanism, for the inscription adds 
that whosoever shall pray for his soul, “shall obtain 
three years and fifty days indulgence.’’ The tomb 
of Cardinal Beaufort led us to doubt the testimony of 
Shakspeare, for if the likeness be correct there is 
something far too saintly in the expression of the 
face to lead to the belief that he could ‘‘die and 
make no sign.’? The chantry of Cardinal Beaufort 
is perhaps the most beautiful one in England—the 
fan-work of the ceiling, the canopies, with their 
studded pendants, the crocketed pinnacles. The 
tomb itself is of gray marble, upon which the figure 
in colored alabaster reposes, cloak and hat, and ten 
knotted tapers. But to us the most interesting, the 
most suggestive contents of this noble cathedral, are 
six mortuary chests containing the ‘‘ dust and ashes”’ 
of many royal and noble Christians, of those who 
were first to “come out of darkness into light.”’ 
These chests are placed on the top of the stone par- 
titions on each side of the sanctuary, which were 
erected by Bishop Fox in 1525, Within these chests 
are mingled the dust of Egbert and Kenulph, of the 
Danish Canute, and his lovely queen Emma the fair 
maid of Normandy, of the tyrant Rufus, of the first 
Christian king of the West Saxons, and of Edmund 
who swayed the royal sceptre while his father Alfred 
still lived. 

It was impossible not to repeople this magnificent 
building with its creators, to recall the sovereigns, 
and pontiffs, and priests, arrayed in all the pomp and 
glory of ecclesiastical splendor, the lights, the per- 
fumes, the processions, the ‘‘ pealing anthems,’’ the 
solemn chants, the passing and repassing of the 
richly robed priests, the swaying to and fro of the 
multitudinous worshipers, the royal processions, the 
scenes and ceremonies when knights from the Holy 
Land knelt at some favorite shrine, aud laid their 
banners, their jewels, and their gold at the door of 
the sanctuary. 

But we must seek the grave of our gentle angler, 
and now that we have done ample justice, rendered 
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sufficient homage to the grandeur and majesty of the HERE RESTETH THE BOBY OF 

sacred pile, the verger is well pleased to take us MR. IZAAK WALTON, 

there. WHO DYED THE 15TH OF DECEMBER, 
Izaak Walton is buried in a small inclosed chapel 1683. 

in the south transept of the cathedral, named after 

the Prior Silkstede, who did so much in past times Alas! he’s gone before, 

to decorate and renovate the sacred pile. The chapel Gone to return no more ; 

is inclosed with richly carved screens, above which Our panting breasts aspire 

appear the clustered massive columns of the Norman After their aged sire, 


Whose well-spent life did last 
Full ninety years and past; 
But now he hath begun 

That which will ne’er be done. 
Crowned with eternal bliss, 


capitals, andarches of the roof. The chapel contains 
some presses, which hold the surplices of the singing 
boys who use the inclosure as a vestry. It is alto- 
gether a quiet little nook; by no means out of cha- 








racter as a resting-place for the aged angler; and We wish our souls with his. 

here beneath a large black marble slab he sleeps ; 

this inseription covering the surface :— VOTIS MODESTIS SIC FLERUNT LIBERI. 
~ 2.ee > 





THE SPRITE OF THE FERN. 











BY GISELLE. 
I str in the feathering sprays of fern, I hide in the grass in the hot noontide, 
And watch with a restless eye While the soft fern shades my bed, 
For my favorite prey, the fluttering moth, And I peep through at the fleecy clouds, 
Or the glittering dragon-fly ; And the blue sky overhead. 
And as the mild breezes come sweeping past, Sometimes I will urge two stags to fight, 
And rustle the wild blue-bell, And pierce them with little thorns, 
I listen with my little outstretched ear For I love to see their fiery eyes. 
For the voice of the stags in the dell. And their wrestle of branching lgrns. 
Hillo! hillio! Hillo! hillio ! 
Echoes return Echoes return 
The cry of the Sprite in the Fern! The cry of the Sprite in the Fern! 
Dearly I love in the sunset hour, But the moonlight comes, and the cold, pale gleam 
When the partridge seeks for food, Is always sad to me! 
To scare with my cry the sage old bird, And the great white owl I often fear, 
And all his timid brood ; Flits into the blighted tree! 
Ha! ha! I shout, and I clap my hands, °T is a weary time, and I nestle down 
Then crouch ’neath a mushroom’s shade Into heaps of crumbling leaves, 
While the silly birds fly off with a whirr, And watch till the bright rays of morning gild 
Down the deepening mossy glade. The webs the gossamer weaves ! 
Hillo! hillio! ‘Hillo! hillio! 
Echoes return Echoes return 
The cry of the Sprite in the Fern ! The cry of the Sprite in the Fern! 








SONNET.—EARTHQUAKE. : 





BY WM. ALEXANDER. , 





Txov art great Nature’s agonizing throe! To roll o’er land. Rude are thy ravages, 
In labor struggling, brings she forth the isles, Accompanied by thunder’s awful voice ; 
Or from their bases tumbles lofty piles, Earth, out her shattered entrails wildly throws, 
i Spreading o’er earth’s face consternation, wo. And picturing hell, like one red furnace glows. 
Down topple towers and temples, palaces, Yet, heedless, men dance, revel and rejoice, 
When thy strong foot once angrily doth tread; . O’er the sunk vales and buried mighty wood, 
Old Ocean, troubled tossed is from his bed, And cities’ carcasses which erst in grandeur stood. 














THE PHANTOM WORLD. 


PREFATORY REMARK. 


Tue fragmentary confession which follows was 
entrusted to me many years ago in one of the great 
cities of Europe, with the author’s permission to 
publish it after a certain lapse of time. The stipu- 
lated period having now elapsed, I hasten to lay be- 
fore the public a history which must interest every 
imaginative person in a preéminent degree. The 
words are unaltered; though, perhaps, in some 
places a judicious critic would have softened the ex- 
travagance of the style. 

Wittram Norrts, 
Gibson House, Cincinnatti, Ohio, May, 1853. 


Thought and being are one. HEGEL. 


When a child I was essentially a phantasmist. 

My nights were crowded with a series of ever 
recurring dreams, which too often degenerated into 
hideous nightmares. My days were filled with fan- 
cies—to which an all-dominating imagination gave 
almost the substance of reality, Common life had 
scarcely a hold upon me: I had none of the sharp- 
ness of other precocious children. I was easily 
duped in the simplest matters, because I did not 
understand that there was any utility in deception. 
Being absolutely pure in soul and innocent in heart, 
I was set down as mysteriously vicious because my 
teachers could not understand me. 

But, in one respect, I was far in advance of ordi- 
nary children. My ideas of love and beauty were 
developed to a degree, even at four years old, which 
to many would appear incredible. I had indeed but 
one master passion; and it was only at a later period 
that the constant thwarting of my imperious crav- 
ings for spiritual and physical sympathy aroused to 
violent activity a fierce combativeness, which has 
often since led me to the commission of acts of sud- 
den violence and startling retribution, not originally 
natural to my character. 

One fancy, one dominant vision, haunted me in- 
cessantly—almost from my eradle. At first it was a 
beautiful child; then an exquisite young girl; then, 
as I myself became a man, a superb and glorious 
specimen of ideal woman. In reality, I thought of 
nothing else. My school-tasks were performed in 
order to get rid of an extraneous annoyance, and re- 
turn to my fanciful world. My games were mere 
reactions of the bodily functions of the brain, essen- 
tial to health and sanity. I was always pondering 
over the attributes—trying to picture the shape and 
features of my fantastic princess, and holding ever- 
lasting imaginary conversations with that inessential 
being. 

It these details appear tedious, or strike the reader 
as common to many others than myself, I can only 
regret that they are indispensable to the proper under- 
standing of my after life. Moreover I wish it to be 





believed that these dreams of mine were strictly ab- 
sorbing, and by no means exceptional states—that | 
took no interest whatever in any of the ordinary ob- 
jects of children, boys, and youths, approaching 
adolescence. ; 

On attaining puberty a vast change came over me, 
and for some years 1 was swept along by a current 
of passion and adventure, which, at the age of two- 


and-twenty, left me a sort of moral shipwreck, alone’ 


in the world—limited in means, though for the time 
independent in position. 

My early intercourse with the world had brought 
me nothing but mortification, bitterness, and dis- 
appointment. My appearance was singularly deli- 
cate and effeminate. My complexion was fair asa 
young girl’s—my soft blue eyes and silky hair would 
have been admired ina woman, My figure, though 
accurately proportioned, had neither the imposing 
height nor the robust development required to carry 
off the girlishness of my countenance. At eighteen 
the young ladies called me a “pretty boy,” asked 
me if I used pearl-powder, and playfully kissed me. 
But they had other looks for their whiskered, manly 
admirers. In such presence I was forgotten, or 
treated as a mere innocent youth. Unlike my ac- 
cursed preceptors, the cruel fair ones would not even 
give me credit for viciousness. They simply held 
me to bea milksop. To illustrate this fully, I will 
describe a scene which took place on my twentieth 
birthday. 

I had then been residing for nearly two years in 
the house of a distant female relative, whose niece, 
Aurelia, was a lovely girl about my own age, mag- 
nificently developed; with large, dark-brown eyes, 
splendid shoulders and arms, and a form which the 
fairest of the graces might have borrowed without 
blushing. 

Aurelia was a fine girl, and had a noble nature; 
but she could not see in me that chivalrous and gal- 
lant cavalier I was so desirous of impersonating. 
She knew I adored her—had adored her from the 
first; but she could not look upon me as a serious 
lover. She played with me gracefully—enchanting- 
ly; but, still—it was but play. 

One day I resolved upon an explanation—I could 
bear the trifling no longer. 

‘‘ Aurelia,’ said I, ‘‘my dearest cousin! I love 
you !”’ and I took her hand passionately. 

Aurelia laughed gayly. 

1 became suddenly sad—almost severe. I stood 
erect, and said—‘t Why do you laugh?” 

‘Tt is so absurd, you foolish boy: pray do not talk 
such nonsense.” 

‘“« Look at me!”’ said I, bitterly. 

Aurelia looked. This time she did not smile; for 
there was a wildness in my gaze that alarmed her. 

‘You prefer John Riversham to me?”’ 

“Mr. Riversham is a maz,’’ said Aurelia. 
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‘* Nearly a year my senior,”’ 1 added, stung to the 
quick by this unpardonable insult. 

“‘Mr. Riversham is capable of protecting a wife,”’ 
said Aurelia, proudly. 

I saw she loved the man-—as it chanced, a despica- 
ble puppy, but with the face of a dragoon. 

‘‘ Are you sure that he can protect himself?’’ said 
I, savagely. 

*¢ Against impertinent boys?’’ said my cousin, in- 
sultingly. 

“ Against a man!” said I, still more vindictively. 
** Why, girl—this fellow was caned by my hand but 
yesterday! and the provocation was one in which 
your name figured—lI beat him like a dog! He does 
not pretend to fight. Is that enough ?”’ 

‘Yes, you wicked boy! enough of boasting and 
falsehood for one day. Leave this room, sir !”’ 

I burst into tears. 

‘*Aurelia,” I cried, ‘have pity on me! what I 
have said is the truth, though passion alone drove 
me to utter it so brutally. Do not judge me by ap- 
pearance : give me hope—render my character justice. 
How often have you hinted that I was timid, effemi- 
nate, incapable—and how patiently have I borneall !” 

‘I do not believe you; and even if there be any 
truth in what you say, no doubt Mr. Riversham 
spared you out of pity!” cried Aurelia, crimson with 
passion. 

‘* Perhaps !”’ said I, with sarcastic emphasis; and 
without another word I left the room and the house. 
How I wished that Riversham had been a fighting 
man; but he was a “ spotted ’’ coward, and my affair 
with him was at an end. 

As for my cousin she hated me ever afterward— 
and I pitied her. We always affect to pity those 
whom we despise in fact. 

She married Riversham. 

One or two similar repulses, though not carried to 
the same length, completed my disgust for society 
and the women it produced. As for women of a 
different class, they inspired me with positive aver- 
sion, save as a passing distraction. 

With every day I shrank more and more from the 
discords of actual life, and gave myself up more to 
poetry, study, and day-dreaming. My old childish 
fancies came back upon me with renewed force, and 
my dreams by night became an object of envy to my 
waking consciousness. Still, notwithstanding Bul- 
wer’s story* (which, like all Bulwer’s metaphysical 
attempts, is a blundering failure,) no man can make 
the ordinary kind of dreams, or dreams proper, a real 
source of happiness. 

It occurred to me, therefore, to try a novel experi- 
ment. Having minutely studied the phenomena of 
sleep and dreaming, I summed up the objections to 
dreaming, as a chosen condition of existence, under 
four heads. 

1,—Uncontrollability. 

2.—Indistinctness, confusion, and tendency to 
metamorphosis, or crisis inducing awakening. 

_ 3.—Consciousness of unreality, even whilst dream- 
ing. 
* In the Pilgrims of the Rhine. 





4.—Impossibility of perpetual sleep. 

How far these objections might be overcome by 
others I did not pretend to say; but to me they ap- 
peared radically insurmountable, and still do so at 
this moment. 

I then contrasted dreams with waking imagina- 
tions, or castles in the air; and perceived that the 
latter were comparatively free from all the above 
objections, excepting the third—that of unreality to 
the consciousness. There dreaming had an obvious 
advantage—for it produced positive illusion, how- 
ever transitory; whilst mere waking imagination 
could scarcely be said to approach that point of mar- 
velous coincidence between the material and the 
Spiritual existence. 

Given then the problem to produce an interme- 
diate state, in which the vividness of the most real 
dreams should be superadded to the voluntary crea- 
tion of the clearest and most consecutive fancies. 

This problem I hoped to solve. 

I knewW that hallucinations were common, in 

which men perfectly awake, and in broad daylight, 
saw things which had no positive existence with 
perfect distinctness. It is true, these visions were 
involuntary. But what was volition. Didnot every 
combination made by the mind spring necessarily 
from one centre of action? Was will indeed any 
thing but modified tmpulse? Was not the soul, the 
real being, in fact a vital source of power, a spiritual 
sun, emitting rays in every direction, these rays 
being broken, reflected, and refracted entirely ac- 
cording to the media they encountered? Could I 
not so modify my spiritual radiation as to surround 
my focus of perception and sensation with images 
and feelings of my ownselection? Was not, in fact, 
the conceiving so tremendous an idea in itself a step 
toward its realization ? 
' I further reflected that as every faculty of mind 
and body was strengthened by practice—witness the 
effect of gymnastics, and of the exercise of the me- 
mory or of the study of mathematics—so might I, 
by continually making powerful efforts of imagina- 
tion, so far exalt the power as to obtain over it a 
tangible and positive control. 

Had I imparted my intentions to any one, my ex- 
periment would certainly have been regarded as a 
deliberate attempt to drive myself mad. I therefore 
made all my arrangements quietly, shut myself up in 
a suite of rooms, which were only to be entered for 
purposes of order and necessary supplies, during my 
brief daily absence for the purpose of exercise, and 
devoted myself to the absorbed contemplation of the 
ideal world. 

My purpose was to concentrate the whole force of 
my imagination upon one image of incomparable fe- 
male beauty, until from being a mere shadowy 
fantasy, the creation of my soul should become a 
plain and indestructible vision ; nay, I even indulged 
the hope of endowing my phantom-mistress with 
qualities palpable to the other senses, and of thus 
living the remainder of my life in a delicious trance 
or enchanted lunacy, which should to me supply al! 
the enjoyment which the common world denied. 
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Little did I think that for a brief space I should in- 
vade the very empire of the gods and enjoy an exist- 
ence—which I will not describe by anticipation. 

But before I could commence my daring experi- 
ment in earnest, a certain physical preparation was 
indispensable. Active imagination and a hearty or 
even healthy appetite for food are irreconcilable. 
A severe course of diet and study was necessary to 
drive sensuality from its strongholds. Just as a 
prize-fighter or a pedestrian goes into training for his 
business; did I, the sportsman of thought, prepare 
myself for my undertaking. 

At the end of three weeks I had gradually reduced 
my system to that state, when the appetites are com- 
paratively dormant, whilst the nerves are exquisitely 
sensitive. I had become disinclined to sleep, clear- 
headed, and enthusiastically enamored of my scheme. 

My food was a slice of dry toast and tea for 
breakfast, and often little more for dinner. Although 
I went out into the open air in my garden, and lounged 
upon the grass, I now took no exercise worthy of 
the name, and far from drinking wine or spirits, 
quenched my thirst with effervescing drinks of a 
tendency opposed to stimulant. 

Thus, after reading Shelley’s poems, Hoffmann’s 
tales, several of Balzac’s most spiritual romances, a 
little of Alfieri, some Lamartine, Tennyson, Goethe, 
Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and indeed 
all his plays but the comedies and earlier tragedies, 
with an occasional dive into Herodotus, Homer and 
/Eschylus, Dante and Gibbon, the Hindu Vedas, the 
Zendavesta, the Koran, and the Bible—I found my 
brain in a state of perfect activity, full of images, free 
from all lymphatic languor, and thirsting with wild 
emulation for the indulgence of its own creative po- 
tence. Such was the effect of my training bodily 
and mental. During all this time I neither visited 
n@ received visitors. I conversed with no one, and 
the silence in which I lived was only broken by the 
strange songs which I composed and sung—echoes 
perhaps of Mozart, Cimarosa, Weber, Meyerbeer or 
other of my old musical idols—echoes strangely 
varied and confounded with new and marvelous con- 
ceptions of my own, which I shall soon have further 
occasion to allude to. 

It was now, sublimated and subtilized to the height 
of the most transcendental state of thought, and the 
most ethereal condition of body, that from a chaos of 
shadowy heroines freshly presented to my mind I 
commenced, like a spiritual Frankenstein, the ela- 
borate construction or rather evocation of my phan- 
tom goddess. 

Like Minerva, from the brain of Jupiter she sprang 
armed with—not spear and shield—but ineffable 
beauty and majesty from the adytum of my soul. 
Like Venus rising from the sea, she arose from the 
ocean of my thoughts, no vague coneeption, no fleet- 
ing faney, but from the very first a personal, distinc- 
tive, individualized creation. Vague and phantasmal, 
it is true, in outline, certain and immutable in essence. 

I said ‘“‘ Come thou, and thou only, my embodied 
dream of beauty, my perfect spirit-bride!—and she 
came, veiled, but immutable, of unearthly, but of 





permanent texture. By day and night I contem- 
plated her, till the pictured shape became more and 
more substantial; till the blue eyes deepened, and 
the white shoulders brightened, and the gold-tinged 
hair glittered into visible actuality—until she stood 
before me, or hovered round me, a thing to gaze on 
without fear of vanishment or fading disijlusion, till 
in one word, I saw my dream-girl even as I saw my 
own image in the mirror! 

Scarcely had the phantom become thus incarnate, 
than I became aware of the astounding phenomenon 
that, having once acquired the power over matter, 
and achieved the masterpiece of my ambition, all 
minor details and accessories, locality and scenery, 
required but an effort of my imagination, and straight- 
way they became apparent to the senses. 

And what may appear more surprising—if indeed 
there be any thing surprising in so simple a matter 
as intensified imagination—is, that at the same time I 
found myself possessed of a power over sownd which 
imparted to my whole experiment a new and daz- 
zling grandeur of voluptuous enjoyment. All who 
have had patience to read thus far, must have felt 
that a grand opera, of all descriptions of dramatic 
representation, approaches nearest to perfect illusion, 
and is at the same time the very highest form of ar- 
tistic recreation yet known toman. The spirit of 
the master, living in every tone, cadence and harmony 
of sounds, wraps the whole in a unity of effect, 
which in tragedy, where all depends upon the actors, 
is impossible. Besides, music intoxicates the soul, 
throws it into an abnormal state of exaltation, and 
annihilates the absurdity of details in the embracing 
atmosphere of its enchantment. 

And I—I had but to thiné harmony, to hear it. 
An orchestra of infinite magnificence and extent had 
become the organ of my will. All limits to tone 
were for me annihilated. The awful depth of my 
immeasurable score was lost in the abyss, the 
piercing ascent played like lightnings amid the 
clouds, whilst distant echoes sent back everlasting 
accompaniments from the farthest eternities, world 
without end! 

I did not believe that mortal could have listened 
to such music, and lived. Involuntarily—at least 
so it seemed—I composed now a perpetual series of 
tremendous symphonies, full of the sublimest va- 
riations and transitions. The trumpets of ten thou- 
sand angels, the mighty harps of countless Titan 
hosts, the drums of legioned thunder-gods—what 
words, what images can I find to convey any im- 
pression of these supernal vibrations of the universe 
which emanated from my silent brain, giving a 
hundred-fold vividness and truth to the visions by 
which I was begirt, and amid which I lived, and 
had my being! , 

I now began to hold conversations with Amata, 
the name I had given to my phantom beauty—con- 
versations,, which it is impossible to record, since 
no earthly language could convey the meaning of 
those mysterious dialogues, or more correctly speak- 
ing, duos. Our language was melody, and we 
never wearied of its interchange, 
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Nevertheless, I had not hitherto dared thoroughly 
lo trust my subjugated senses. A hideous dread of 
amore hideous awakening, occasionally stole over 
me, and I at length resolved to possess all or nothing, 
to stretch my acquired supernatural power to the 
utmost, and decide my fate forever. Hitherto, I had 
not dared to stretch forth my arms toward Amata. 
I had been content to dream of burning kisses and 
passionate embraces, for my dreams were but re- 
flections of my waking hallucinations. But now, 
with a desperate resolution, like ancient wizard 
evoking the god of evil, and risking salvation upon 
the chance, | threw all my life into one supreme 
volition, and exclaimed to the angelic shape that, 
with loosened floating robes of diaphanqus texture 
stood glowing in beauty before me, ‘‘Come to my 


heart, Amata! let me live in thee, or die in my de- 
99) 


spair! 

And lo! immediately, like a white bird settling on 
a bough, did the supposed phantom Amata glide 
smiling into my arms, fixed upon mine her dewy 
lips, upon mine her deep blue eyes of eternal love, 
and press to mine her snowy breast, from which no 
mortal sculptor might dare to model! Her radiant 
hair fell down in silky profusion over both our 
shoulders ; with unutterable triumph and joy I passed 
my hand over her hair, and skin smoother thansatin 
or ivory, and I exclaimed wildly, 

‘¢ Amata, Amata! whence comest thou? Art thou, 
indeed, but a delusive phantom? Shall I lose thee 
as I found thee? Art thou mine or mystery?” 

‘‘ Fear not, beloved one!’’ murmured Amata, in 
tones more sweet than sounds a crystal struck by 
rod of silver. ‘‘ What can man conceive, that Na- 
ture yields not ?”’ 








And even as she spoke, vast chords began to swell, 
and the lightning tones to dart, and the deep drums 
of the abyss to thunder, and all the universe to 
vibrate in sonorous harmony, as, with my lips glued 
to Amata’s, her bosom pressed to mine—I slept in 
matchless ecstasy ! 

Thus did I cross the rainbow-bridge, Bifrost, from 
earth to heaven, from Mid-gard to Valhalla. And 
which of Odin’s Valkyrs could rival my Amata? 


Facile is the descent of Avernus! Rapid is the 
voyage from the radiant revels of Valhalla to the 
infernal shadows of the mist-world Nifelhem, cold 
and sombre Hell of the deep-souled, solemn North- 
men ! 

Where am I?—what hideous world is this, in 
which fiends beset my path, that glare upon me with 
cold, hungry eyes, then vanish before the flash of 
my ever sheathless sword? What phrenzied ghost 
stalks grimly through the night’s black kingdoms, 
outlawed of gods and men—spirit of despair and 
vengeance ? 

Where is Amata—my Amata? Answer me, ye 
fiends of darkness, on whose heads glitter diadems 
of ice, on whose bosoms shine stars and crosses beset 
with hailstone pearls ! 

Where is Amata?—where is the dead minstrel’s 
child—the echo of my dream, the true, the glorious 
Amata? Broad, broad is the gulf, broad as the wild 
Atlantic! and there comes a whisper in the wind— 
a whisper from Amata, 

‘*T come, I come, beloved one !”’ 

* Daughter of my soul, mine—mine forever !”’ 

No phantom is AmaTa. 





LIDA. 





BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 





Lipa, lady of the land, 
Culled by men “the blue-eyed wonder,’’ 
Hath a lily forebead fanned 
By locks the sunlight glitters under. 
She hath all that ’s scattered round, 
Through a race of winning creatures, 
All—except the beauty found 
By Johnny Gordon in my features. 


Lida, lady of the land, 

Hath full many goodly houses ; 
Fields and parks, on every hand, 

Where your foot the roebuck rouges ; 
She hath orchards, garden-plots, 

Valleys deep, and mountains swelling, 
All— except yon nest of cots, 

Johnny Gordon’s humble dwelling. 


Lida, lady of the land, 

Hath treusures, more than she remembers ; 
Heaps of dusty gems, thet stand 

Like living coals amid the embers ; 





She hath gold whose touch would bring 
A lordship to a lowly peasant ; 
All—except this little ring, 
Johnny Gordon’s humble present. 


Lida, lady of the land, 

Hath a crowd of gallant suitors ; 
Squires who fly at her command, 

Knights, her slightest motion tutors: 
She hath barons kneeling mute, 

To hear the fortune of their proffers ; 
All—except the honest suit 

Johnny Gordon humbly offers. 


Lida, lady of the land, 

Keep your wondrous charms untroubled, 
May your wide domain expand, 

May your gems and gold be doubled! 
Keep your lords on bended knee! 

Take all earth, and leave us lonely, 
All—except you take from me 

Humble Johnny Gordon only! 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF JAPAN. 


Some knowledge of Japan and 
the Japanese is particularly im- 
portant to the people of the United 
States at the present time. The 
national government has fitted out 
an expedition, the object of which 
is either to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with the Japanese, or, if 
they refuse, to compel them to 
open their ports to foreign com- 
merce. To form a judgment asto 
the probable results of this enter- 
prise, we must know something 
of the character, institutions and 
customs of the people with whom 
we have to deal. Fortunately, we 
possess in books, old and new, the 
means of knowing quite as much 
of them as we know of any other 
eastern nation.* 

The geographical position of the 
Japanese empire is advantageous. 
From the Corean Peninsula to the 
promontories of Tarakay, there is 
a succession of contiguous islands, 
being one vast voleanic chain. 
Japan consists of a considerable, 
but not precisely ascertained, 
number of these islands—four of 
which—Kioosioo, Sitkokf, Yesso, 
and Niphon—form the main body 
of the empire. Between these 
islands and the continent of Asia 
is aclosed sea, called the sea of 
Japan, which, at its northern and southern extre- 
mities, is connected with the sea of Okhotsk, and 
the Eastern Sea of the Chinese. Several straits con- 
nect the sea of Japan with the Pacific. 

Proper Japan consists of the large islands of 
Kioosioo, Sitkokf, and Niphon. Kioosioo, the most 
eastern, is about 200 miles long, with an average 
breadth of 80 miles. Sitkokfis about 150 miles long, 
with an average breadth of 70 miles. Niphon, the 
largest of the Japanese islands, has the form of a 
crescent, is about 900 miles in length, and has an 
average breadth of 100 miles. It is therefore larger 
than Great Britain. On its southern coast are the 
large bays of Osacca, Mia, and Yeddo, or Jeddo. 
The dependent countries are the large island of 
Yesso, with some of the Kurile islands, and the 
southern districts of Tarakay. The area of Yesso is 
somewhat less than that of Ireland. According to 

* The most complete work upon Japan is that recentl 
published by Chirles MacFarlane, Esq., an Englis 
author of considerable reputation. By consulting au- 
thorities in most of the European languages, this gentle- 
man obtained a great amount of information concerning 
the Japanese, which he presents in a very agreeable form 


in his buok. An edition of this work has lately been 
issued by George P. Putnam & Co. of New York. 
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rough estimates, the Japanese empire contains about 
160,000 square miles. 

Even the coasts of all these islands are but im- 
perfectly known. Numerous small, rocky islands, 
and a shallow sea, prevent a close exploration by 
foreign vessels ; and thus far commercial intercourse 
has not developed much information possessed by 
the inhabitants of the interior. Some travelers 
assert that the whole surface of these islands is a 
succession of mountains, hills and valleys. But, 
according to Kampfer, there are several extensive 
plains. The Dutch have observed only one peak of 
great elevation—the Fudsi Jamma, west of the bay 
of Jeddo. Its height is estimated at from 11,000 to 
12,000 French feet. Volcanoes, either in an active 
state, or extinct, are numerous ; tothe latter class the 
Fudsi Jamma certainly belongs. There are no large 
rivers. The streams run with such rapidity from 
the heights of the interior, that they can be bridged 
in but few places, and navigated for only a short 
distance from the sea in small boats. Lakes are 
believed to be numerous, and the Japanese have 
constructed canals in various parts of the empire. 
The climate of Japan is extremely variable. That 
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of the southern portion of the empire resembles the 
climate of England. Terrific storms are common on 
the coasts, and earthquakes have successively de- 
stroyed a great part of the most populous towns. 

All travelers agree that the country is thickly 
populated. The villages are frequently found to be 
two miles in length. In some more fertile districts 
they are so close to one another as to form a 
continuous street. The smaller towns commonly 
contain five hundred houses, and the larger two 
thousand and upward; and though the houses have 
generally only two stories, they are occupied by 
a comparatively large number of 
persons. In most of the islands 
the soil is fertile and highly cul- 
tivated. The abundance of run- 
ning water affords everywhere 
the means of irrigation, and in this 
art, the Japanese seem to surpass 
even the Chinese. Japan will 
yield the cultivator all the pro- 
ductions both of tropical and tem- 
perate climates. Who can wonder, 
then, that the empire is thickly in- 
habited? According to the most 4% 
reliable authorities, the entire po- 
pulation of Japan can scarcely 
be taken at less than 25,000,000. 

Japan has five imperial cities. 
But three of them, however, are 
of much importance—Osacca, the 
most commercial place in the em- 
pire; Miaco, the residence of the ec- 
clesiastical emperor, or Dairi; and 
Yeddo, or Jeddo, the largest and 
most populous of the Japanese 
cities. 


Osacca is situated in the northern angle of the Gulf 


of Osacca, on the banks of the river Yedogawa. The 
river is deep and navigable for some distance above 
the town. There are seldom less than a thousand 
barges going up and down. Several canals traverse 
the principal streets of the town, and serve as means 
for conveyance of goods. The banks of the river and 
of the canals are of freestone, coarsely hewn into 
steps. Numerous bridges span the river and the 
canals, some of them being beautifully ornamented. 
The streets are narrow, but regular, and though not 
paved, very clean. The houses are not above two 
stories high, and built of wood, lime and clay. At 
the northeast extremity of the city is a large castle. 
The population is very great. Many of the resi- 
dents are wealthy, and live in splendor. Osacca is 
the Corinth of Japan. Plays are daily exhibited in 
public and private houses, and the inhabitants are 
very fond of pleasure. 

Miaco is about twenty miles from Osacca. Though 
the population has greatly diminished, it is still large. 
The city is nearly four miles long and three wide. 
The Dairi resides on the northern side of the city, 
in a particular ward, consisting of twelve or thirteen 
streets, separated from the rest of the town by walls 
and ditches. On the western part of the town isa 
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strong castle, built of freestone, where the Kobo, or 
secular emperor, resides, when he comes to Visit the 
Dairi. The streets are narrow, but regular, and 
always greatly crowded. Being the principal manu- 
facturing city of the empire, Miaco has numerous 
shops and stores, which make a fine show, and‘create 
much bustle along the streets. The quantity of goods 
manufactured and sold is astonishing. Miaco i also the 
centre of science and learning, and the residence of 
most of those distinguished for wees attainments. 
A canal unites the city with the river Yedogawa. 
Yeddo, or Jeddo, is situated at the northern ex- 
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tremity of the gulf of the same name, inan extensive 
plain. The Japanese say that it is ten miles long, 
seven wide, and nearly thirty miles in circuit. Some 
travelers assert that the population is equal to that 
of London, while others place it at 1,500,000. A river 
runs through the city, sending off an arm, which 
incloses the palace of the Kobo, or secular emperor: 
There are several good bridges over the river; and 
from the principal one, called Niponbas, or the 
Bridge of Japan, all distances in the empire are 
counted. The private houses in Jeddo do not difler 
from those of Osacca; but as the families of all the 
hereditary princes, lords and noblemen, are obliged 
to reside at the court the whole year round, the city 
contains a great number of fine palaces. Rows of 
trees are planted along the numerous canals, which 
traverse the town. The palace of the Kobo is built 
in the centre of the town, and is more than eight 
miles in circumference. It contains five castles, 
with some large gardens. Fires are frequent and 
destructive at Jeddo, thousands of houses being con- 
sumed in a single conflagration. 

Nagasaki, on the peninsula formed by the deep bay 
of Omura, is the only place open to foreigners. It 
has a deep and spacious harbor. The town is built 
on the eastern shore, in a narrow valley, inclosed 
by steep but not lofty hills. It contains some fine 
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palaces and Buddhist temples. The population is 
estimated at between 40,000 and 50,000. Nagasaki 
is one of the five imperial towns. 

The foreign trade of Japan is very limited. The 
Dutch and Chinese are the only nations with whom 
the Japanese have hitherto held much commercial 
intercourse. The Chinese portion of the trade is by 
far the most extensive. About seventy junks arrive 
annually at Nagasaki from the ports of Amoy, Ningpo, 
and Shanghae. A covert trade is said to be carried 
on with the Phillipine islands and other groups in 
the Pacific, about 500 miles from the coast of Japan. 
The coasting trade is favored by the great number of 
small harbors, and the inland communication by 
excellent roads, which are always thronged with 
carriages and people. According to recent writers, 
some of the merchants possess enormous wealth and 
live in much splendor. 

The government of Japan is a despotism of laws, 
ancient, rigid, and immutable. No person, however 
lofty in rank, is above the laws and customs of the 
empire. As the precepts of the Koran are more re- 
spected than the commands of the sultan in Moham- 
medan countries, so in Japan, the will of the sove- 
reign must run parallel with the ancient maxims 
and usages, or it cannot be obeyed. There are two 
sovereigns—one temporal, the other spiritual. The 
Ziogun, or Koboe-Sama, rules by the right of might; 
and while he is considered inferior in station, he is 
the emperor de facto. The Mikado, or Dairi-Sama, 
rules by divine right, and is believed to be descended 
from the gods. He is supreme in rank, and almost 
worshiped; but like a precious gem, he is always 
well secured. He is born, and lives and dies within 
the precincts of his court. The temporal emperor 
frequently sends rich presents to the holy court, but 
rarely has interviews with the Mikado. The dignity 
of each of the emperors is inherited by the eldest of 
their male descendants. In default of male issue, 
they adopt the eldest son of some prince of the 
empire who is nearest to them in blood. There is 
a head councillor, with functions and powers similar 
to those of the grand vizier in Turkey. To him all 
other councillors are strictly subordinate; and, 
indeed, he seems to transact the whole business of 
the government. The opinion of the Ziogun is con- 
sidered of but little importance; he has often been 
deposed for giving an opinion which his nearest 
kinsmen have decided to be wrong. The prime 
minister, so far from being irresponsible, acts under 
the terrible rule, of yielding his life if he takes a 
wrong step—the princes of the blood being his judges. 
There is a grand Council of State, consisting of 
thirteen persons: to wit, five councillors of the 
first class, and eight of the second class. It is be- 
lieved that these high offices are hereditary. Under 
these, in interminable gradations, are lords of the 
temple, commissioners of foreign affairs, ministers of 
police, superintendents of agriculture, etc. Most 
of the offices of the government are filled by rela- 
tives of the temporal sovereign. The system of 
espionage is most actively pursued, and no person 
can venture upon the slightest infraction of the law 





without fear and trembling. From this state of 
affairs one would suppose that all the acts of the 
government would be characterized by timidity. 

There are said to be about six hundred principali- 
ties in the empire, and numerous inferior lordships. 
These vassal princes have all the outward forms 
and shows of sovereignties ; but they can do nothing 
without the consent and concurrence of the Ziogun 
and his council. The real administration of every 
principality is conducted by twosecretaries, appointed 
by the supreme council. The princes are, in fact, well- 
guarded prisoners, and one of advanced age is rarely 
seen upon the throne—grief or ennui soon causing them 
to abdicate or die. Japan presents the extraordinary 
condition of having a system of government which is 
worse for the governors than for the governed. 

The head of every Japanese family is responsible 
for his children, his servants, and the strangers with- 
in his gates. A city is divided into collections of 
five families; every member of each division being 
made answerable for the conduct of the others. 
Every extraordinary occurrence which falls out in a 
household is thus reported to the civil administration 
by four witnesses. House arrest is the usual penalty 
for irregular conduct. The doors and windows of 
the offender’s house are closed, generally for a hun- 
dred days; his employments are suspended ; salary, 
if any, stopped; and the friend and barber alike for- 
bidden entrance. Each household is held bound to 
produce a man capable of bearing arms. Guard- 
houses are established in every street in the city. 
Each street has a barrier at its issues, and can be cut 
off from communication with the rest of the city ata 
moment’s notice. No one can change his residence 
without obtaining a certificate of good conduct from 
the neighbors he is about to leave, and permission 
from those among whom he wishes to reside. In 
consequence of this thorough organization, the em- 
pire is said to afford no hiding-place for a criminal, 
and robberies are seldom committed. 

The national religion of Japan is called Sizsyn, 
from the words Sin—the gods, and Syn—faith ; and 
its votaries are denominated Sintoos. The Japanese 
believe that from Chaos sprung a self-created and 
supreme God, who fixed his abode in the highest 
heaven; that two other creative gods then framed 
the universe, which was governed for myriads of 
years by seven gods in succession ; that the last one 
was the only one who had a wife, and that to him 
the earth we inhabit owes its existence—the island 
of Kioosioo being the first portion which he drew 
from the water! that eight millions of gods were 
then called into being, and the ten thousand things 
necessary to mankind created; that the plastic 
divinity then commiited the government of the 
whole to his favorite daughter, the Sun goddess, 
whose reign was shortened to the space of 250,000 
years; that she was succeeded by four other gods, 
who altogether reigned two millions and odd years; 
that the last of them having married a terrestial wife 
left a mortal son upon the earth, named Zinmuten- 
wou, the ancestor and progenitor of every Mikado 
who has ruled in the empire. According to Siebold 
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the Sintoos have some vague notion of the immor- 
tality of the soul, of a future state, and of eternal 
rewards and punishments. ~The Sun goddess is 
deemed too great to be addressed by prayer, except 
through the mediation of the inferior Kami, or of the 
Mikado. The Kami consist of 492 born gods, and 
2,640 deified mortals. All thesé are mediatory 
spirits, and have temples decicated to them. The 
ancient faith has evidently been corrupted by a mix- 
ture of Buddhism. The only decoration of the old 
temples consisted of a mirror—the 
emblem of the soul’s purity—and a 
gohli, which is formed of many 
strips of white paper. The modern 
temples now possess images of the 
Kami to whom they are dedicated. 
Private families are said to keep 
images of their patron Kamis in 
shrines and chapels. Religious fes- 
tivals appear to be as numerous 
among the Japanese as among any 
other people in the world. The du- 
ties enjoined by this ancient religion 
are—preservation of pure fire, as the 
emblem of purity and the means of 
purification; purity of soul, heart, 
and body—the purity of the soul to 
be preserved by a strict obedience 
to the law and reason; the purityof _ 
the body by abstaining from every 
thing that defiles; an exact observ- 
ance of the festival days; pilgrim- 
age; the worship of the Kami, both 
in the temples and at home. 

The Japanese, like the Hindoos, 
are divided into hereditary classes. 
To be respected, every man must 
remain through life in the class in 
which he was born, unless exalted 
by some very rare merit. The 
classes are eight in number, viz: 
1. The hereditary vassal princes. 
2. The hereditary nobility under 
the rank of princes. 3. The priests of all re- 
ligious sects that exist in the empire. 4. The vas- 
sals furnished as soldiers by the nobility. (These 
four classes constitute the higher orders of the 
Japanese society, and enjoy the privilege of carry- 
ing two swords and wearing a loose kind of trow- 
sers, which none beneath them dare put on.) 5. 
Medical men, government clerks, and other profes- 
sionals, and employés. 6. Merchants and shop- 
keepers, who are despised by the four upper classes. 
7. Pediars, mechanics, and artisans of all descrip- 
tions. 8. The agricultural laborers, or peasantry, 
who are little better than serfs, and attached to the 
soil as the property of the landholder. Another 
class, called pariahs, are held so vile as not to be 
enumerated in the list of the census. They are tan- 
ners and others connected with the manufacture of 
leather, which is considered a sacrilegious business. 
They are outcasts, like the lepers of Western Asia. 
The military class, which is the arm of the empire, 











consists of the bravest of all Asiatic soldiers. Their 
courage and discipline have ever been highly prais- 
ed; but their weapons are only clumsy matchlocks, 
swords, and spears. 

It is said of the Japanese, that those who are not 
connected with the government are frank, honest, 
and honorable, in ail their actions, while those who 
are so connected are just the reverse. Such is the 
effect of the treacherous spy system. As a proud 
people, the Japanese have an abhorrence of cheating, 


Japanese Fishermen. 


pilfering, robbing, and other mean vices, which stain 
the character of the Chinese. But infidelity to the 
marriage vows is so common among the males as to 
deserve to be set down as a national vice. Yet the 
purity of wives and mothers remains an indisputable 
and remarkable fact. 

The condition of women is better in Japan than in 
any other Oriental country. It is asserted upon the 
best authority that Japanese women are subjected to 
no seclusion. They hold a fair station in society, 
and share in all the innocent recreations of their 
fathers and husbands. Travelers speak in the high- 
est terms of the charming manners of the ladies; 
and Mr. Drummond asserts that they have a naturai 
grace, and an elegance of action, which would be 
admired at the most fastidious European court. 
The manners of the men are subjected to the refining 
influence of the gentler sex. Politeness is universa! 
among all classes: it is, indeed, a prominent national 
characteristic, 
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With regard to physical attributes we may observe 
that the Japanese men are generally stronger and 
more hardy than the Chinese. The fishermen of the 
coast have a capability of enduring 
toil and exposure that would asto- 
nish even an American seaman. A 
fondness for athletic sports is com- 
mon. The women are generally 
handsome and well-formed. They 
are superior in appearance, as they 
are in manners and intelligence, to 
the women of other Eastern na- 
tions. 

Every Japanese is sent to school. 
It is asserted that there are more F 
schools in this empire than in any ¥ Wy 
other country in the world, and that / 
the peasants can, at least, read. 
The minds of the women are as / 
carefully cultivated as those of the 
men, Hence in the long array of 
national authors there are many fe- 
males. The government is careful 
that all its subjects shall be made 
acquainted with its laws—they be- 
ing published throughout the em- 
pire, and all persons taught to read 


them. The national language is er mc 


very difficult for foreigners to ac- ~ 
quire, and the Chinese seems to be 
fast growing into favor among the 
upper classes. The most learned 
men are acquainted with both lan- 
guages. Instead of an alphabet the 
Japanese have 48 characters, each 
of which represents a syllable. They write like the 
Chinese, in lines running from the top of the page to 
the bottom. Books forming a complete literature 
are in general circulation. The Japanese printers 
keep the market well supplied with cheap easy- 
books, intended for the instruction of children. 
Most of the books are illustrated by frequent wood- 
cuts, which are engraved on the same wood-blocks 
with the types. All travelers are agreed that reading 
is a favorite recreation with both sexes, and that the 
court of the Mikado is eminently literary. 

The love and obedience displayed by Japanese 
children toward their parents are said to be un- 
bounded, and the confidence of parents in their chil- 
dren is equally without limit. Parents submit im- 
plicitly to the arbitration of eldest sons, in many 
important disputes. It is also a common practice 
with parents to resign their wealth and station to a 
son of a suitable age, remaining for the rest of life 
dependent upon him for support. This harmony at 
home might be imitated elsewhere to advantage. 

A thirst for revenge is a national vice. The Ja- 
panese has a delicate sense of honor, and will resent 
any insult whatever, pursuing his enemy with unre- 
lenting purpose. He believes that a stain put upon 
his charatter can be washed out by blood alone. 
This passion has furnished a great quantity of ma- 
terial for romantic and dramatic literature. 











Though gravity has been set down as a part of the 
Japanese character, the number of their festivals 


and the nature of their amusements show that the 
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Japanese Engravers. 

people are social and fond of pleasure. Music, 
dancing and the theatre are favorite amusements with 
all classes. Tumblers, conjurors and all manner of 
jugglers exercise their callings to the delight of the 
common people, and mummers and mountebanks are 
frequent in the public streets. Private theatricals 
are fashionable. Fun and drollery are said to be 
generally diffused, and even the beggars are merry 
rogues. 

The theatrical entertainments are far superior to 
those of the Chinese in respect to scenery, costume 
and decoration. The theatres have three tiers ot 
boxes, in the front of which all the ladies who are 
young and pretty, or fancy themselves so, take care 
to show themselves. Fischer asserts that the ladies 
who frequent the theatre make a point of changing 
their dress two or three times during the represen- 
tation, in order to display the richness of their ward- 
robe. 

The young ladies take great pleasure in social 
gatherings; and on such occasions they while away 
the time by making pretty boxes, artificial flowers, 
pocket-books, purses and head-dresses, and in paint- 
ing. In the spring, they participate in all kinds of 
out-door and rural amusements. Tea-parties are 
fashionable in Jeddo and Miako. At these the ladies 
display their newest finery and discuss the current 
news. To behave well in company with tea-drinkers 
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is considered a fine accomplish- 
ment. The rules which govern 
such matters are formed into asys- 
tem and published in books, which 
must be diligently studied by every 
young lady at school. At a morn- 
ing call pipes, tea and sweetmeats 
are invariably served. Strict eti- 
quette enjoins that that portion of 
the dainties which cannot be eaten 
must be pocketed and carried away. 
At grand dinners, each guest is 
expected to take with him a ser- 
vant or two, to carry off the rem- 
nants of the banquet. 

The Japanese have five great 
annual festivals, to wit: the ‘‘ Feast 
of the Lanterns,’’ the ‘“‘ Matsuri,” 
the second seZ/, or the ** Sanguatz 
Sannitz,’’ and two others, the 
names of which are not known, 
but on which joy, mirth and hos- 
pitality are universal. The ‘Feast 
of Lanterns’’ occurs at the end of 
August, and lasts three days, dur- 
ing which illuminations, proces- 
sions and mummeries are constant 
in all parts of Japan. The ‘‘ Mat- 
suri’’ is celebrated in honor of the 
tutelar deity of each town. The 
‘“* Sanguatz Sannitz,’’ is a festival 
somewhat similar to our “ first of 
May.”’ 

Generally, the Japanese are a 
cleanly people. All classes make 
a frequent use of the bath, and 
are scrupulous as to particular 
ablutions at certain periods of the 
day. To every house of any pre- 
tension to respectability, there is 
attached an apartment called a 
* fro,” which is fitted up with 
vapor-baths, and with warm and 


cold baths. To the practice of _ 


constant bathing, Kampfer attri- 
butes the generally robust health 
and longevity of the Japanese. 


The interior of the houses, even - 
among those of the poorer classes, | | 


are said to be very clean, neat and 
orderly. 

The industry, ingenuity, and 
manual dexterity of the Japanese 


is undoubted; and it is believed = 


that they are farther advanced in 
the arts than any other Oriental 
nation. They work well in iron, 
silver, gold and all other metals 
which their empire produces, and 
make good use of materials which 
Europeans throw away as of no 
value. Theirsilk and cotton manu- 
factures are equal to those of any 
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other eastern country. Their lacquering in wood sur- 
passes every attempt which has been made in this de- 
partment by other nations. They manufacture glass, 
paper, watches and telescopes, which are supposed 
by Europeans to evidence great advancement in the 
arts. 

In science, the Japanese have particularly culti- 
vated medicine, astronomy and mathematics. They 
are poor surgeons, for they ablior dead bodies, and 
will not study anatomy by dissection. The famous 
Dosia powder is a medicine of universal efficacy, in 
high esteem among the people. Good almanacs, in- 
cluding the caleulation of eclipses, are annually pub- 
lished by the colleges of Jeddo and Miako. Trigo- 
nometry and the principles of civil engineering are 
well understood. The construction of labor-saving 
machinery, however, is discouraged by the govern- 
ment. 

The Japanese are passionately fond of music, 
painting and poetry. Most of the ladies play upon 
the samstl, or native guitar, and sing. Some of the 
music is highly commended by foreigners ; but much 
of it has a Chinese nasality that is not at all agreeable 
to European ears. Horns, gongs, drums, bells and 
pipes are the instruments used by a Japanese band 
or orchestra. Much art is displayed in painting, 
though the study of the human form is neglected. A 





good portrait-painter is scarcely to be found in Japan ; 
and it is believed that like the Tartars, they have a 
superstitious dislike of portraits. The native delinea- 
tions of scenery, flowers, fruits, and more especially 
of birds, are pronounced by good judges exquisitely 
beautiful. wees 

From this sketch of Japan and the Japanese, it 
will readily be inferred that commercial intercourse 
with such an empire and such a people is an object - 
worthy of the best efforts of our government. We 
rejoice that the expedition to Japan has been fitted 
out. Most probably it will be resisted. A people 
trained to non-intercourse with foreigners by the 
customs of centuries, cannot be brought to reason by 
mere verbal persuasion. A proper display of force 
will be necessary, and will certainly be justifiable. 
Commercial nations must have security that their 
seamen, if wrecked on distant shores, will not be 
barbarously treated ; and this security is now want- 
ing so far as Japan is concerned. It should be estab- 
lished that though each nation may regulate its 
ports, it cannot close them against the tempest-tossed 
vessel. Perhaps, also, the grand interests of man- 
kind demand that no nation shall be allowed to 
maintain such a principle as that of total non-inter- 
course with foreigners. 
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BY THE REV. DR. C. C. VAN ARSDALE. 





[Lines on revisiting my father’s country-seat, where, in my early youth, our family resided in summer. ] 


AGAIN I stand where oft I stood 
In childhood’s happy days, 

But on thy tranquil face, lone brook, 
How sadly now I gaze. 

Along thy banks of richest green 
Thy waters still glide on; 

But those I loved, who then were here, 
Alas ! are dead and gone. 


How gladly then I sported round 
This cool and shady grove ;— 
While there my angel-mother sat 
And watched my sports in love; 
There is the seat, though years have fled, 
Which she then filled with joy ; 
But, O! those gentle eyes no more 
Gaze on her happy boy. 


There stood my father, by her side, 
My brothers then were here, 

And a fond sister’s guardian hand 
And loving smile were near ; 

Then thy soft murmurs, lonely brook, 
Were an enchanting lay, 

But now, with heavy heart, I sigh— 
Where—where, alas! are they? 


All—all are gone! and sadly now, 
Lone brook, thy face I see; 

Those days—those peaceful, cloudless days— 
No more can dawn on me. 





Those forms now cold in dust decay, 
Where loud the bleak winds moan; 
While I pursue life’s dreary way, 
In sorrow—and alone. 


How oft, in dreams, those gladsome scenes 
I view with joy again— 

But when the morning breaks the spell, 
How sighs my soul with pain! 

How oft this lonely heart repines 
In sadness and in tears, 

As mem’ry gives me back the friends 
Who blessed my early years. 


But there ’s a brighter world than this, 
And fairer scenes above ; 

There stil! they live, and think of me, 
With purer, warmer love; 

O, yes! for love, the spirit’s life, 
What bliss the thought secures, 

Shall live while thought or being last, 
Or endless life endures. 


Roll on, sweet brook, my tears are dry, 
Though lonely be my way; 
Ill strive by faith and holy deeds 
To reach those realms of day; 
And then by softer banks than these, 
And fairer streams than thine, 
Restored again to love and them, 
I shall no more repine. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In a wide, open entry, shaded in front by a porch, 
the neat trellis work of which was tastefully inter- 
laced with climbing roses and luxuriant vines, sat 
two lovely girls, who evidently had neither of them’ 
reached beyond their teens. Annie Leslie, the elder 
of the two, was an orphan, and had been left by her 
father to the sole care and guardianship of the widow 
of his brother, and as Mrs. Gilespy had no children 
of her own, she had undertaken the care of the in- 
fant with pleasure, and had fulfilled her duties to- 
ward it with the tenderness and affection of a mo- 
ther, for which she was rewarded by seeing her 
young charge mature into all the charms of a beauti- 
ful and accomplished woman. The companion of 
Annie, Kate Ashton, was Mrs. Gilespy’s own niece, 
and the daughter of an exceedingly rich Havana 
merchant, who, having lost his wife, had sent her to 
this country to be under the care of his brother and 
amiable sister-in-law, and to prosecute her studies 
with the interesting little ward of his sister, Mrs. 
Gilespy. There were not many months difference 
in the ages of the two, and as the houses of Mr. Ash- 
ton and his sister were very near each other, the 
two girls were inseparable companions, and though 
not really related, were in the habit of considering 
each other as cousins. They had also been sent to 
the same boarding-school, and had, only about a year 
before the period at which we introduce them to 
our readers, returned home and heard with delight 
that Kate’s father had determined to let her remain 
with her relations, as his extensive concerns pre- 
vented his giving her all the care and attention her 
youth and beauty required. It is scarcely possible to 
imagine two girls more favorably situated for the 
enjoyment of life than these two were. Their tastes 
in many respects were in perfect accordance, for 
they were both fond of walking, of music, and of 
reading. Kate assisted Annie in her endeavors to 
improve herself in Italian, in which, in consequence 
of its similarity to her native language, she had made 
much more rapid advances than her friend, and 
though Kate spoke pretty good English, even when 
she first came from Cuba, Annie was of great ser- 
vice to her in enlarging and refining her vocabulary. 
Their voices, too, were both good, and they played 
and sang together in a manner that perfectly asto- 
nished the inhabitants of the little town in which 
they lived, and to which, for the sake of distinction, 
we will give the name of Rockly. As time however 
advanced, and Kate saw her nineteenth summer ap- 
proaching, she became sensible of wishes and pas- 
sions creeping into her bosom of which she had 
hitherto been unconscious. Being a native of Cuba, 
and having by the mother’s side Spanish blood flow- 





ing in her veins, both mind and person partook of 
the Spanish characteristics. Her figure was light and 
graceful, and her complexion, though dark, was clear 
and bright, and though she had not much color, what 
she had was tinged with the glow of health. But 
her chief beauty lay in a luxuriance of bright, black 
hair, and in her full black eyes, fringed with deep 
silken lashes which veiled like a curtain those bril- 
liant orbs when, as would not unfrequently happen, 
she wished to conceal the workings of the soul 
within. Though very young when she left her na- 
tive island, she had lived there long enough to im- 
bibe much of the prevailing characteristics of the 
people with whom she had associated, and as she 
advanced to maturity a love of admiration, and an 
impatience to become her own mistress, united to a 
dread of having to return home and to submit to the 
restraints imposed upon unmarried women by the 
customs of the country, began gradually to take pos- 
session of her bosom, and she became impatient to 
be released both from the future bondage she so much 
dreaded and from the quiet and retired way in which 
she then lived in the little town of Rockly. 

Very different were both the person and disposi- 
tion of her companion Annie Leslie. With a com- 
plexion as fair as her friend’s was the reverse; with 
finely formed features, and a sweetness that no words 
can describe in the expression of her beautiful mouth 
and finely formed hazel eyes, she looked the very 
prototype of that purity which had its seat within. 
To say she did know she was beautiful, would be to 
imply insensibility, and to give a very unjust idea of 
her character; but whether it was that she had been 
so long accustomed to the fact as to become indiffer- 
ent about it, or whether she had learnt, young as she 
was, to consider the boon of too evanescent a nature 
for exultation, we will not pretend to determine, but 
certain it is that no one ever detected the slightest 
sign of vanity in either look or manner. Neither did 
this apparent unconsciousness arise from indifference 
to the opinions of others. That she wished to please 
was evident from the graceful and cordial manner 
she received every mark of kindness which, as it 
touched her heart, sent the blood mantling over her 
cheek in a glow of color so soft, so pure, and so ex- 
quisitely contrasted with the whiteness of the other 
portions of her face, that you imagined as you gazed 
that you had never before known what beauty was. 
Such were Annie’s external charms; but who will 
presume to paint the richer and far more valuable 
charms of her inward self. These could only be 
appreciated by those who had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the correctness of her judgment, the cultiva- 
tion of her mind, which it had been her constant 
study to improve, and the generous glow of her affec- 
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tions. As was natural to one of such peculiar sin- 
gleness of mind, so entire a stranger to art, ambition 
or vanity, her spirits were gay, she was fond of so- 
ciety, and her light, ringing laugh was ready to join 
in the harmless joke or the sprightly repartee, and in 
short, wherever innocent mirth was to be found 
Annie was always ready to give and take her share. 
Of amusement, both of a public and private nature, 
she and Kate had at all times an abundant portion, for 
the Cuba merchant was exceedingly liberal in his 
remittances for his daughter’s gratification, and 
whenever money was sent it was always expressly 
stipulated that the two girls should share equally in 
the gayety which it was meant to purchase, so that 
Annie, though nearly portionless, enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages that wealth could procure. 

If any of our readers should think we have dwelt 
too long on this favorite subject of Annie’s perfec- 
tions, we hope they will excuse us in consideration 
of its being the result of a wish to make them sharers 
in the pleasure we always enjoy in the contemplation 
of so much loveliness, whilst we will now endeavor 
to propitiate them by commencing the more active 
part of our little narrative. 

CHAPTER II. 

We have already said that the two young girls, 
whom we have presented to our readers, were seated 
in a wide entry or hall of Mr. Ashton’s house, their 
favorite resort in the warm summer mornings, and 
though April was not yet past the weather was un- 
commonly warm for the season. The house, though 
in the main street of the town, was separated from it 
by a small garden, not large enough to prevent the 
sound of the steps and voices of the passers by from 
reaching its inhabitants, especially when seated in 
the open entry. Annie was busy with some fancy 
work, whilst Kate read to her the lively and enter- 
taining travels of The Howadji in Syria. On a sud- 
den, however, the voice of the reader ceased, and 
she sat in a listening attitude. 

‘““Why, don’t you go on, Kate?’’ asked Mrs. Ash- 
ton, who had just before taken her seat between her 
nieces. 

‘¢] was listening to the voice I heard,’ replied 
' Kate, in a tone that betrayed some little agitation in 
the speaker. Annie looked up from her work and 
saw an evident excitement in her companion’s coun- 
tenance, but before she had time to remark upon it, 
the garden gate was opened, and the master of the 
house approached accompanied by two very hand- 
some and stylish-looking young men, one of whom 
he introduced as Mr. Charles Herbert, and the other 
as Mr. Albert Grey. At the introduction of the latter 
to Kate, who sat nearest the door, a nice observer 
might easily have perceived it was not the first time 
that ceremony had taken place between them, though 
they neither of them remarked upon that being the 
case. But on Herbert’s undergoing the same for- 
mality, he said with great ease and frankness—“ It is 
not the first time I have had the honor of being pre- 
sented to Miss Ashton.” 

The moment, however, that his eyes were turned 





upon Annie, who, in consequence of being seated 
rather behind the others, he had not at first fully no- 
ticed, he seemed scarcely able to remove them, and 
every expression of his fine countenance bespoke a 
perfect enchantment of delight. But with Annie it 
seemed very different, for instead of the easy quiet 
grace with which she usua!ly received those marks 
of admiration so commonly bestowed upon her, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashton noticed with surprise that her color 
rose beyond its usual delicate and beautiful tinge, 
and a degree of constraint they had never before no- 
ticed was observable in her manner. These appear- 
ances, however, soon wore off, and Annie was again 
the lively, unaffected being that was natural to her, 
whilst the gentlemen evidently tried hard to make 
themselves agreeable. After a pleasant and sociable 
chat about the nothings of the day they took leave, 
but not without being invited to repeat their visit, or 
having left a very favorable impression of them- 
selves on the minds of those whom they had 
visited. 

After their departure Mr. Ashton informed the 
ladies, who all seemed eager to know something 
more of the handsome strangers, that the younger one 
was the son of a Dr. Herbert, who had studied at the 
Cambridge University at the same time that he him- 
self was there, and of whom he had a clear recollec- 
tion though he had never seen him since, nor heard 
him much spoken of, except that he had become a 
very rich man; partly by penuriousness and partly 
by many fortunate speculations. 

‘* What object he has in view for this son of his,’’ 
continued the gentleman, “I cannot tell, but he made 
him the bearer of a note to me, in which he refers to 
our early acquaintance, and begs me to receive his 
son as the only child of an old friend.” 

‘¢ And is the son also a physician ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Ashton. 

“No, unfortunately, he does not appear to have 
any regular occupation, which I conceive to be a 
great misfortune to any young man. But I hope his 
father’s penuriousness will be a sort of safeguard to 
him, as it will prevent his having much money to 
sport with.’’ 

** The father has at least shown no want of libe- 
rality in his education,’’ returned the lady, ‘for it is 
very evident it has been of no common order.”’ 

‘‘ Undoubtedly, and to judge from appearances, he 
has hitherto passed through the fiery furnace of 
temptation unscathed, for his countenance bespeaks 
every honorable and noble feeling.”’ 

“And now for the other,” said Annie, playfully, 
“for certainly as far as personal appearance goes he 
has no right to be kept in the background.”’ 

‘You had better ask Kate about him,” said Mr. 
Ashton, smiling, ‘‘for I noticed signs and tokens of 
their having seen each other before to-day; all I 
know about him is that he was introduced by 
Herbert.”’ 

‘And what more do you know, Kate?” asked 
Mrs. Ashton, turning to Kate, whose color became a 
little heightened, while she evidently tried to look 
unembarrassed. 
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‘¢T met him last fall at two or three parties,”’ said 
Kate. 

‘‘T have no recollection of having seen him be- 
fore,’’ returned the lady of the house. 

“Well, you know, aunt, when we went to the 
city to hear Jenny Lind, Annie had to return home 
on account of being telegraphed that aunt was sick, 
but we remained in town as we had accepted invita- 
tions to some parties, but you caught a bad cold, 
and had therefore to send me under Mrs. W——’s 
protection.” 

‘‘[ remember ail that, but I am surprised we never 
heard you speak of him before.”’ 

‘* [ never thought of it,’? answered Kate, trying to 
speak carelessly. 

‘You were much less communicative about him 
than about his friend,’’ said Annie. ‘ But you were 
wise to be so,’’ she continued playfully, “for he is 
so handsome it is hard to tell what arts [ might have 
tried to win him; whereas his friend had offended 
against my vanity in so unpardonable a manner, 
that with him you were in no danger of a rival.” 

‘What is that, Annie?’’ inquired Mr. Ashton. 
‘* Who is it that has committed so heinous an offense 
as to speak disparagingly of your fair self. I am 
anxious to hear about it.’ 

‘*Then you must know, sir,’’ replied Annie, pre- 
tending to speak very seriously, ‘‘at one of those 
parties Kate had the good fortune to be at, she heard 
a gentleman, whose name she afterward found to be 
Herbert, ask a lady near him to introduce him to the 
Spanish beauty ; which she promised to do, adding 
at the same time, that she regretted he had not seen 
her cousin, Annie Leslie.” 

***Oh, I had a glimpse of her,’ he replied, ‘after I 
left you yesterday morning.’ 

«Then you have some idea what she is like,’ re- 
turned the lady. ‘ Did you ever see such eyes ?’ 

‘“«* They struck me as being rather too much like 
goggles,’ answered he dryly. 

‘* «How on earth can you think so!’ said the lady. 
‘But at any rate you must think the color of her 
cheek perfect.’ 

**¢ You must be a great admirer of peonies,’ re- 
turned my kind advocate. 

“¢¢ Well, at least you have a musical ear,’ said the 
lady, ‘ you must have been charmed with her voice.’ 

‘*¢] heard her both speak and laugh, and it struck 
me that I had heard sounds very similar amongst the 
huckster-women in the market,’ was the next insulting 
reply. And now, tell me, dear uncle, if this was not 
enough to raise the color in any young ladies’ cheek 
when this flattering Adonis was presented to her.” 

** Quite sufficient, Annie,’? answered Mr. Ashton, 
laughing, ‘‘and I advise you to reserve all your 
smiles for his friend in future, and I’ll be bound for 
your having ample revenge.” 

** Most excellent advice,”’ returned Annie, laugh- 
ing, as Mr. Ashton hastened to obey a summons 
from his wife, who called him to follow her into the 
parlor. 

‘‘Dear Annie,” said Kate, as soon as they were 
left alone, ‘forgive me the little trick I practiced 





upor you about Herbert, but indeed all I told you 
was perfectly true. He said exactly what I repeated; 
but only I did not add the denovement, which was, 
that they soon found out that they were speaking of 
different people, and the matter ended with a hearty 
laugh, and with Herbert’s declaring he would take 
an early opportunity of paying a visit to Rockly on 
purpose to see this pattern peony.” 

‘¢ But why did you not tell me of this explanation 
before ?”? asked Annie, whose ingenuous mind had 
no idea of concealment or disguise. 

‘‘ Because,’”’ answered her companion ; ‘‘ because— 
because, Annie, I know the power of your angelic 
smile and engaging manners, and I did not wish that 
you should seize upon his imagination before I had 
hadsomelittlechance. Butnow that I have reason— 
that Mr. Grey—I mean that—’’ 

“T will finish the sentence for you, Kate. You 
mean to say now that you think you have madea 
conquest of Mr. Grey, you have no objection to my 
becoming the illustrious Mr. Herbert’s conqueror. 
But I forgive you, Kate,” continued the sweet girl, 
with one of her bright smiles, ‘“‘ I feel more disposed 
to be conquered than to conquer ; and shall therefore 
leave you mistress of the field.” 

‘‘T knew all the time it was only a little harmless 
manceuvre, which could do you no harm,”’ urged 
Kate, with a look between indifference and shame. 

‘You are right,”? returned her companion; ‘ it 
can be of little importance to me what Mr. Herbert 
thinks of my personal appearance. But take care, 
dear Kate, that you are not injured by it yourself; 
for, believe me, all mancuvres, however harmless 
you may think them, lead the way to deception and 
falsehood.” And here the subject was dropped. 

CHAPTER III. 

No one who has ever lived in a small country 
town, need be told that the movements of its in- 
habitants, especially of the young and beautiful, are 
known to all; but more particularly to the gayer 
portion of the other sex, who are seldom so much 
engaged as not to have time to station themselves at 
the doors of the various: public buildings, to watch 
for the honor of a bow or a smile, as a reward for 
their kind guardianship. It may easily be imagined, 
therefore, that the usual time for our two young 
friends to take their accustomed walk, as well as the 
direction of their steps, were easily ascertained. 
The consequence was, that having pursued their 
course down along lane, which ended in a cross- 
road, the first objects which met their view were 
the two Philadelphia beaux advancing to meet them, 
from the direction which led by a rather circuitous 
road, back to the town. Nothing could be more 
natural than that the gentlemen should retrace their 
steps, for the sake of accompanying the ladies in 
their ramble; nor could any thing be more likely, 
especially with good managers such as Kate and 
Mr. Grey, than that the party should divide—for 
who does not know how much easier it is for two 
to carry on a conversation than a larger number; 
whilst the artless Annie, with Mr. Herbert by her 
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side, proceeded along the road with the impression 
that the others were close at hand, and forgot before 
many minutes had elapsed, every thing about peonies 
and market huckster-women, though far from sure 
that the first impression she had received from Kate 
on the subject, was not the correct one. But as she 
had no designs upon Mr. Herbert, the subject gave 
her so little concern that her companion had no 
difficulty in drawing her into a lively conversation. 
He talked of the beauty of the scenery by which they 
were surrounded, and was drawn by that into re- 
marks upon painting, a subject on which he evi- 
dently had bestowed much attention; and when 
from that he was led to speak of our Sully, Neagle, 
Russel Smith, and others, the warm-hearted girl felt 
herself drawn more closely toward him—for those 
whom we have named she ranked amongst her 
highly valued friends—and she was delighted to find 
he had so just an appreciation of their talents. 

But where are the other couple all this time? 
They had staid so long watching some young lambs 
run races, that their companions had almost got out 
of sight before they thought of following. At 
length, looking about on all sides, and seeing that 
they were quite alone, Grey took the hand of his 
fair one, and drawing her to him, said in a tone of 
the most touching tenderness, ‘‘ Tell me, sweetest, 
loveliest Kate, for so I must be permitted to call you, 
if the letter I ventured to send you by a private con- 
veyance, reached you, and if it was so fortunate as 
not to offend you.”’ 

“T received it,’? answered Kate, blushing, and 
veiling her eyes with their long, silken lashes ; ‘‘ but, 
indeed, you ought not to have sent it. If it had 
fallen into my uncle’s hands.”’ 

‘¢ And if it had—what would have been the con- 
sequence?”’ 

‘*T hardly know; but it is most probable he would 
have sent it off immediately to papa.’’ 

‘‘ And would your papa reject my suit? Would he 
think, as, indeed, he well might, that his daughter 
ought to look higher than a Philadelphia merchant.”’ 

‘**Oh, no! It would not be on that score; for I 
have often heard him say, he desires nothing better 
for his daughter than a respectable, industrious, and 
intelligent merchant. But—-’’ 

‘*But what, dearest? Let me know what that 
‘ but’? means ?”’ 

‘‘He has a great dislike to every thing clan- 
destine.’’ 

‘¢ But it is far from my wish to woo you clandes- 
tinely, lovely Kate. My heart is devoted to you, 
and I only wait your permission to go to your uncle 
at once, and crave his interest with your father.” 

‘¢ But our acquaintance has been so short; and I 
know uncle would laugh at the idea of love at. first 
sight, as yours may fairly be said to have been—if 
love of any kind it can be called.” 

‘‘Say rather, my fairest, that it was love before 
sight; for the moment I heard your voice, I felt 
your power over me.”’ 

“ There is one thing I must have explained, how- 
ever, before we go any further. Before I came out 





this morning, a young lady called upon me, who 
boards at the hotel you are at; and in speaking of 
you, she told me you were paying attention to a 
rich, handsome young widow of the name of Bronsel, 
who came up from the city only the day before you 
did; and that you are almost constantly together. 
Now I must know exactly how much truth there is 
in the story.’’ ; 

The gentleman did not answer for a minute or two, 
being prevented from doing so by a hearty fit of 
laughter; at length, as it subsided, he said, ‘‘ You 
shall, indeed, know how much truth there is in the 
story ; but in teliing the tale, I am afraid, my angel, 
that I must expose myself to the suspicion of great 
vanity—for the truth is, that the lady, unfortunately 
both for herselfand me, has happened to takea great 
fancy to your humble servant. I have done all I 
could without rudeness, to discourage the penchant ; 
but she is perpetually sending me invitations when 
in the city, and having mentioned easually, the last 
time I saw her there, that I intended to come here to 
spend a few weeks, she seems to have made her 
arrangements accordingly ; for, to my great astonish- 
ment, hers was one of the first faces I saw on my 
arrival. Now tell me, lovely Kate, would you make 
me a sufferer for this good lady’s weakness ?”’ 

But before Kate could return an answer, she hap- 
pened to observe that Annie and Herbert, having 
noticed that their companions were far behind, had 
made a full stand, and were waiting for them to 
come up. Grey, however, was not to be put off 
without an answer, and pointing in a manner that 
those at a distance could not fail to observe, toa 
garden they were passing, he led Kate to the fence, 
as if to admire the flowers, and then said, ‘* You 
must not be so cruel as to join them before you re- 
lieve my mind from the agony of suspense, by 
giving me leave to speak to Mr. Ashton.”’ 

‘“‘Not yet—not yet!” cried Kate—and turning 
hastily away, she hurried on to join the others. 

‘* You were determined, I suppose, to punisa us 
for having outwalked you so far, by giving us a long 
wait,’’ said Herbert, addressing his friend ; ‘* but Miss 
Ashton, I saw, was more mercifully disposed.”’ 

‘“‘T begged her to stopand look at some extra- 
ordinarily large roses that I saw in the garden we 
were passing,’’ said Grey, who never appeared at a 
loss for an answer; “but she only laughed at my 
ignorance for having mistaken peonies for roses.” 

‘‘ My dear fellow,” cried Herbert, with pretended 
horror, ‘‘never mention peonies in my hearing again, 
I beg ; for the very thought of them puts me into a 
fever.”’ 

“ Why so?” asked his companion, 

‘¢ Because the very sound of the word reminds me 
of a perfect piece of sacrilege of which I was guilty 
a short time ago.”’ 

‘‘ Let us hear about it,’? demanded the other. 

“ Well, you must know that having called upon a 
lady who was staying at a fashionable boarding-house 
in the city, she told me a young beauty she was 
very anxious for me to see had been called into the 
next room just berore my arrival; but if 1 would stay 
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a few minutes longer, she had no doubt she would 
soon be back. I remained as long as decency would 
permit, but as there were no signs of the beauty’s re- 
turn, I felt it necessary to make my bow, trusting 
to Providence to be more propitious to me another 
time. It was impossible, however, for me to pass 
the door of the parlor she was in, and which stood 
better than half open, without giving a pretty broad 
stare; but instead of the Venus I expected to get a 
glimpse of, 1 saw an elderly lady listening with great 
complacency toa junior damsel, with a short neck 
and a fat, red face, which, as she was talking and 
laughing very loud, brought some painful ideas of 
apoplexy into my head; but not wishing to scent too 
much of the shop, I only compared her, when speak; 
ing of her afterward, to a peony.” 

**So your friend had been playing off a hoax upon 
you,”’ said Grey. 

‘Far from it. I met her at a party in the evening, 
and found upon comparing notes, that [ had taken 
a very diflerent being for the one in question ; and as 
those can afford to laugh who win, my friend amused 
herself exceedingly at my expense, and [ was loser 
in every way; for, besides being laughed at, I lost 
the pleasure of seeing the lovely creature that was so 
eloquently described to me.’? As Herbert said this, 
he glanced at Annie, and saw at once by her laugh- 
ing eyes, and Kate’s significant glances toward her, 
that the tale was not new to her. An explanation 
of the manner in which she had become acquainted 
with it consequently took place, and the subject 
served them for many a merry joke, till they got to 
the end of their walk, and the gentlemen made 
their bows. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Again we find our two lovely friends seated in 
their favorite entry ; but the summer, which was still 
at a considerable distance when we last saw them, 
was now nearly past, for the sultry month of August 
was drawing toward its close. The garden, how- 
ever, of which they had a full view from their usual 
seat, was still beautiful ; for though the fervid months 
had stript it of the gay but evanescent flowers of 
spring, they had supplied their places with blossoms 
ofa richer and deeper dye; and though only a few 
months had elapsed since we were first introduced to 
them, the change which had taken place in the vege- 
table world was no inapt emblem of the lovely girls 
who were seated in that entry. Annie, whose beauty 
was still rich and glowing, and, perhaps, to the eye 
of taste, even more interesting, had exchanged her 
expression of hilarity for one of deeper thought and 
feeling ; and though she did not appear less happy, it 
was happiness of amore quiet and tempered tone. 
Charles Herbert had wooed and won the fair maiden’s 
heart, and had, with the unqualified approbation of 
all her friends, obtained her promise to be his in the 
course of a few months; and the near approach of 
that important event had tinged her countenance with 
a more serious cast of thought. ; 

With Kate things had gone less smoothly. The 





private correspondence, which had commenced be- 
fore Grey’s first visit to Rockly, had by some means 
come to Mr. Ashton’s knowledge, ; and though the 
lover, on being spoken to by that gentleman on the 
subject, declared his only motive for venturing upon 
a private letter, was to obtain Miss Ashton’s per- 
mission for him either to speak to her uncle, or 
write to her father, on the subject of his love. The 
explanation was not received with any degree of 
cordiality ; and the conversation ended with a strict 
injunction of non-intercourse till the consent of 
Kate’s father could be obtained. Kate herself was 
bound over to the same conditions; but though she 
gave a promise of compliance, we fear she had but 
little intention of adhering to the engagement. Asa 
first expedient, and certainly a very natural one, she 
wrote herself to her farther, who had ever been an 
exceedingly indulgent one, and described in glowing 
terms her attachment to Mr. Grey, and her convic- 
tion that her future happiness depended upon a union 
with him. She, however, received an answer of 
the most decided nature, positively forbidding her 
to have any further intercourse with her lover, who, 
he had every reason to believe, was a mere fortune- 
hunter; and adding, that if she ventured to murry 
him without his consent, she might depend upon his 
never giving her a single dollar. In the same decided 
tone he wrote to Grey himself; and for some time 
the subject appeared to be dropt. But Kate hada 
confidant who was little suspected of aiding her in 
eluding the vigilance of her guardian, and who on 
that very account had great opportunities of assisting 
her in ber manceuvres. Her aunt, Mrs. Gilespy, 
was a kind-hearted, and generally thought, a pru- 
dent and judicious woman; and the beautiful cha- 
racter of her ward, Annie Leslie, served greatly to 
strengthen the impression commonly entertained of 
her own character. Unfortunately, however, she 
had conceived the idea that both of her brothers had 
so great a dread of Kate’s being courted rather for 
her fortune than for her own intrinsic excellence, 
that it made them unreasonably suspicious. Won 
by the handsome person and pleasing manners of her 
niece’s lover, she pitied her exceedingly; and be- 
lieving her brothers would eventually be convinced 
of their error, she did not seruple to be herself the 
vehicle of communication -between the lovers. By 
this means the prepossession, which would probably 
have gradually died away in the young girl’s mind, 
especially as various other admirers were ready to 
throw themselves at her feet, was kept up, accom- 
panied with all the charms that intrigue presented 
to amind such as Kate possessed. Thus circum- 
stanced, Kate became anxious and depressed. Her 
color, which was never high, gradually died away, 
and a listlessness and languor pervaded her whole 
frame. In this state she sat on the morning we have 
spoken of, watching the motion of Annie’s hands, 
who was sewing with great diligence; but it was 
very evident that her gaze was a vacant one, and 
that her mind was very differently occupied. 

‘‘Dear Kate,” said Annie, ‘ will you not read to 
me a little this morning?” 
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‘¢] have nothing to read that is interesting,” re- 
plied her companion, languidly. 

‘“‘T think you would be delighted with ‘ The 
Dream of Life.’ It is exceedingly beautiful.” 

“I wish 1 could think that my life was only a 
dream,” said Kate, with a deep sigh. 

‘J hope you will soon find that the painful part of 
it is nothing more,’ returned Annie, gently, and 
with a look of affectionate sympathy, “and will 
soon awake to all the enjoyment that your friends 
desire for you.” 

‘Jt is all very easy for you to talk of enjoyment, 
who are just on the point of being united to the man 
you love,” said Kate, as her eyes filled with tears ; 
“but it seems very like making game to apply it 
to me.” 

‘Then it is very unlike what I intended; for I 
assure you, dear Kate, | feel nothing but the sincerest 
sympathy.” 

“« And yet you approve of the way papa has acted.”’ 


‘“] approve it, because, from all that I know of. 


his characier, he has acted conscientiously. He has 
ever been so indulgent that nothing but a conviction 
that Mr. Grey is unworthy of you, could induce him 
to oppose your wishes, You know he told you that 
if you could love Henry Falkland, though he had 
nothing to depend upon but his amiable disposition, 
fine talents, and excellent character, you should have 
his free consent.” 

‘He might safely say so,’ returned Kate, pet- 
tishly; ‘for who that had been loved by Albert 
Grey could ever think of marrying Henry Falkland.” 

‘“‘He is not so handsome, certainly; but his 
manners are exceedingly pleasing, and he has ever 
shown himself strongly attached to you.”’ 

‘‘ Because he always knew me to be the daughter 
of a rich man.”’ 

‘He showed his affection at a time when he was 
too young to be likely to be influenced by such 
considerations.” 

‘“‘ Mere trick !” said Kate, contemptuously. 

‘‘ And may not the same suspicion be attached to 
his rival ?”’ asked Annie, gently. 

‘No, nat at all; because he has told me a hundred 
times that he loved me even before he knew my 
name; and that money is no object to him, as he is 
engaged in an extensive and lucrative business. 
Nay, he even begged me to tell papa, if he would 
only consent to our union, he would not care if he 
did not give me a single dollar; but that he would 
never urge me to an act of disobedience.” 

A faint smile might have been seen on Annie’s 
face, but she forebore to make any remark on the 
poor girl’s credulity, satisfied that she had older 
friends to point out her error, and it would be less 
offensive to her to hear it from them. Poor Kate’s 
delusion, however, and the restrictions imposed upon 
her with regard to her lover, not only weighed upon 
her spirits, but began to have an evident effect upon 
her health. She became listless and inactive, and 
totally incavable of applying herself to any of her 
favorite pursuits. Even walking, of which she had 
always been exceedingly fond, ceased to have any 








charms for her; and she obstinately resisted all per- 
suasions to take exercise. The consequence was, 
that her color, which had never been high, gradu- 
ally faded; and she saw with pleasure that her 
uncle’s eye often rested upon her face with an ex- 
pression of great anxiety. At length her affectionate 
relatives determined to call in a physician ; and Kate 
with inexpressible delight heard her uncle recom- 
mended, even though the season was pretty far 
advanced, to take her to Cape May. This was ex- 
actly what the love-sick girl had been aiming at, for 
she saw in atripio that delightful watering-place 
frequent opportunilies of seeing her lover. Nay, 
they might even chance to be in the same house to- 
gether, for who would have any right to say he 
should not come there; and it was not impossible 
that his love might overcome his scruples of con- 
science, and he might urge her to return to the city 
as his wife; and if so urged, could she have the 
heart to refuse! Her uncle, however, found the 
advice of the physician much more difficult to be 
complied with, for law business of great importance 
made it almost impossible for him to leave home; 
and the sea air had so powerful an effect upon Mrs. 
Ashton’s lungs, that it was almost certain death for 
her to breathe it. In this emergency, however, 
Kate’s ingenuity came to her uncle’s relief, and she 
suggested that her uncle should rent one of those 
beautiful little cottages that have lately been erected 
for the convenience of visitors, and that Mrs. Gilespy 
and Annie should accompany her there. To this 
Mr. Ashton readily acceded, with the additional 
arrangement that Henry Falkland should board at 
one of the hotels, that he might always be at hand 
when they stood in need of an escort. This was 
not exactly what Kate would have chosen had it 
been left to her; but she cou!ld not withhold the 
tribute to the young man’s worth of acknowledging 
to herself that he was too generous and noble to act 
the part of either a spy or an informer. 
CHAPTER V. 

Settled in a beautiful little cottage, commanding a 
view of the ocean, with horses and carriages at their 
command—for Mr. Ashton had given his sister a 
carte blanche for her expenses—our young friends 
had little difficulty in making their time pass agreea- 
bly. They had not been there long before Herbert 
came down and spent a few days in the society of 
his beloved Annie, and nearly at the same time Kate 
had an opportunity of exchanging a few significant 
glances with her lover, but as Falkland was with 
them no further communication could be ventured 
upon. 

She had seen him, however, and had read in his 
fine eyes that he was as much a lover as ever, and 
with that she fancied she could have been satisfied 
had she not found that the hateful Mrs. Bronsel had 
come down at the same time. It was true her dear 
Albert could not prevent the lady’s coming whenever 
she pleased, however disagreeable the coincidence 
might be to him; and though—having happened the 
afternoon of their arrival to ride with her aunt to the 
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landing, to'see the company—she had witnessed his 
coming on shore with the handsome widow leaning 
on his arm, still she asked herself how he could 
avoid it, considering she was an old acquaintance, 
and he knew her to be without any male escort. It 
was out of his nature to be rude to any one—he was 
too much of a gentleman for that; and she was deter- 
mined of all things never to harbor the mean passion 
of jealousy. They met that evening at one of the 
hops; and though he never ventured to address her, 
he made a point of coming whilst Annie and she 
were engaged in a dance to speak to Mrs. Gilespy, 
and left with her an abundance of messages, which 
were poured into her ear the first moment her aunt 
and she were alone. With this meagre fare, added 
to a good quantity of imagination and romance, Kate 
tried to be content; but, still, though it was happi- 
ness to her to get even a mere glimpse of her lover, 
yet she could not help feeling considerably relieved 
when she found in the morning that he had returned 
to the city. Not to see him at all she felt was more 
tolerable than to think of his being constantly near 
that dangerous woman ; for who could tell how far 
she might work upon his kind and feeling heart, 
whilst she herself was obliged to be so much 
estranged from him. In this way her thoughts ran 
—sometimes fearing that his patience would be worn 
out, and he would yield to the persevering widow in 
despair, and at others persuading herself that to love 
once was, with him, to love forever, as he had often 
told her; and she hugged the fond idea to her heart 
with all the credulity and romance of a girl of 
eighteen. 

Things were in this train when, one evening— 
about a couple of weeks after Grey’s hasty visit, but 
only a very few days subsequent to Herbert’s return 
home, after having spent part of a week at the Cape 
to enjoy the society of his beloved Annie—Mrs. 
Gilespy and Kate, accompanied by Falkland, (who, 
at Mr. Ashton’s request, staid pretty constantly at 
the hotel, to be ready to attend upon the ladies 
whenever they were in need of an escort,) had gone 
to join one of the evening parties; Annie having ex- 
cused herself from accompanying them on account 
of a book she was anxious to read. As soon as she 
saw them off, she sat down to enjoy, as she said, a cosy 
evening; but before she had perused a single page, 
she was surprised to hear a carriage stop in front of 
their little cottage, and before she had time to ask 
herself who it could be, she recognized Herbert’s 
voice ordering the driver to take the carriage to the 
hotel, and the next moment she was clasped in his 
arms. 

** Dear Charles,’’ said she, as soon as she was able 
to speak, ‘‘what has brought you back so soon? 
Has any thing happened ?” 

“Something has happened, dearest Annie—some- 
thing that will, I hope, bring infinite happiness to us 
both.” 

‘“What is it?” asked the trembling girl—for she 
was in a perfect flutter of surprise. 

“On my return home,” replied the lover, ‘{ 
found a packet from England waiting for me. It 





was from the gentleman you have heard me speak 
of, as having been sent out to obtain information re- 
specting some very valuable property to which I was 
thought to be the rightful heir, as the representative 
of my maternal grandfather; and he tells me there 
is no doubt of my coming into full and undisputed 
possession, provided I show myself in my own 
proper person. Nothing, therefore, will satisfy my 
father but that I should sail by the very first packet, 
and I have come, dearest, to secure a stijl more valu- 
able property—this dear hand, and make you the 
partner of my voyage.” 

‘*Oh, no!” cried Annie, shrinking from the idea, 
‘that cannot be—it is impossible !” 

** Why should it be impossible, my own Annie ?— 
why can it not be? What is there to hinder it? 
Have you not promised to be mine in the course 
of a few months? and why may it not as well be 
now ?” 

«QO, it is too hasty—I could not think of it.” 

‘‘ Have you not already made up your mind to be 
mine ?’”’ asked the lover, in a tone almost of alarm. 

‘* Most certainly I have, dear Charles,’’? answered 
the young girl, earnestly ; ‘‘and I have never con- 
cealed the fact from you that it makes me most happy 
to think of being wholly yours.” 

‘* Then what can be the difficulty in your becoming 
mine in August instead of November? Say, Annie 
—can we learn to love each other more for waiting 
that much longer, do you think ?”’ 

‘‘But [ am not all prepared—I have made nothing 
ready yet.” 

‘‘So much the better,’ returned the lover, smiling 
to think she was driven to such an extremity for an 
excuse as to offer so feeble an one. ‘‘ We are going, 
dearest, where every thing you could desire to have 
may be easily obtained, and you can soon provide 
yourself with what little you may require for the 
mere yoyage in the Philadelphia stores. And only 
think, my Annie, how delightful it will be, after my 
business is settled, for us to ramble together through 
those countries and scenes of which we have so often 
talked, and so much wished to see. Come, my own 
love,” continued the young man, as he pressed the 
almost yielding girl tenderly to his bosom, “say you 
will overcome these trifling objections, and to-mor- 
row morning make me your grateful and happy hus- 
band ?”? 

Annie’s head sunk upon his shoulder, and her lips 
were about to pronounce a consent, when a sudden 
thought seemed to start up before her, and disengag- 
ing herself from his embrace she exclaimed, 

‘*Oh, no, Charles! you must not tempt me; for, 
indeed, it would be productive of future unhappi- 
ness. Your father has been very kind in agreeing so 
cordially to your takiag an almost unportioned wife 
to your bosom; but it would expose me, I am sure, 
to the loss of his respeet, if for the sake of a few 
months’ enjoyment I-could be the cause of involving 
him in so much-additional expense.”’ 

‘‘ Annie,’ said the lover, whilst his fine counte- 
nance expressed-the most lively pleasure, ‘‘ I will let 
you into a secret that I have hitherto taken great 
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pains to conceal from every one. It has always 
been my ambition, in looking out for a wife, to find 
one who could love me simply for my own sake. 
My father, it is true, is known to be a wealthy man ; 
but, as he is also very frugal, and is even now very 
little beyond the prime of life, the establishment I 
was likely to have it in my power to offer was not 
such as to present a very strong temptation to any 
one, more especially when united to the considera- 
tion of my father’s being not very unlikely to marry 
again. But, as with these objections before her eyes 
my Annie has agreed to join her fate to mine, I will 
now tell her that—thanks to the liberality of my 
father’s brother, who died when I was quite a child 
—I am, in my own right, a rich man.” 

As Herbert said this he looked with a keen eye at 
Annie’s face, but seeing there no peculiar expression 
of delight his own beamed with increased happiness, 
and pressing her again fondly to his bosom he whis- 
pered, softly, ‘‘Say, dearest—does not this remove 
the difficuity ?”’ 

What: was the blushing girl’s reply we cannot 
exactly say; but certain it is, that before the return 
of Mrs. Gilespy and Kate, it was agreed between 
them, that—provided her aunt made no objection to 
the arrangement—Annie was to give her hand to her 
delighted lover in the morning, in time to enable 
them to return to the city at an early hour, as they 
had to sail by the first steamer. As Mrs. Gilespy 
had already made up her mind to part with her be- 
loved charge, she could not think of depriving her of 
so much pleasure for the sake of retaining her with 
her only a few months longer, and therefore as soon 
as the plan was explained to her she entered with 
alacrity into the scheme. Herbert was then sent to 
his hotel, with strict charges to keep himself private 
lest a rumor should get afloat of the approaching 
event; and the bride elect, accompanied by Kate, 
hastened up stairs to make the necessary prepara- 
tions; whilst the warm-hearted aunt employed her- 
self and servants nearly the whole of the night in 
putting all things in order for her darling’s nuptials. 
We shall now take a glimpse at the party in which 
Kate had spent her evening. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The first object that met Kate’s eye, on entering 
the room where the party was assembled, was the 
tall and symmetrical form of Albert Grey. It was 
so unexpected a pleasure that it absolutely made her 
start, whilst the color, now so much a stranger to 
her cheeks, rushed suddenly to them and then reced- 
ed, and left them paler than before; for, at the same 
-moment that she recognized him, she saw that he was 
standing before her hated rival, to whom he appeared 
to be talking with more than usual earnestness. He 
had come by that evening’s boat, and without having 
given Mrs. Gilespy any intimation of his intended 
visit. As Kate became more composed she saw that 
Mrs. Bronsel appeared indisposed, and thought she 
could discover by Grey’s manner that he was urging 
her to retire ; and it was not ong before on his offer- 
ing his arm she accepted it, and he led her out of the 





room. What Kate’s feelings were at that time it 
would not be easy to describe—for they were a mix- 
ture of jealousy, suspicion, and love. Before many 
minutes had elapsed, however, the gentleman again 
entered the room, and after looking about for a few 
minutes—as if to make himself sure that there was 
no dangerous person present—he evidently sought 
her eye, and seeing a smile playing round her mouth 
he ventured to advance. At the same moment Mrs. 
Gilespy either by accident or intention began to con- 
verse very earnestly with a lady near her, and Kate 
found herself (most unexpectedly) in close téte-a-téte 
with her lover. 

‘*‘T must consider myself obliged to your friend,”’ 
said Kate, in an under voice, and coloring with in- 
dignation as she spoke, ‘for had she been present I 
should not have been honored with a single bow.” 

‘“* How cruel it is of you to speak thus,” replied 
he, in a tenderly deprecating tone, ‘“‘ when you know 
so well how severely I am suffering.”’ 

‘In sympathy, I presume, for the lady you have 
just led out of the room, and who is evidently much 
indisposed.” 

‘Dearest Kate,’’ returned he, in the tone of one 
almost overcome with misery, ‘‘ how little you know 
my heart, or you would not need to be told that it is 
perfectly loathsome to me to have to pay her any 
attention. But what canI do? She intrudes herself 
wherever I go, and I cannot be so rude as to refuse 
those attentions she so imperatively demands. Nei- 
ther can I keep away from the Cape as long as you 
are here—for though it is purgatory to be with her, 
it is unutterable misery to be deprived so long of 
even a distant glimpse of my angel.’ 

Who could be so cruel, after a speech of so much 
tenderness and love, as not to exchange the look of 
reserve and displeasure which had called forth his 
misery for one of corresponding emotion. With 
Kate, at least, it was impossible; and it was not 
many minutes before a tender exchange of feeling 
was reciprocated between them, and as the whole 
company was divided into groups—for no general 
amusement had been proposed for the evening—their 
conference was long and uninterrupted. 

‘Tell me, dearest Kate!” cried the lover, in a 
sudden burst of passion, and after having sat a few 
moments silent, “‘ is there any hope of my ever being 
able to call you mine ?”’ 

‘¢ With papa’s consent, I fear not,’’? returned she, 
mournfully; then coloring deeply at the idea of 
what her answer implied, she hung her head in con- 
fusion, and played with a trinket which was sus- 
pended from her neck. 

‘<T dare not permit myself to contemplate the hap- 
piness which might be inferred from that sweet in- 
genuous answer; for, dearest Kate, however severely 
I suffer from the self-denial, I would not for the 
world involve you in the future misery of an act of 
disobedience.” 

‘When a parent is cruel and tyrannical he forfeits 
his right to the obedience of his child,’’ rejoined 
Kate, in a tone expressive of the soreness of ill-treat- 
ment. 
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«So you think at present, my dear girl, whe your 
warm heart contemplates the pleasure of making me 
happy; but what would be my misery a few years 
—nay, perhaps only months—hence, when I saw 
you pining for your father’s affection, and, perhaps, 
blaming me for having tempted you to disobey him. 
No, my beloved, blest as it would make me to call 
you mine this very night, in defiance even of that 
parent’s commands, I cannot possibly allow my pas- 
sions so far to overcome my consideration for you as 
to purchase my present enjoyment at the expense of 
your future happiness.”’ 

‘* But papa never keeps his resentments long. He 
always forgave me the moment I acknowledged | 
was wrong,’’ said Kate, who was determined not to 
be outdone in generosity. 

‘‘ And so, I hope, he will do again, my beloved; 
but we must not be too rash—let us show ourselves 
patient and submissive, and we shall, I hope, in time 
convince him that it is his lovely daughter, and not his 
wealth, that I seek. Oh, could he but see my heart 
at this moment,’’ continued he, in a tone of the most 
touching tenderness, “he would know how much 
violence I put upon my feelings in thus foregoing the 
temptation of availing myself of the yielding tender- 
ness you have so kindly shown!” 

Here they were interrupted by a movement in the 
company, which obliged them to leave the quiet cor- 
ner—in a distant part of the room—in which they 
had ensconced themselves, and Kate was soon after 
summoned by her aunt to take a seat near her. The 
feelings with which, on her return home, our young 
heroine heard what had occurred at the cottage dur- 
ing their absence may well be imagined. As her 
bosom throbbed with tender sympathy for her gene- 
rous lover, she felt—as she listened to the arrange- 
ments on which her young friends had determined— 
that nothing would make her so happy as to imitate 
her beloved Albert’s disinterested affection, and giv- 
ing up all claim to her father’s fortune, seek her hap- 
piness alone in the bliss of knowing herself to be his 
wife. With these ideas floating in her mind, she 
rendered her services to Annie more like an automa- 
ton than a rational being; and when she saw the 
trunks packed, and the head of the trembling yet 
happy Annie laid on her pillow, she hastened to her 
own chamber and threw herself into a rocking-chair, 
almost overpowered by the train of conflicting emo- 
tions by which she was assailed. So deeply was 
she absorbed that she was completely unconscious 
of the passage of time, till roused from her reverie 
by hearing her aunt come up stairs and enter her 
own room. In a moment she started up, and, as if 
she had come to a sudden determination, she has- 
tened into her aunt’s apartment. Startled at seeing 
her up and still in her dress of the evening, Mrs. 
Gilespy uttered an exclamation of surprise, and in- 
quired anxiously if any thing were amiss. 

‘Don’t speak so loud, dear aunt,’’ said the niece, 
softly, ‘or you will alarm Annie. There is nothing 
the matter; but I am come to open my heart to you, 
and tell you how unhappy I am.” She then pro- 
ceeded to describe in the most pathetic language the 





generous struggle which her lover was evidently 
undergoing, between his anxiety to make her his 
own and his dread of tempting her to an act of dis- 
obedience ; and then ventured to suggest an idea that 
had taken possession of her mind since she heard of 
Herbert and Annie’s arrangements. This idea was 
neither more nor less than that her aunt should send 
a note in the morning to Grey, informing him that 
she wished to see him a little before nine o’clock— 
which was the time the ceremony was expected to 
take place—but without entering into any explanation 
of why she sent for him. “ And if,’’ she continued, 
in a determined tone, ‘the sight of his friend’s hap- 
piness should lead him (as I think it very likely will) 
to endeavor to persuade me to follow Annie’s exam- 
ple, 1 have made up my mind how to act, and am 
resolved to show him that I, too, can make sacri- 
fices.”” 

‘“‘ But, Kate,”’ returned Mrs. Gilespy, ‘‘ you know 
I should forfeit the confidence both of your father 
and uncle by receiving Mr. Grey in my house.”’ 

**You may easily excuse yourself by saying you 
could not deprive Herbert of the pleasure of his 
friend’s presence at his marriage.’’ 

‘¢ But I could not possibly say Herbert made the 
request.” 

‘You need not say it, but they will naturally con- 
clude that he did so. And if—as I have little doubt 
will be the case—that we get married at the same 
time, they will then find out that Albert is no fortune 
hunter; and though they may be angry with me for 
a while, papa’s displeasure, I know, will not last 
long, and when his gives way we are very sure 
uncle’s will, too—and. then we shall all be happy to- 
gether. So do, dear aunt, consent this once; for 
only think how much better and more respectable it 
will be for me to be married under your roof than for 
me to elope, and I am determined not to keep Albert 
in misery much longer.” 

‘“‘T will consent on one condition, Kate,’ said 
Mrs. Gilespy, to whom a sudden thought seemed to 
have occurred: ‘should he not take any pains to 
prevail upon you to avail yourself of the opportunity 
that will thus bé presented, you will be convinced 
that his sufferings are much less severe than you 
imagine. If, therefore, you will promise me, after 
this experiment has been tried, you will give up al! 
clandestine communications with him, I will engage 
to send for him; but I must acknowledge, Kate, that 
I have much less sympathy for him than I had before 
I came here and saw him fluttering around that rich 
widow.” 

‘* [f you were once to hear him speak of her, you 
would immediately see how little he. cares for 
her.” 

‘“‘T have no doubt he would much rather have 
you, provided your father’s consent can be obtained, 
but, if not, he will put up with her as the next best 
prize. But I will send for him in the morning. So 
now, go to bed, dear child.”’ 

Kate kissed her aunt; and hastened to bed to 
dream of her approaching happiness on the mor- 
row. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. Gilespy, according to her promise, dispatched 
a note toGrey; but as there did not happen to be a 
single clergyman at the Cape at the time, the cere- 
mony was delayed in consequence of Herbert’s hav- 
ing to go to a neighboring village for one of those 
functionaries, so that when Grey arrived he found 
the parlor perfectly empty. He sat for a considera- 
ble time listening to the running up and down of ser- 
vants and the occasional sound of the mistress of the 
house, evidently giving orders; and quite at a loss to 
imagine what the bustle could mean, he began to be 
so suspicious of some joke being about to be played 
upon him, that he had almost determined to walk 
quietly out and wend his way back to his hotel when 
the door opened, and Mrs. Gilespy entered. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Grey,’’ said she, in a cheer- 
ful tone: ‘** you must excuse me for not being ready 
to receive you, but I have been engaged almost the 
whole time since I came from the party last evening 
in preparing for a very important event. We came 
to the determination late last night upon having a 
wedding here this morning.” 

‘A wedding !’’ ejaculated Grey, the color forsak- 
ing his cheeks, and his eyes rolling from side to side 
as if he had heard his sentence of death. 

‘* Yes,” continued the lady, determined to try him 
to the utmost, ‘‘ we have resolved neither to wait for 
my brother’s sanction nor to assemble any other of 
our friends ; and though it is painful to me to part 
with the dear girl, her happiness requires it and I 
have consented to her wishes. So sit down and 
compose yourself, that you may be ready when you 
are called upon—I expect the clergyman here ina 
few minutes.” 

So saying she glided out of the room—leaving the 
electrified lover standing in the middle of the room 
as if struck with a sudden fit of the palsy, and hastened 
up stairs to give Kate notice of his arrival, but with- 
out making any comment upon his behavior. In an 
almost overpowering flutter of spirits Kate finished 
her toilet, and was hastening to join her lover; but 
before she had descended a single step she heard the 
parlor door opened, and looking over the banister 
she beheld Grey hurrying to the front door. As he 
opened it he was confronted by Falkland, who had 
likewise been summoned and who was about to 
enter. 

‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ asked he, as Grey tried 
to pass him. 





** Let me go!”’ cried the other, in as great a fright 
as if the bailiffs were at his heels. 

‘*But tell me first what is the matter?’ urged 
Falkland, holding him by the breast of his coat. 

“ Matter !’”” cried the other, ‘‘ matter great enough ! 
—they want to marry me without my own con- 
sent.” 

‘*Why I thought you had been desperately in 
love ?”’ said Falkland, smiling. 

‘So Iam, with a girl that brings a handsome for- 
tune, but not with a fine lady that brings nothing 
with her. But let me pass, or I must leave my coat 
with you.” 

**But they cannot force you to marry nolens 
volens,”’ remonstrated Falkland, laughing at the 
ridiculous expression of fright on his companion’s 
countenance. 

*T don’t know that. There is no telling what a 
manceuvering girl can do.’’ And hearing a footstep 
in the entry, the ardent lover burst from his detainer 
and was out of sight in an instant. 

Kate, who had heard every word that was said, 
crawled back to her room more dead than alive. 
But she did not remain so long. She found she had 
indeed been in one of the dreams of life, and now 
awoke to reality. In a few minutes she rose, walked 
deliberately to the dressing-glass, brushed her di- 
sheveled hair, smoothed her dress, and went calm and 
composed to Annie’s room. She had scarcely got 
there before Herbert knocked at the door and claimed 
his bride. Drawing her arm within his he led her 
down stairs, while Falkland coming forward offered 
his arm to Kate, and they followed afier in the 
character of bridesmaid and groomsman. The cere- 
mony was soon performed; and after a few natural 
tears being shed on the part of the females, and warm 
congratulations on that of the gentlemen, the bride 
was handed into the carriage, and the happy pair 
drove off. 

‘** Now, aunt,” said Kate, as soon as they were left 
alone, ‘“‘ we will hurry home as fast as possible. [ 
am cured of my disease, and have no further need of 
the sea air.” 


A few days after their return home Mr. Ashton 
brought a newspaper to his niece, and pointed to the 
following paragraph : 

‘¢ Married, on Thursday evening, Mr. Albert Grey 
to Mrs. Maria Bronsel, widow of the late James 
Bronsel, all of this city. 
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Desgp in the vale of sweet Vaucluse, erewhile, 
The little cot of Lattra’s lover lay ; 
Where he, impassioned, loved his life away, 

Or pensive mused, his sorrow to beguile. 

Her golden hair he sang ; her seraph-smile, 
Her eyes that flashed light of celestial love ; 
Her form, so fitted for the realms above, 





Bestowed on one insensible and vile— 
Howbeit, love’s star could never set to him; 
The fond illusion formed his only heaven; 
It broke on him at morn—nigh, too, was it at even, 
His solace when with age his eyes were dim— 
In Arqua rest the poet’s bones, they say, 
While soars his soul where love holds sovereign sway 
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THE BURDEN OF UNREST. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





From our bridal chamber, dearest, we behold the stretch 


of bay ; 
From the window watch the sunset, mirrored on its 
glassy floor; °. 
Here in brightness, there in shadow, trace the fading steps 
of Day, 
Fainting in the west behind us, dying on the solemn 
shore ; 
Splendors on the liquid surface, isles of purple, waves of 
gold; 


On the peaks of cloudy mountains streaks of red and 
lurid fires, 
Blackening, as the eve expires, 
Like December’s latest embers turning now to ashes cold ! 
Kiss me ere I lose you wholly, in the shadows melan- 
choly ; 
Through the gloom that gathers round us, leave your 
little hand in mine; 
Now grow dimmer, Night! and glimmer, 
Till the stars begin to shine; 
We are folded from the darkness ina cloud of light divine! 


Are you happy, sweetest? Do you, in your spirit feel 
serene ?— 
I am saddened, I am restless, and I feel the touch of 
tears ; 
Not for any recent sorrow, but the season, and the scene, 
And the yet remembered burden of my desolated years ! 
You are happy! I can see it, dawning on your pallid 
cheek, 
And your clasping hand confesses all my love desires to 
know ; 
So I pray you, while you listen, let my troubled spirit 
speak, 
And in words relieve its wo; 
You have often wished to know me, soul and body: you 
shall know ! 
I am not of those who babble, be my suffering what it may; 
Not for me poetic whining; all such weakness I de- 
spise ; 
With my nature wrapt around me I pursue my silent way, 
While a vague but settled purpose hardens in my dreamy 
eye! 
Sullenness and calm combined, 
Like a tiger in his jungle, like a god within his mind! 
Yet the silence weighs upon me, and the night demands a 
tongue ; 
Therefore let me speak, divinest ; even let my soul com- 
plain; 
Years of utter silence give me right to speak what will 
relieve me, 
Right to babble like the young, 
Since it will relieve my pain; 
Hear me then, for I will never, never trouble you again! 
Like the aloe blowing only once in every hundred 
years— ; 
Ah, why not the upas, too, and the cypress and the 
yew ?— 
I will utter all to night, and disperse this cloud of tears, 
And begin the world anew, 





With the happy smiles that spirits wear in regions of the 
blest, 

When their life, like mine, is lifted from the Burden of 
Unrest ! 


Ah! that bitter, bitter burden! who beside myself has 
known it? 
From a myriad I was singled for its ministry and doom ; 
None that bear it, if there be such, have the honesty to 
own it, 
Living they are voiceless, and voiceless is the tomb! 
I that bore it, I that bear it, hardly understand it yet; 
*T is not easy to see clearly through the shadows of regret! 
From the very first I felt it, as we feel the life we bear, 
Till from consciousness it settled to a knowledge, and a 
care. 
Nature sought me then, and taught me, as her own she 
always teaches; 
Dandelions in the meadow, in the woods the thrush and 
jay; 
Stars by night, and clouds by day, 
And the winds that strive to murmur their unutterable 
speeches ! 
In the grass I sat for hours, on the painted leaves of 
flowers 
Poring, and on golden-belted bees, like fancies feeding 
there ; 
Then the blueness of the sky was a wonder to mine eye, 
And the sea, like this before us, was a sorrow and 
despair ! 
Others saw it, others heard it, without any deep emotion ; 
It was nothing but the ocean ; 
Made for trading ships to sail in; often lost with all their 
crew; 
And the sky, and sun, et cetera. Yes, Astronomy was 
sublime, 
—If we only had the time! 
—God forgive us, holy Nature! that we trifle so with you! 
Sovereign mother! I was troubled, without knowing what 
it meant; 1 
I beheld, with fear and trembling, and I loved without 
content, 
Always there was something pressing on my brain, be- 
yond its guessing ; 
Riddles even a child could utter, not the wisest man 
explain; 
Nature’s life and history, the meaning of the mystery, 
What says the golden morning, and what the solemn 
main! 
This in mystic mazes led me, without any clue therein ; 
Into love, and into sin; 
Till, like some forlornest dreamer, with insanity opprest, 
Even Nature seemed to suffer with my burden of unrest! 


From the outer to the inner, from the brain into the heart, 
Till the pestilence was certain, and infected every part. 
First were longings, vague and hupeless, as the glances 
cast above, 
‘When the moon and stars are shining, in the infinite of 
night ; 
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Then a misty dream of something, all impalpable, yet 
bright ; 
Then—you guess it, darling—Love ! 
With love my dreams grew clear, and from out their skirts 
of mist, 
Clad in robes of white, a bevy of fair girls ; 

Each a fairy princess, a fairy lover kissed, 

On her drooping eyelids, on her golden curls, 
And the red mouth, dropping pearls ! 

My dreams were full of sunsets, and the dise of yellow 

moons ; 

My heart was full of sadness, the dread of coming years ; 

But the rarest, rarest tunes, 
Were ringing in mine ears! 
Like winds they blew, and thoughts like flowers 

Budded, and lent them sweetness, in my soul’s enchanted 

bowers ! 

No more of fairy beauties, (the dream!) with golden curls ; 
But only mortal maidens, through tenderness divine ; 
Red, rosy red their lips, love ; but not a thought of pearls, 
Enough their dewy kisses—so, they did but answer 

mine ! 

From sweet lips plucking kisses, from bright eyes drink- 

ing flame, 
From warm hearts. hoarding passion, what heart had I 
for care ? 

A cavalier of olden time, my love a noble dame, 

While lavish Fancy built me, a castle in the air ! 

To airy jousts and tournaments I rode in gallant show ; 
No matter who opposed me, I cleared the tented field ; 
A lady’s favor on my crest, a heart upon my shield, 

A bleeding heart below! 


I was young, that was the reason, why my fancy was so 
wild; 
And ’tis natural to love, too, in the simpleness of Youth; 
Even in manhood, if it keepeth any remnant of its truth; 
Surely then, it was a trifle, in a child! 
Nay, though I have learned to hate it, with a host of 
weighty reasons— 
(Holding true to its Ideal, in the midst of all my hate!) 
There are none, I think, exempted, none but suffer in their 
seasons, 
Loved and loving, soon or late! 
Neither yours the love, nor mine: man on eurth is like a 
vine, 

From his nature pushing heavenly tendrils forth: 
Feeling hither, thither, without a prop we wither, 

And either die, or trail our vintage on the earth! 

Not to cling to something, and not in love to climb, 
Is to wrong existence, is to murder Time; 
And neither here below, sweet ! nor in the heavens above, 
Are loveless souls forgiven, for God himself is Love ! 
Loveless, friendless, from the first, and with solitude ac- 
curst, 
My soul did sigh, and moan ; 
I wanted some one near me, some loving one to cheer 
me,— 
For who can cheerful be, or good, or human when alone ! 
Mine eyes went searching round, for something never seen, 
By either Night, or Day; 
Stretched out my arms, to clasp my fancy’s queen, 
That paragon of clay! 
Stretched out my loving arms, and clasped her in my sleep, 

Wound themselves about her in a coil of fire ; 

And my hot lips kissed her, with passionate desire, 
Brow, and face, and bosom, until I woke to weep! 
Solitude was round me, night with all its fears, 

Not for idle moments, but for days, and years! 
Deeper grows the beauty, and sorrow in my soul ; 


Brighter flame the sunsets, softer shine the moons, 
Sweeter blow the tunes; 
Seas of perfect music o’er my nature roll ! 
I read the dewy flowers, explain the singing birds, 
The speechless winds interpret in many-meaning words ; 
Shining in the starlight, drifting in the sea, 
I methinks am Nature, Nature only Me! 
Beyond her outer threshold where Night and Morning meet, 
My journey never flags, my pinion never tires; 
The clouds beneath my feet, 
I walk the starry fires ! 
Peace! I have again been dreaming, and again is fancy 
wild; 
And my words are wide of meaning, like the jargon of a 
child ! 
Neither stars, nor clouds are near me: (dark your tresses, 
dim your eyes !) 
Neither winds nor birds are singing: (both your voice 
and breath are still !) 
Only in our bridal chamber looking on the earth and skies, 
We are holding bridal watches, till our very pulses 
thrill! 
Thrilling so in youthful longings, which anticipated thee, 
Dreams were mine of bridal chambers, and they colored 
all my song ; 
Like the rosy hues of evening, settling yonder on the sea, 
Blending with the waves, whose motion wafts the dying 
flame along ! 
But my songs were of the senses, running over with desire; 
Dim seraglios in the tropics, steeped in all. its bloom and 
fire ; 
Shaded lamps, and burning odors; flagons of the ripest 
wine; 
Purple curtains, downy couches, and sultannas veiled in 
tresses, 
Sighing rapture, showering kisses, intertwining last ca- 
resses, 
And the ecstasy divine! 
ls it any wonder, dearest, now the madness is confest, 
Now the road again is traversed, every bramble, every 
thorn, 
Where the feet of youth were torn, 
That my burning years were wasted with the burden ef 
unrest ? 


When the flower of youth is on us, and the heart of youth 

is warm, 
And the passions sre awakening with the warranty of 

heaven, 

Sin (a little!) may be looked for : will not do us any harm ; 

Must be overlooked, forgiven ! 

God himself is Love, they tell us; surely he'll forgive us 
then; 

Punish all who err in loving, you destroy the race of men! 

Loving, I must be belovéd, whatsoe’er the end may be ; 

If I can not stoop to others, why, let others stoop to me ; 

Loving, I must be belovéd, and must rove where e’er I 
please ; 

You, dear women, are but flowers, we, poor men, are only 
bees ! 

As for me, I am a poet, with the fullest license here ; 

Favorite of the gods, they wink at all my peccadilloes dear; 

But ’t is none for me to love you, for I never do you wrong; 

If I rob you of your honey, don’t I pay you with my 
song ? 

Tush! no virtuous surprise, 

You are willing, there ’s a witness in your dear consent- 
ing eyes! 

Eyes of woman, bright and tender, you were made on me 





to shine! 
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Lips of woman, warm and loving, you were made for 
me to kiss! 
Breast of woman, (how I love it!) you were made to 
pillow mine! 
And you, heart of woman! you were made to yield me 
all your bliss ! 
Like a Bacchante wild with revel, intertangled in a vine, 
With his flagons running over till his feet were deep in 
wine! 
Oh, what days of fiery passion, oh, what wasting nights 
were mine! 


I lived the life the gods live, so beautiful and strong; 

So right in all its sweetness, in all its sin so wrong : 

The life that Youth delights in, and lives, but lives not 
long ;— 

For either falls a shadow that palls upon the clay, 

Or comes the King of Shadows, and bears the soul away ! 

Nor know I which is darkest, the dying, and the tomb, 
Or the living, and the doom! 

The day is dull and listless, the night devoid of dreams ; 

My pulses are as sluggish, as dead as mantled streams; 

The pool of scummy greenness, that taints the summer sky, 

Is not so pestilential, so dead, and damned as I! 

Up and down the world I wander ; is no world, no life for 
me ; 

But a dry leaf in the desert, but a helmless ship at sea ; 

Beauty—’t was an idle fancy ; Poesy—she comes no more; 

But the demon Melancholy, she is blacker than before! 

By the demon in my bosom: (in the midst of its despair, 

Who, save all-despairing Satan, could a moment harbor 
there ?) 

By the hell within my bosom, I am hurried to and fro; 

Just to see the waters flowing, just to hear the breezes 
blow ; 

Whether I am crushing flowers, whether wading in the 
snow, 

Know I never: no such knowledge will avail my foolish 
wo! 

Up and down the noisy city, in its dusty, crowded streets, 

Where its ocean of existence on the stony pavement beats; 

When the sun (but is there any ?) flounders in a waste of 
clouds ; 

When the sickly lamps are flickering, dying in their stormy 
shrouds ; 

In a shroud of anguish walking, like a corpse that should 
be dead, 

Or a dreamer in his slumbers, by a horrid phantom led; 

(Through the dim, mysterious chambers, up the spirit- 
haunted stairs, 

Down the house-top, while the watches hush their un- 
availing prayers !) 

Up and down the silent city, through the dreary blank of 
walls ; 

Where the houses drift forever, where the starless shadow 
falls ; 

Where the people melt like shadows, and appear again 
like palls! 

—Weary is existenee! will it never end ? 
Ending, is it any thing but eternal sleep ? 
Death ! I have no other, wont you be my friend ? 
I can not live so longer! I can not even weep ! 


Weep? and wherefore should I? Grief is unavailing, 
And all unworthy manhood, though well enough in boys; 
The malice of our natures is ancient, and unfailing ; 
The gods are jealous of us, their images and toys! 
They sit up in the clouds there, and do whate’er they 
please, 
While men walk in the dust here, and follow their decrees! 





And I am one among ye, ye myriads of men, 
Though not like you in essence; nor like you curst and 
blest ; 
For you in alternation may weep, and smile again, 
While I am always laden with burdens of unrest! 
I bear them all in patience, with not a sigh or moan, 
Nor would i either from you, however kind and true; 
But like the wounded eagle upon his peak alone, 
[ am content to perish; not mate with birds like you! 
What have ye done, what do ye, unless indeed your 
worst— 
Ye many as the grasses, or billows of the main? 
But billows flow, and grasses grow, as ordered from the 
first ; 
But you, how are ye growing ? What learn ye hear, save 
pain? 
Ye live upon a grand old world in unimagined space ; 
Beneath ye, verdant continents, the heaving seas around; 
Above, a host of starry lights that stare ye in the face, 
Or would, indeed, but that your eyes are fixed upon the 
ground ! 
Why stare ye on the ground so, when stars are in the sky? 
Is it to watch the spring-flowers that twinkle in the 
mold ? 
Not so: nor think ye of your graves, though Death is ever 
nigh, 
But only on the gold beneath, the curséd, curséd gold! 
When ye were boys, my brothers, in the merry years of old, 
There was a pomp and beauty about the changing day ; 
Some little worth in youth and love, some grief at their 
decay ; 
But the world has taught ye better; there’s nothing now 
but Gold! 
Ye worship golden idols, no matter what they be, 
Were I well gilded over, ye ’d worship even me! 
Forever o’er the ledger (its missal!) Trade is bent, 
And the age responds, (its sole amen!) “‘ Per cent! per 
cent! per cent!”? 
Were this all I would not murmur: Nay! I do not mur- 
mur now ; 
There is something in the custom even I myself avow ; 
Is a dignity in dollars, and a certain depth in gold, 
Which the poor man can not fathom, be he ne’er so wise 
and bold ! 
Not for this I blame ye, brothers; nor that ye reject the 
flowers, 
See no glory in the starlight, know no meaning in the 
wind ; 
Not for angels look I, hope I, in a world of men like ours ; 
I only ask for men, and those I can not find! 
All your actions, public, private, lack a certain manly tone; 
Either ye are arrant cowards, or are most absurdly 
brave ; 
Either to himself, or others, man is more or less a slave, 
Not the king and god he should be, with his heavenly 
realm and throne! 
In yourselves ye might be royal, might be every thing ye 
would ; 
But for help ye call in others, when the one alone is good ! 
First in youth your hearts are tender; (granite, not so 
hard as mine!) 
And with melting eyes ye wander, and ye sigh your 
souls away ; 
Answer others; ’tis their instinct; both your lusty arms 
entwine, 
Both are kissing painted clay ! 
Who would pin his faith on woman, whom the lightest 
whim can move ? 
There is something half degrading in the very name of love! 
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Love yourselves, your dogs, your horses, even the cheats 
of dice and wine ; 

But for women—would your fancies were but half so free 
as mine! 

Then ye call in priests and monarchs, and are fain to sum- 
mon more ; 

But the twain are nimble for ye, and they shut and bar the 
door ; 

Man within himself is prisoned, and his jailers guard the 
cell, 

Terrible with bristling bayonets, and the keys of heaven 
and hell; 

Hell with all its noxious vapors never spawned such 
deadly twins : 

Priests and monarchs ! you must answer all your aggre- 


gated sins ! 
From our weakness and our error; working on our love 
and terror, 
Priests have shapen many idols, and are shaping many 
more ; 


Each in his peculiar fashion, elevates some human passion, 
Deifies some mortal] evil for his fellows to adore ! 
Pillared temples, marble statues, smoking altars, silver 
shrines, . 
- Formed the frame of ancient creeds, 
Mostly, all the moderns keep it, with a score of new de- 
signs, 
Pictures, crucifixes, beads ! 
And moreover (for a marvel!) working in their addled 


brains, 
Priests have added, (they deserve it!) Hell itself to their 
domains! 
*T is enough to make one merry! Nay! I care not for your 
ban; 


Good my masters, hel] is only in the wicked heart of man ; 

The black hearts that have enslaved us, since the very 
world began! 

Also you, ye gilded monarchs! in your tinsel robes of state, 

Ye are cheats and demons also, worthy our profoundest 
hate! 

And ye have it! and my counsel does not end in hate alone ; 


Up! ye nations! kill your tyrants! level prison, palace, 
throne ! 

Yet I know not; nor advise ye. Why should ye again 
be free ? 


Even when ye really are so, ye are soon enslaved again ; 
Slavery has made ye heedful; use has made your fetters 
needful ; 
—Let them be! 


Think what bayonets oppose ye; think what thousands 
must be slain; 
Think of Liberty’s disasters ; think of grim Religion’s key, 
Then, go supplicate your masters,soul and body on its knee, 
—Slaves again! 
Slaves, I hate ye! hew your wood, and draw your water ; 
*T is the best for dogs like you; 
Beasts of burden! bear your burdens, march to slaughter ! 
Hecatombs, the earth demands it! Blood! it fattens her 
like dew! 
Curse? and what’s the good of cursing? Curses are for 
childish minds ; 
Not for man, whose bosom bleeds ; 
Pray ? and what ’s the good of praying ? Prayers are only 
idle words ; 
And the priests through whom ye say them, 
(Save, not slay them!) 
At your bidding will they count them on their beads ? 


They are drowsy; they are sleeping; (is it from their 
work, or wine ?) 





And are in your tyrant’s pay; 
Further: have they yet had answers from their images 
divine ? 
Fools! ’tis not divine to pray ! 
Up! be merry! never think! Eatanddrink! eat and drink! 
In the hell of this existence make whatever heaven ye can: 
Clink your glasses, toast your lasses, 
Be no longer God, but man! 
Clink your glasses, toast your lasses, set the table in a roar! 
—There ’s a vacant chair beside you; there ’s a shadow on 
the floor ; 
And a knocking at the door! 
Shout and drown it! ’t is but fancy ; merry till your dying 
breath ; 
Merry in the teeth of Death! 
Talk no longer of repentance ; once indeed—but all is past: 
Good or evil, *tis no matter: we shall all be damned at 
last ! 
Don’t the idiot, Lord, amuse you? Don’t the puppet 
show look fine, 
From your station in the blue ? 
But perchance you are so belted with the seraphim divine, 
With so many worlds in view, 
You but seldom think upon us, groveling in the dust 
below! 
—But, dear Lord, so bad we grow. 
We but seldom think of you! 


Peace, wild dreamer! cease this raving! ’tis a madness 
in the brain! 
Even were it true, why say it? What will be the end, 
the gain? 
Waves may murmur, thunders roll, 
Silence is the only answer of a self-collected soul ! 
Though I fall, in darkness groping, I shall yet behold the 
light; 
There are many gaping ruins in the temple of my heart ; 
Pity but light can not enter, like the tempest and the night, 
Beating on me, as I wander in the corridors apart! 
In my youth I thought to perish: youth has gone, and I 
remain ; 
Some great shock will fall upon me, and will make me 
calm again: 
Nay, my calmness is returning: torture has not wrung in 
vain. 
Not so black my melancholy: I am only serious now: 
Poesy returns and blesses ; weaves a chaplet for my brow : 
Beauty stirs again my nature ; not in suns and moonsalone, 
But in thoughts that breathe repentance, and in actions 
that atone: 
Nature folds me to her bosom; in her unity enshrined, 
Like a shell within the ocean, or a thought within the 
mind : 
Even Love (the dream) remaineth ; wears a kind of hope- 
ful smile; 
I ’ve no faith in his fulfillment, but he may remain awhile! 
If I can not (but I can not !) love a woman once again, 
There are men yet worth the loving; yea, a loving world 
of men! 
And mine the Paradise of books, the heaven of classic lore ; 
What say the sage philosophers, what sing the bards of 
yore? 
I brood upon their pages, and pen my own sweet books, 
Nor pine (all that is over!) for woman’s loving looks! 
Sometimes a strain of music, a simple tune below, 
Reminds me of my feelings, recalls my former wo; 
Something about the organ, a shrill yet muffled tone, 
A rich melodious fretfulness, a snarling silver moan ; 
But I rarely heed its sorrow; [ know its syren charms ; 
Nor need [ listen to it, for in my listening brain 
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Is many a richer strain, 
Lays to bury Youth to, or rouse the world in arms! 
So armed with calm endurance I frame my glowing lays, 
Embalming in forgetfulness the burden of my days! 
And when the days are ended, and come the dusky nights, 
Glimmering in my chamber, I let my fancy roam ; 
Watching from the window the twinkling city lights, 
The people going home ! 
The falling of their footsteps is a mournful sound ; 
For, in my deepening reverie, I seem to walk the street : 
With sympathies embracing the multitudes around 
1 feel (but for a moment!) my youthful pulses beat ! 
For now I cross the threshold, and now I mount the stairs ; 
But for all my stealthy creeping, no step of mine is 
missed ; ‘ 
For the bright face bursts upon me, like a vision, un- 
awares— 
The little ones run to me, to be taken up and kissed ! 
The old, old feelings waken—the old, old times return ; 
Perchance [ shed a tear or two, or heave a stifled sigh, 
But the cheerful merry lamp comes in, the merry faggots 
burn, 
And we put the darkness by ! 
Then come the long and dreamy nights, the hours of classic 
ease ; 
What honey-throated Plato says, and what Mzeonides ; 
The songs I sing, the books I pen, the thought I undergo; 
That sweet laborious idleness that poets only know ! 
Deep in the watches of the night, the deeper hours of morn, 
Till o’er the silent sea of sleep my spirit’s bark is borne! 
Save when the melancholy wind is moaning in the street, 
When falls the rain upon the roof, when drives the icy sleet; 
Or when the mournful midnight bell awakes its funeral toll, 
And shakes the air, 2s o’er its waves the iron echoes roll; 
Then stare I on the dying lamp, the embers on the hearth, 
The thickening gloom, the empty room, and grow alone 
on earth; 
Then turn I in my restless bed, and feel upon my breast 
A weight like lead, and not the head, the heart that there 
should rest! 
And in my dreams I seem to drift along a barren land, 
Where strikes the moon on ruined walls, where muffled 
figures stand : 
The waves are laid, the winds are still, yet over all the 
shore 
There haunts a voice, there broods a shape, the awful 
Nevermore ! 


Nevermore? The dream was idle! Even slumber can 
deceive ; 

If it meant not (still deceiving!) that I nevermore can 
grieve: 

But perchance I heard it wrongly, as I drifted from the 
shore ; 

’T was not Never, only Ever—only Ever, Evermore ! 

With your hand in mine, I think so; from your kisses, 
dear, I know it; 

Sleeping in your warm embraces will assure, and set 

the seal ; 

If there be a deeper knowledge, I am willing to forego it; 

Deeper raptures, quite sufficient (so contented!) those 

I feel ! 

Every moment of existence since we met comes up be- 
fore me; 

Waves of dim remembered feeling, seas of memory sweep- 
ing o’er me: 

By the sea, as now, my darling—by the very sea that lies 

Pallid in the moonlight yonder, with the wonder in its eyes; 

In this very bridal chamber did we lift, as now, the veil, 

And reveal our inmost natures, both so beautiful and pale! 





When I said ‘‘ my youth is wasted,’ when I moaned * my 


manhood dies !”? 

When I wept **I love you, lady!’ and awaited your 
replies— 

You but clutched my hand the closer, you but seized me 
by the arm, 

As if you would pull me to you, or would hurry me from 
harm : 

(Were you thinking of the ocean’? were you tramping in 
the sand ?) 

But I understood the gesture, my heart clenched you like 
a hand ; 

Clenched you with a hand of iron, either to possess you 
there, 


Or to plunge you in the ocean of its old and new despair ' 
Then I rose and paced the chamber, scarcely knowing 
where I trod, 
Very daring in my curses, very humble in my prayers ; 
Now a demon, now a god, 
And you paced with like emotion in my footsteps una- 
wares ! 
Past the night in troubled visions; came the morn, but 
came as calm 
As the Sabbath days in Eden, and we walked along the 
shore ; 
Silent where the solemn ocean. poured his everlasting 
psalm, 
But our spirits talked the more! 
And at noon in summer quiet at your feet I read my songs, 
Trailing in my hand your tresses, whieh were dearer 
songs to me; 
And you praised me, gave me, sweetest, what to Poesy 
belongs— 
Kisses, where the crown should be! 
Now my nature fell before you, in prostration new and 
sweet, 
Kissed the hem of your white garment, and your spirit’s 
whiter feet ! 
Then rose up like one in frenzy, in the fever-throbs of pain, 
And devoured you with its glances, in a passionate 
disdain ! 
Love? and wherefore? what the end? Hands may meet, 
and thoughts may blend, 
But our lives are separated : isa yawning gulf between ; 
Yet I know not: youth is flying: you are wasting, I am 
dying, 
Loving, what should intervene ? 
Lay your head upon my bosom, where a falling kiss may 
find it ; 
Knit your fingers all in mine, love, and in silentness 
remain; : 
If 1 suffer, never mind it ; 
Be you happy; fool your fancy; we can both be wise 
again ! 
Now, the only wisdom ’s loving; parting now the only 
pain! 
Lift your face, and let me kiss it, from your brow and 
cheek so pale! 
Wandering to your mouth, belovéd, where I hang with 
stifled breath ; 
Draining all its hoard of sweetness, till in utter bliss I fail. 
Dropping from you, nigh to Death ! 
But that morning when we parted—ah! what agony and 
pain! 
Worlds on worlds would never tempt me to be tortured 
80 again ! 
Still within this very chamber; where yon window clips 
the moon; 
(But the sky was bright with sunlight, and the air was 
warm with June !) 
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There we stood that fatal morning, with such horrid aches 
of heart, 
Bent on parting, but unwilling, nay, unable, love, to part, 
Till I tore you from my bosom, flung you off, I know not 
where, 
Rushing in the mocking sunlight, and the curséd, curséd 
air, 
Where my tortures seemed to rise, 
Growing from my heart in mountains till they overtopped 
the skies ! 
Followed then the dull reaction, settling on my barren 
brain, 
Like a dreary day in autumn on a weary waste of plain: 
Every thing was shrouded to me: Joy herself, on sucha 
day, 
Must have come to me like Sorrow, in her livery of gray ! 
What will now become of me? You are yonder by the 
sea 
Pining, (are you not, belovéd ?) I am in the sea of men; 
You have friends, a stately birth: I am all alone on earth; 
Leagues, and poverty between us, will you think of me 
again? 
Ah! you have so much of me, pining, yonder by the sea, 
That the rest, (if there be any !) soon must come, and 
join it there! 
Will you meet and greet us kindly, we shall worship you 
so blindly ? 
Or reject us, (but you will not!) and renew the old 


despair ? 
Everywhere, in Art and Nature, you diffuse your soul 
around ; 
In the books I read no longer, blurring all the misty 
lines ; 
In the heavenly sea of music with u richer freight of 
sound; 
In the sunlight, in the moonlight, and in every star that 
shines ; 
And when midnight tempests gather, I behold you in the 
gloom, 
Rushing through the fiery darkness, in a cloud of whitest 
light ; 


And mine arms strike out like lightnings, to embrace you, 
and consume ; 
But I only grasp the night! 
Yet methinks, such links have bound you, and so far my 
passion flies, 
You must feel my arms around you, and must see my 
burning eyes! 
Yes, and when, as now, the moonlight through the snowy 
curtain falls, 
Creeps upon the tufted carpet inadiamond slab of panes, 
Sleeps amid the lilac shadows, waving on the dreamy 
walls— 
Still my soul with you remains! 
Bends above you as you slumber in your chastity apart, 
Smooths the tresses from your forehead, lifts the cross 
from off your breast, 
And lies down upon your heart, 
In a perfect, perfect rest ! 
Else within my little chamber, in a dream, I see you stand, 
With a rose-bud in your bosom, and a lily in your hand ? 
Gliding to my warm embraces, in my loving breast you 
creep, 
Till I wake, and find you vanished in the Paradise of 
sleep ! 
Sleeping, you rejoin me soon ; 
We are dead ; are spirits only ; climb the viewless rounds 
of air ; 
Full to heaven your brow is lifted, like the crescent of 
the moon; 





While your eyes are yearning earthward through the 
shadows of your hair! 

And you kiss my tearful eyelids as we climb the starry 
deep, 

For [ fall in utter sorrow, dear one! on your neck, and 
weep! 

Oh! what letters passed between us, and what subtle 
thrills they woke! 

Had we not fulfilled them wholly, why, our very hearts 
had broke ! f 


For myself, they were my being, and to-night I’had not 
been, 
Save but for your letters, sweetest, and the sweetest love 
therein! 
Kisses on the superscription, fingers trembiing in the seal, 
Broken with the haste of passion, and with passion’s 
secret fear ; 
Even the simple writing thrilled me, made my dazzled 
senses reel, 
While I slowly wrung its meaning, never at the moment 
clear ; 
Hanging on the lightest phrases, as a lover only can, 
Sounding all the deeps of feeling, I grew more and more 
aman! 


Daily, hourly to the eastward, to the margin of the sea, 
Did I breathe divinest kisses, did I send my soul to thee ; 
And my kisses met their sisters, (your dear kisses!) 
everywhere, 
Nay, myself, I seemed to meet them, felt your warm lips 
pursed in air! 
Byt that night, (can I forget it?) that delicious night in 
spring, 
When we pledged our hands, (so hopeless!) where 
our hearts were pledged before, 
When we gave ourselves, (undaunted!) to each other, 
evermore, 
Into Love’s serene dominions soaring as with angel wing ! 
Not for us the shade and silence the betrothal hour 
demands ; 
Round us buzzed the idle talkers, o’er us blazed the 
chandeliers ; 
There was nothing to the seeming in our ia ‘erchange of 
hands, 
But it canceled all the sorrow of our separated years! 


Flushed with passion and ambition, when I left you there 
alone, 
Through the silent city moving, in the sleeping streets 
apart ; 
Reddest roses bloomed before me, over me the morning 
shone, 
Marching to the stately music of my own triumphant 
heart, 
Splendors on my brow and face, 
Heaven itself rose up before me, as the great world dipped 
in space! 
Then our hours of stolen sweetness, with their maddening 
incompleteness ; é 
Both so loath and yet so eager; souls of mingled snow 
and fire ; 
Each its cup of passion filling, then in dust the nectar 
spilling, 
Though a burning thurst consumed us, and a fever of 
desire ! 
In our chamber I am kneeling at your feet, like one in 
prayer, 
With my claspéd hands imploring, till you raise me 
from your feet ; 
Then I hide within your bosom, and unloop your falling 
hair, 
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While your arms are locking round me, till I feel their 
pulses beat ! 
With a kiss upon my eyelids, and a mist within my eyes, 


Fixed on yours in steeping passion, I return your warm 
embrace ; 
And my heart leaps up within me ina sudden storm of 
sighs, : 
And I pour a rain of kisses on your brow, and eyes, and 
face ! 
Then, your white throat in my fingers, and a tingling in 
their tips, 
Wild with love I fasten on you, and I grow around your 
lips ; 


Every atom of my body feels the hunger of my heart, 
I am mad to crush, and kill you, and to tear your limbs 
apart! 
But all this, ine joy and glory of my glad exulting spirit! 
Was as nothing to the morning when we stood so meek 
and grand, 





In the chapel, hand in hand, 
Each the vast ‘‘ J will!’ responding where the blessed 
God might hear it! 
Nor was that, although it raised us to the very gates of 
light, 
Half so lofty, and so holy, as our wedded love to night ; 
In the heart a happy lightness, yet a burden on the brain, 
Words are powerless to describe it, thought is powerless 
to retain; 
We can only sit in silence, with our hands together prest, 
1 a little hanging o’er you, as you lie upon my breast, 
Dreaming in our bridal chamber, on the sainted moon 
asleep, 
With the starry spaces o’er us, and before the listening 
deep 
Till we turn to God above, 
And demand a benediction—‘‘ FaTHER ! LOVE US, FOR 
WE LOVE !”? 
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MAY. 


BY I. ANTHONY HORFIL. 





SeRENER skies once more succeed, 
And warmer winds begin to play, 

And every grove and every mead 
Attest the milder reign of May. 


With emerald robe and roses crowned 
She walks in beauty o’er the hills, 
And woods awake with sweeter sound, 
And all the air with fragrance fills. 


The willow, with its golden plumes, 
Bends down in joy to kiss the brook ; 

While up the vale throng sweet perfumes, 
Sent out from flowers in every nook. 


O, Queen of months ! delightful May! 
Thou bringest not joy to earth alone ; 

For, in the heart, thy gentle sway 
Boasts, too, an empire of its own. 


Love’s sweetest words and softest sighs, 
O, flowery month, are born of thee ; 





For groves of green and azure skies 
Then touch the soul most tenderly. 


O, month of love! O, month of bloom! 
Bring thou to bruised hearts a balm ; 

Thou wakest the flowers on many a tomb— 
The living heart canst thou not calm? 


‘* Peace, peace,’’ I seem to hear thee say, 

‘¢ Come share my bliss of sight and sound, 
Walk in the beauteous paths of May, 

And scatter sweets thy life around,’’ 


Let blooming Love, and budding Hope 
Attend thy steps, O, Pilgrim, here; 

Till Paradise its portals ope, 
And one long spring-time bless the year. 


Then, flowers more fair, more verdant vales 
Shall paint with fadeless lustre aye; 

And sweeter songs and gentler gales, 
Attune the soul to endless May. 
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WILT THOU BE TRUE? 


BY ELIZA COOK. 





‘‘ WixT thou be true ?’? we ask it of the flower 
That decks our garlands in the festive scene ; 
But leaves that fall before the parting hour 
Mock us, and tell how vain the words have been, 
‘¢ Wilt thou be true ?”’ 


** Wilt thou be true ?’? we ask it of the billow, 
And launch our bark upon the crystal tide; 
But many a seaweed shroud and coral pillow 
Have met the lips that trusted while they cred, 
** Wilt thou be true ?”? 





‘¢ Wilt thou be true ?”? we ask it of the heaven 
That shines all bright and beaming on our way ; 
But clouds that gather, dark and thunder-riven, 
Bid us regret that e’er we asked the ray, 
‘* Wilt thou be true ?’’ 


‘¢ Wilt thou be true?’? oh! ask it of my bosom, 
Let thy warm faith believe Affection’s sigh ; 
And thou shalt find it shame the scented blossom, 
The sparkling ocean, and the smiling sky, 
For it ts true. 








THE MIDDLE AGES. 





BY J. POPHAM. 





‘« Le moyen age n’est pas autre chose que la formation penible, lente et sanglante, de tous les éléments de la civiliza- 


tion moderne.’? CovusIN. 


We think it was Burke who said—‘ History is 
philosophy teaching by example.” This definition 
is partly true; but we think Cousin’s is the truest 
and the most complete. He defines it to be ‘the 
Government of God made manifest.” History nar- 
rates the experiences of mankind; and if men are 
but the subjects of God—whose government is as 
absolute as it is universal—then the movements and 
the changes of the governed must be the manifesta- 
tion of the will of Him who governs. And this 
opinion may be held without abandoning the belief 
in man’s responsibility. Viewed in this light, the 
annals of the world seem something more than a 
mass of details of battles and governments, of births 
and deaths. It thus assumes a higher character in 
interest and importance. The knowledge that it is 
the ‘government of.God made manifest’’ removes 
its apparent inconsistencies and disjointedness. It 
unites what had hitherto seemed divided—combines 
what we had supposed to have been opposites, and 
presents every successive epoch as the links ofa 
great chain, and the history of the world as a grand, 
united, and majestic whole! As the counterpart 
and similitude of God’s government in the physical 
world, we perceive that the dark age which followed 
an enlightened one was the winter which follows the 
harvest: that the civilization which again rose from 
barbarism was the birth of summer from the winter’s 
sleep and rest; and that, like the oak who lives and 
grows, though now cheered by the sun’s rays and 
anon chilled and seemingly withered by the winter’s 
blasts, humanity with all her progressions and retro- 
gressions has always been governed by wise and in- 
evitable laws, and that, with all her apparent falls 
and uprisings, she has ever pressed onward and up- 
ward. 

Thus we may perceive how impossible it is to 
attempt to estimate any period of history aright 
without considering it with reference to the events 
which preceded, and, if possible, with the events 
which followed. If an era was prosperous and pro- 
gressive, we must not from thence alone suppose 
that it created that prosperity. We must consider it 
as a link in a chain—as dependent and depending 
with what it is combined, and as governed by cer- 
tain laws. Remembering these laws. we shall see, 
that although its winds may have been bleak and its 
skies dim, it may have still been rendering assistance 
to the fruits of humanity. And so ought the middle 
ages to be viewed—the era we purpose to discuss. 
They ought to be considered as the winter of the 
ancient summer—as the seed-time of the modern 





harvest ; and, when this is done, they will not be so 
unjustly treated, or so generally despised as they 
have been. 

The most prominent charge brought against the 
middle ages is that of ignorance. Comparatively 
speaking this is true, but relatively it is false. It 
must be remembered that they date their existence 
from the downfall of the only system of civilization 
which had hitherto flourished. At their birth they 
saw nothing but darkness, ruin, and decay. They 
looked to Egypt—but her sages had disappeared, 
and her wisdom, like her cities, lay in ruin. They 
turned to Greece—and they saw the Parthenon a 
heap of rubbish, a few pillars only to mark the rest- 
ing-place of the Acropolis, and ignorance and debase- 
ment stalking through the groves, which had once 
heard the voice of Plato and listened to the eloquence 
of Demosthenes. They gave an imploring look to 
Rome, for they heard she claimed immortality—but, 
alas! for human presumption, they found the savage 
Hun and the ruthless Goth parading her streets, de- 
stroying her temples, making bonfires of her manu- 
scripts, and captives of her citizens. Are the middle 
ages, then, to be blamed for a seeming misfortune 
which was not their fault—for not having what they 
could not possess? Ciceros and Solons do not spring 
up like mushrooms in a day. They are slow of 
growth even in this fast age of steam and telegraphs. 
Of necessity they were much slower in their develop- 
ment, and much scarcer in their number, then. But 
they did what was best for them to do: they did all 
that could be reasonably expected from them by a 
philosophical inquirer. They knew that the intellec- 
tual gems of the ancient world lay scattered beneath 
the ruins of their cities: that beneath the walls of 
Athens and the ramparts of Jerusalem there were 
relics of wisdom invaluable in their information, 
perfect in their form, and unsurpassable in ele- 
gance and sublimity—so good, so great, as would be 
vain and futile for them to attempt to dispense with 
or to imitate. They therefore determined to seek 
for them. In the prosecution of this effort difficulties 
were to be met, dangers braved, and obstacles over- 
come, which we can hardly estimate. A monk tra- 
versed through strasge countries to procure a Cicero, 
and expended a fortune in collecting a few manu- 
scripts. In this pursuit he had to avoid savage 
hordes of soldiers, who then invested his path: he 
had to sleep upon the remains of some fallen Parthe- 
non, with a capital ofa broken pillar for his pillow, 
and feed alone upon some simple herb, or with the 
descendant of a Pericles or an Aristides who had hid 
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himself beneath the ruins of his ancestor’s palace. 
All the ties of order having been broken by the fall 
of the ancient world, Europe was unsettled—overran 
with war and commotion. Hence his success for 
four or five centuries was limited: the Latin manu- 
scripts he found were few, and he had to hide their 
wisdom within the walls of his cloister. Hence the 
Latin language duriog this period was almost ex- 
tinct, and want of knowledge which its depression 
produced gave birth to the dark ages.: Yet, though 
the lamp was dim, its light was not extinguished—it 
merely husbanded its strength, to shine forth with 
increased splendor at the approach of a more pro- 
pitious era. So soon as the elements of our modern 
world had commenced to settle and amalgamate—so 
soon as order and peace commenced to rear their 
heads, then the materials which the dark ages pre- 
served gave birth to more extended and successful 
labors after knowledge. The literature of Rome re- 
gained its influence, and led to the pursuit after the 
literature of Greece. The clergy labored in the first 
field, the laity chiefly occupied the second. A Pog- 
gio, a Nicolas Niccoli, a Filelfo, and an Aretina suc- 
ceeded an Asser and Erigend. The cities of Corinth 
and Athens were searched with more vigor and suc- 
cess than had been the Imperial city and her former 
tributaries. Perhaps in the fourteenth century alone 
the majority of the Greek writings we now possess 
were thus discovered. And such was their joy at the 
recovery of some sought-for Lucretius or Quintillian, 
that Tiraboschi informs us the discovery of an un- 
known manuscript was regarded almost as the con- 
quest ofakingdom. And such was their success in their 
researches that several private individuals became 
possessed of two or three hundred works of the most 
eminent classic writers : an Italian merchant collected 
works in Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic, and Hin- 
dostanee ; an English nobleman possessed some six 
hundred volumes, one hundred and twenty of which 
were said to have been worth five thousand dollars ; 
and in the thirteenth century it was observed by 
Richard of Bury, that it was no easy matter to gain 
access to him, from the number of books which were 
scattered over the floor and filled the shelves of his 
library. In the great majority of the monasteries 
there were also no inconsiderable collection: in 
every one was a scriptorium, where the monks daily 
copied the homilies of some contemporary Augustin, 
or the more polished language of some of the great 
names of antiquity. 

The price then paid for books affords another proof 
of their regard for literature. In the eleventh cen- 
tury from one hundred and fifty to two hundred dol- 
lars were given for a Bible, and nearly three hundred 
dollars for a work on scholastic piety. At a time 
when the price of a cow was two dollars, and four 
dollars for a horse, the romance of Roman de Ja Rou 
cost seventy-five dollars more than the two arches 
of London bridge. Two hundred sheep, five quar- 
ters of wheat, five quarters of millet and fifty quarters 
of barley were given by the Countess of Anjou for 
the homilies of Bishop Haiman. ‘The thunders of the 
church were directed by a special bull against the 








purloiner of a manuscript; the dying sinner was 
promised forgiveness for the donation of a volume; 
and the decipherment of a word in the Breviary or a 
sentence in the Psalter was sufficient to demand the 
“ Legit ut Clericus”’ by the priest on behalf of the 
criminal. , 

Evidences like these ought to warrant the belief 
that the people of those time were something better 
than barbarian, and that their labors must have ren- 
dered some assistance to modern civilization. Men 
will not risk their lives, nor make four or five jour- 
neys from Venice to Greece, or from Britain to 
Rome, amid dangers and difficulties, to procure a 
volume of Tacitus or a work of Aristotle, without 
sincere love and taste for literature. Nor woulda 
mere ordinary curiosity for a book induce a monarch 
to deposit his plate in pledge for a manuscript, or an 
Italian gentleman to dispose of his estate for a copy 
of Livy. Nor could a merely superficial respect for 
knowledge have induced them even to forget the 
heinousness of a crime when they saw the scholar in 
the criminal. We must know that the then scarcity 
of books and limited diffusion of knowledge arose 
from circumstances beyond their control; we are 
therefore bound to excuse much of their ignorance, 
and respect and admire their veneration and value 
for what they possessed. The very scarcity in- 
creases the merit of their regard. 

The charge of a want of originality—of servilely 
copying the ancients, which has been brought against 
them as a fault, ought rather to be commended. If 
it was a fault, it has certainly done us much good; 
and we have seen no proof which would justify us 
in believing it was not the best course which they, 
under their circumstances, could adopt. This cen- 
sured habit of theirs doubtless bequeathed to us many 
immortal gems of ancient genius, in lieu of more 
modern but far less valuable productions. Their 
servile adoration, which we stigmatize as a fault, 
gave birth to their enthusiasm, and gave energy to 
their researches after those classic remains of an- 
tiquity which have contributed so much to the ad- 
vancement and enlightenment of the modern world. 
lt induced them wisely to prefer to copy and circu- 
late copies of Homers and Virgils, of Platos and 
Ciceros, the speeches of Démosthenes and Cicero, 
than to attempt the production of what must of ne- 
cessity have been far less useful to them or instructive 
tous. Itsubstituted those incomparable productions— 
which even now enlighten and instruct the student, 
which are admired and revered by the philosopher, 
and which form the standard and the basis of the 
modern mind—for what would likely have been 
questionable legends of saints, or incredible miracles 
by martyrs. These were, we believe, the chief 
effects of the fault of servilely worshiping and copy- 
ing the ancients. 

Then, again, they are blamed and ridiculed for 
their superstition. They are charged with believing 
in witchcraft, in ghosts, in second sight—that they 
consulted the horoscope—that they attempted to read 
futurity in the stars. And so they did. And yet, 
properly speaking, they were not so very super- 
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stitious. The superstition of an age must be mea- 


sured by its knowledge: its credulity, by its means 
of detecting what is false. Only he is superstitious 
who believes in what is false in the face of what is 
true. The wisdom of these ages was, as has been 
observed, comparatively limited ; and ignorance will 
always create what is called superstition. They be- 
lieved in many absurd customs because they knew 
no better, and were not in the time nor had the 
opportunity of becoming wiser. They were living 
in Europe during the middle ages—not in the United 
States during the nineteenth century. But, if a be- 
lief in witchcraft and astrology was absurd then, 
how much greater must it be zow? And yet we— 
who laugh at them, with much less excuse—are not 
much better; and with all our boasted enlightenment 
many of us still cling to the absurdities of the sooth- 
sayer. Cast your eyes, dear reader, over the columns 
of the first newspaper within your reach, and you 
will find numerous conspicuous announcements of 
Elixirs, Balms of Gilead, and other universal Pana- 
ceas for the cure of diseases in man or beast, as nu- 
merous and as varied as ever. promised by the most 
celebrated alchemists of olden time! Search a little 
further, and you will find other announcements 
which will make you stare. You may look to the 
date, to see if it is in the ninth century, instead of 
the nineteenth; you may examine the letters and the 
paper to see if it is an ancient manuscript, instead 
of a modern newspaper; but you will find—you who 
plumed so much upon the progress of the age, and 
laughed at the absurdities of our ancestors—that we, 
even we, like they, patronize astrologers—and have 
their advertisements in our principal cities, setting 
forth their skill to predict the fortune or misfortune 
of an inquirer—the success or disappointment of a 
lover—the life or death of a friend. Some of them, 
in their unbounded benevolence, even promise the 
virtues of the long-sought-for Philosopher’s Stone, 
and the removal of disease, and the bestowment of 
health to every needy applicant. It will be no use 
to say that these persons are consulted only by the 
ignorant, for it is well known that they are applied 
to by some who claim refinement, judgment, and 
education. Surely this should close our mouths 
_ when we sneeringly speak of the superstitions of our 
forefathers ; or, at least, make us lenient upon their 
excusable follies, if we cannot blush for our own. 
We now purpose to say something upon the lite- 
rary products of these ages—for they had literary 
productions, and original minds. Confining ourselves, 
in the first place, to the portion known as the dark 
ages, we again warn the reader not to measure the 
intellect of this period by a modern standard. In the 
‘present march of events the romance of one year be- 
comes the reality of the next; the great man of to- 
day becomes the child of to-morrow. This is no 
reason why we should depreciate the services of 
past talents, any more than a robust youth should 
despise his aged father because time had stolen his 
strength. ‘There was a day when that feeble frame 
was active and strong, it fed and nourished the body 
of the despiser; as in like manner the minds of past 





ages—poor and puny as we call some of them—give 
birth and sustenance to the more active and practical 
mind of our day. The students of the middle ages 
claim these privileges and indulgences at our hands. 
Their era would not admit of more talent than it 
produced—it was unable to produce more—and re- 
garding it as the winter of the summer of the modern 
mind, it is perhaps well for us that ‘it was as it 


was.’’ Their early poetry was of necessity rude . 


and unpolished—for every true poet typifies the 
leading character of his age—but it was vigorous 
and genuine. The Scandinavian Edda, and the Celtic 
Ossian, (not Macpherson’s,) presents in every line 
the features of the wild Saxon and Caledonian; but 
in their untutored language there are some of the 
sublimest strains the world has heard. Then fol- 
lowed such as these, Henry of Huntingdon, who 
wrote in elegant Latin; Alcuin, the intellectual co- 
adjutor of Charlemagne; and Joseph of Exeter’s 
‘*‘ War of Antioch,’’ which is said to have suggested 
the subject of Tasso’s great poem; besides many a 
humbler minstrel, whose ballads delighted the pea- 
sant’s fireside and the baron’s hall. They produced 
a historian in Bede, the philosopher and the poet, 
whose works are read and admired to this day; in 
Eginhard, the secretary and son-in-law of Charle- 
magne; in William of Malmesbury, whom Lord 
Lyttelton perused and praised. They produced John 
of Salisbury, whose Polycration is said to be replete 
with erudition; the celebrated mathematician, Ger- 
bert, afterward Pope Sylvester II. ; John Scotus, the 
no less celebrated metaphysician; Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who celebrated himself in history, theology, 
philosophy and poetry. Also, Asser and Grimbald, 
Ruban and Hinemar, and Charlemagne, the King of 
the Franks, the c mqueror of the greater part of 
Europe, the Emperor of the West! who was as 
great a scholar as a soldier, versed in all the learning 
of his times; who spoke Latin with equal facility 
with his vernacular, who had a thorough knowledge 
of Greek, and is supposed to have been acquainted 
with Hebrew and Arabic. Who established schools 
throughout his territories, and composed Treatises 
on Eclipses, on the Conjugation of the Planets, and 
on the Aurora Borealis.* And there was also his 
illustrious rival, Alfred the Great, the poet, the phi- 
losopher, the wise and virtuous prince, the trans- 
lator of Boethius and Orosius, of Esop and Bede, 
and the Pastorals of Gregory. These are some of 
the great men of the dark ages. 

And they did more than this toward the progress 
of civilization. By the ninth and tenth centuries, 

* The passage in Eginhard which led Gibbon, Voltaire, 
Sismondi, and others, to believe that Charlemagne was 
unable to write, seems to have been misunderstood. The 
researches of later French historians have, in our opinion, 
conclusively shown that the letters to which Eginhard 
referred were a species of cupital letters, highly deco- 
rated, which about the close of Charlemagne’s career came 
into fashion, and not those commonly used. Those who 
are acquainted with his vast acquirements will readily 
suppose that a knowledge of writing must have been to 
him of the first importance, and to them the supposition 
of his ignorance of this art will seem highly improbable. 
We refer the reader for fuller information on this point to 
Segur’s Histoire de France, III. 107; Guillard’s Hist. de 


sears y Ii. 124; and Ampére Hist, Litt. de la 
France, Ill 39 
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parchment had become so dear and scarce that many 
were compelled to erase what had been written 
upon it, in order to use it again for writing. In this 
way some valuable copies of classics were destroyed, 
and this destruction must have ultimately threatened 
the almost total loss of some of these valuable relics, 
if a substitute for parchment had not been discovered. 
That substitute which now enables the modern pub- 
lisher to circulate the numerous cheap and valuable 
publications of the day, and which has thus rendered 
so much assistance in the diffusion of knowledge— 
we mean paper—was first produced during the tenth 
century. If this had been their only boon to pos- 
terity, it would deserve our gratitude. 

In closing our remarks upon the intellectual pro- 
ducts of the dark ages, we cannot do better than copy 
the following extract from Frederick Von Schlegel’s 
Essay on the Poetry of the North: “All these works 
appeared in the very heart of that long period of 
time usually designated the ‘night of the middle 
ages,’ a term, perhaps, well fitted to express the iso- 
lated existence of nations and individuals, and the 
interruption of the universal active intercourse pre- 
vailing in the later period of Roman dominion. So 
also in respect to the gifts of imagination, which 
were no longer so widely and generally diffused, and 
because the business and occupation of the day was 
not then prosecuted with so much skill and pros- 
perity as in modern times; but how starlight—how 
radiant was that night! Now, on the contrary, we 
are wrapt in the gloom and confusion of a lingering 
twilight. The stars which shone upon that night 
are dim, many of them sunk even below the horizon, 
yet no day has dawned upon us! More than once, 
indeed, men have bid us hail the dawn of a new sun, 
bringing universal knowledge, happiness and pros- 
perity; but the results have by no means justified 
the rash anticipation ; and if some promise still seems 
to herald the approach of day, it is but the chill 
breath of the morning air which ever precedes the 
breaking light.” 

The commencement of the second portion of the 
middle ages—extending from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century—was signalized by the spread of 
scholasticism. "Without doubt many of the disciples 
of this school devoted a great portion of their labors 
to the discussion of frivolous questions, but their 
system was not a mere mass of subtleties, nor are 
their labors unproductive of much good. Amid 
their numerous detractors, it is pleasing to read the 
following testimony of Sir James MacIntosh. In 
his dissertation upon the progress of ethical philoso- 
phy, he thus remarks: ‘‘ Searcely any metaphysical 
controversy agitated among recent philosophers was 
unknown to the schoolmen. . . . The controversy 
between the Nominalists and the Realists, treated by 
some modern writers as an example of barbarous 
wrangling, was, in truth, an anticipation of that 
modern dispute which still divides metaphysicians ; 
. . « questions so far from frivolous that they deeply. 
concern both the order and nature of reasoning, and 
the structure of language ; on which Hobbes, Berke- 
ley, Hume, Stewart and Tooke have followed the 





Nominalists ; and Descartes, Locke, Reid and Kant 
have, with some modifications and some inconsisten- 
cies, adopted the doctrine of the Realists.”” Further 
on, he adds, that “‘it may be doubted if any other 
system of. philosophy would have so trained the 
European mind as to fit it for that series of inventions 
and discoveries which mark the sixteenth century, 
and of which no end can be now foreseen.’ 
These sentiments we can fully and humbly cor- 
roborate. 

This scholasticism likewise gave rise to numerous 
schools and colleges. They were established in 
Oxford and Cambridge, in Paris and Bologna, in 
Salamanca and Cordova. They were specially ‘in- 
corporated by monarchs, presented with extensive 
privileges, and endowments for poor scholars. They 
had for teachers such men as Abelard and Aquinas, 
Peter Lombard and Dom Scotus, Lanfrane and An- 
selm. They were filled with large bodies of students. 
Oxford had twenty thousand in the twelfth century, 
Bologna had eleven thousand in the eleventh, and 
we are told that the number in Paris in the twelfth 
exceeded that of the citizens. These pupils were 
as zealous as they were numerous—the enthusiasm 
they evinced for the lectures of Abelard and Lan- 
franc, has met with no parallel in modern times; 
and limited as may have been their course of educa- 
tion, it is impossible to believe, that it had no civil- 
izing influence upon them, and us! 

Of equa] importance was the renewal of the search 
for ancient literature, which the more favorable cir- 
cumstances of the period enabled them to make 
with greater success than before. As before adverted 
to, the great pursuit after Greek manuscripts com- 
menced in the twelfth century. Contemporaneous 
with this was the unusual activity of the Scrip- 
torium in producing fresh copies of Horace, Virgil, 
and Tacitus. In the thirteenth, however, the 
searchers were retarded in their labors by the 
Crusades; but in the fourteenth they commenced 
again, and were rewarded with success, and had the 
great merit of laying, for the first time, before the 
eyes of Europe, many of the brightest gems of the 
intellect of Greece. The passion for this literature, 
thus created, extended over the fifteenth century. 
Then the poet and the merchant, the philosopher and 
the friar, strove to outvie each other in procuring 
copies of Demosthenes and Archimedes, of Socrates 
and Thucydides. For this Petrarch searched every 
monastery he passed by ; for this Ariopas and Fifelo, 
and Poggio, and others, ransacked ruins and rubbish, 
amid dilapidated palaces and temples. To aid this 
pursuit the orator made eloquent appeals—the mer- 
chant offered the use of his ships—the church privi- 
leges and offices—and monarchs titles and wealth. 
The Greek language was the most popular in Europe 
for a hundred and fifty years; and the copying of 
Greek manuscripts gave employment to hundreds 
of copyists. By this zeal, so ardent and meritorious, 
the poetry of Homer, and the writings of Herodotus, 
were introduced generally to the modern world; and 
to these exertions of the middle ages are we indebted 
for the philosophy of Plato, the poetry of Pindar, the 
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history of Diodorus, and the works of Dio Cassius 
and Strabo, of Appian and Callimachus! 

And as the hitherto unsettled and rude languages of 
Europe became enriched and purified, as their tones 
became milder and clearer, so poets and poetry ap- 
peared like the warblers of the air, who visit us with 
the genial breath of spring, after the wild winds and 
the dark nights of winter have passed away! As if 
to celebrate the departing clouds and the approach 
of morn, Europe, from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century, was bathed in song. The provengals in 
the south, and the minne-singers and the metrical 
romances in the north—the gay and courtly trou- 
badour—the inventor of the sonnet—with his guitar 
and his verse, traversed from the sunny clime of 
Italy to the shores of Merrie England. His voice 
was even heard upon the plains of Palestine, and amid 
the mosques of Constantinople. While the minne- 
singers and the miester-singers spread themselves 
over Germany; and metrical romancers appeared 
in other northern countries, singing about the fatal 
field of Hastings, or of the famous knight Rodrigo, 
or some quaint Danish legend. Although their 
language may to us appear rude and simple, it with- 
out doubt afforded the same amount of instruction 
and pleasure then which the modern poet affords to 
us, perhaps greater. The history of this period 
abounds with instances of the delight these lays 
afforded both to the prince and peasant, the German 
count, the Norman knight, and the English baron. 
The majority of the troubadours were nobles, and 
included the brave Henry of Valdeck, the warlike 
Ceur de Lion, and the chivalrous Thibault of 
Navarre. ‘To these another class succeeded, quaint 
old Chaucer, the more polished but less original 
Gower, Lydgate, and James the First of Scotland. 
Then came the great Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. 
To speak of. these three, to say that the first wrote 
one of the best epics, and the second some of the 
best sonnets which the world has seen; to speak of 
the assistance they rendered the Italian literature 
and language, and also to the literature of Europe, 
would be, we feel sure, superfluous. 

The scientific labors of the middle ages have been, 
perhaps, more overlooked than any other. Few 
seem to be aware that they gave any attention to 
’ Nature’s scroll; the arithmetic, geometry, and astro- 
nomy taught, were of necessity superficial, and in 
some respects erroneous. But in other sciences 
there were deeds pe:formed which deserve to be re- 
corded and admired. The elements of Euclid were 
introduced into Europe as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury; a celebrated Treatise on the Sphere was 
written in the thirteenth; and not long after, Vitells 
- published a valuable Treatise on Optics. About the 
same time the eminent medical works of the Saracens 
were translated, and the valuable anatomical re- 
searches of Mundinus superceded the imperfect 
treatise of Galen. In our ridicule of the astrologer 
and alchemist of these times, we are either igno- 
rant or forgetful of the assistance he rendered to 
modern science. Basi] Valentine, Albertus Magnus, 
and Roger Bacon, were followers of these crafts, and 








yet the first discovered aquatortis, hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acid; ‘‘and were these his only contri- 
butions to science,’”? says Mr. Brande, ‘“‘I need 
hardly say how richly he deserves the eulogies of 
the moderns.’’ The second, Alburtus, discovered 
hartshorn, for which he deserves the gratitude of 
nervous ladies, besides other discoveries. The 
third, Roger Bacon, is the greatest of the three. 
The world has not yet done justice to his merit. It 
was during the thirteenth century when he made 
discoveries in astronomy, in chemistry, in optics, 
in medicine, and mechanics. In astronomy, this 
extraordinary man detected and corrected an error 
in the calendar, which had been increasing from the 
time of Julius Czesar. In chemistry he discovered 
gunpowder. In optics he predicted the telescope, 
and explained its form and power. It was he who 
first threw off the trammels of the Aristotlian phi- 
losophy, and adopted and advocated that inductive 
system in scientific inquiry, which Lord Bacon pro- 
mulgated four centuries afterward, and of which he 
has the credit of discovering. The probability of 
this fact is strengthened, when it is remembered 
that the former’s works were not published until 
1733, but manuscript copies were not uncommon 
when the Viscount of St. Albans wrote, and that 
the latter, with all his talents, was a sycophantic 
courtier, a deceitful politician, a corrupt judge—a 
man whom Pope called 
‘‘ The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.”’ 

And it would, perhaps, not a little surprise the 
modern reader, to find in Roger’s treatise—De Se- 
cretts Operibus Artis, et de Nullitate Magie—the 
rail-road, the steamboat, and the diving-bell pre- 
dicted !—discoveries which we wholly claim as our 
own. Moreover, these alchemists invented many of 
the instruments now used by the chemist—his stills, 
retorts, alembics, and receivers, and nearly all the 
furnaces with which the modern laboratory is sup- 
plied. No doubt these persecuted men made other 
valuable discoveries, of which we are ignorant. 
The prejudices of their times, the fearful opposition 
with which novelties were then met, (even as some 
novelties are now,) compelled them to use am- 
biguities in their avowal, and oftentimes to conceal 
others altogether. The recipe of gunpowder was 
given by Bacon in an anagram, And Alburtus Mag- 
nus recommended alchemists to preserve their 
manuscripts, because, though unintelligible to their 
contemporaries, they would all be understood at 
some distant day. Let us, then, in smiling over 
their follies, remember their services and their 
difficulties. Let us extend to these pioneers in 
modern science the same indulgence we would 
bestow upon any other pioneer.in civilization—the 
same indulgence and respect which the peculiarities 
and weakness of old age claim from the strength and 
vigor of manhood. When we remember that they 
sought after the philosopher’s stone, and consulted 
the horoscope, let us not forget that they discovered 
valuable chemical compounds, that they rectified 
the erroneous computation of time, and paved the 
way for the introduction of telescopes, of astronomy, 
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and inductive philosophy. And last, and the greatest, 
was the discovery of printing in 1438. So many 
eloquent pens have extolled this achievement, that 
the highest*terms of praise have become mere com- 
monplace in regard to it. Not to copy their remarks, 
we may briefly observe, that without this boon, how 
littie would we know of what we do know; and 
how little would be known of what is known! 
Without the printing-press we should not have been 
much, if at all, superior to the middle ages. We 
hesitate not to say, that all the discoveries of our 
times have not, nor will not produce so much general 
good as that of John Guthenbergs! 

During the early portion of the middle ages the 
tanned skins of animals formed the principal article, 
of clothing. For severa! centuries the lord and his 
lady dispensed with forks, and sometimes knives, at 
their meals, and not unfrequently ate together from 
the same plate. Monarchs had naught but straw or 
dryed leaves for their beds, and queens had rushes 
or sweet-scented hay for their carpets. Glass win- 
dows were for a long time unknown to the baronial 
residence, and huge blocks of wood served for chairs 
in the chambers of the castle. And though we 
would by no means wish to abandon spring-bottom 
chairs, or Brussel carpets ; though we appreciate the 
comfort of air-tight windows, and a good broad- 
cloth coat; and have no objection to a clean plate at 
our table, and a sufficient guantum of knives and 
forks, we still think many modern changes in our 
social customs any thing but improvements, and that 
we might imitate with advantage some of the habits 
of olden time. Our researches in physiology have 
little improved our improper course of diet. Our 
forefathers, without our information, fed themselves 
much more sensibly than we do. They did not 
swallow their food as if eating for a wager, nor 
weaken their digestive organs by improper mixtures. 
Their dishes were few and plain, unadulterated with 
the quackeries of modern French cooking. Their 
wooden platters were generally filled with a piece of 
good plain beef, accompanied with a barley or 
wheaten loaf; not with that heterogeneous mixture 
of partridge and roast-pork, cold beef and ice-cream, 
potatoes and Johnny cake, which we have seen on 
the plate of a modern lady. After a meal, our 
ancestors allowed it to benefit them by sitting for a 
short time at the table, but we run to our places of 
business before our food has hardly passed our 
throats, as if to see how much we could check 
digestion. Hot cakes areeagerly eaten at our break- 
fasts, ice-water and ice-cream are commonly par- 
taken of at our desserts, but no such injurious habits 
were followed by them. Spirituous liquors they did 
drink, to some extent, but they were neither so 
impure, nor used so freely, as they have been in mo- 
dern times. Without venturing to interfere with the 
dispute between Mrs. Bloomer and her opponents, 
we may observe, that, upon the whole, we think 
the style of clothing commonly adopted during the 
latter part of the middle ages, preferable to ours. 
Our tight dresses and thin shoes, the stove-pipe- 
looking-like-article we cal! a hat, and the equally 





uncomfortable and uncomely garment called a dress 
coat, were all then unknown. We want, too, more 
of their healthy exercises and amusements. Sickness 
would be less abroad, brawny chests commoner 
among men, and rosy cheeks among women, if we 
gave the body more out-door exercise, and the mind 
a little more rest. We eat too fast, think too fast, 
live too fast, and, as a consequence, die too fast! 
We would like to descant upon the ancient games 
of slinging the stone, of throwing the bar, and of 
leaping and hurling, which Strutt has so enthu- 
siastically described. We would also like to de- 
scribe the customs of the ladies of the middle ages— 
their early rising, their healthy style of apparel, and 
their invigorating in-door and out-door exercises. 
To'tell how that the wife of an Earl of Warwick 
used to superintend her kitchen, and walk twelve 
miles at a time; how that the queen of Edward lV. 
rose at four in the morning, and before her marriage 
assisted in milking her father’s cows, and would ride 
ten miles on horseback without a saddle; and how 
much such duties contributed to their ruddy com- 
plexions and good health. But our limits and other 
important matters we must say, compel us to pass 
these and other subjects by. 

We now turn to consider feudalism. This system 
was not, as is by some supposed, composed of a few 
barbarian laws. It was an organized social system, 
necessary and fitted for its time, adopted from neces- 
sity, and the best which could have been adopted. 
Guizot, who, we think, has of all moderns best un- 
derstood it, thus remarks—‘‘ The universal estab- 
lishment of the feudal system, gentlemen, is a 
satisfactory proof that in the tenth century it was 
necessary, and the only practicable social state. In 
every country where barbarism declined, feudality 
was implanted. At first every thing seemed to por- 
tend the triumph of anarchy. Unity and general 
civilization disappeared; on every side society be- 
came dismembered; and a multitude of small so- 
cieties, obscure, isolated, and incoherent, were 
raised. Contemporary writers bewailed what they 
considered the total dissolution of society—a univer- 
sal choas. Consult either the poets or the chroni- 
clers of those days; they all believed the end of the 
world was approaching. But it was in fact the com- 
mencement of a new and veritable society—the 
feudal society—which was so necessary, so inevita- 
ble, and so decidedly the only possible consequence 
of the previous condition of the world, that its form 
was universally adopted, and it became every where 
prevalent. Elements the most foreign to this sys- 
tem—the church, the communes, and royalty were 
constrained to adopt it; churches became suzerains, 
or vassals; cities had their lords, or their vassals; 
and even royalty concealed itself under the name of 
suzerainty. Every thing was given in fief; not-only 
lands, but certain privileges—such as the privilege 
of cutting wood in the forests, and the privilege of 
fishing. Churches gave their casual revenues in 
fief, even their baptismal dues, and the fees derived 
from the churching of women; water and money 
were given in fief—the most trifling details, the 
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slightest occurrences of ordinary life, as well as all 
the general elements of society, were comprehended 
in the feudal scheme, and became subject to feu- 
dality.”’ 

The forms of society which had been left by Rome 
in Europe had disappeared when feudalism appeared. 
During the period which intervened these two 
events, Europe was overran with barbarians. Tribes 
of these every where committed havoc and destruc- 
tion. At length they naturally became desirous of 
settling down and enjoying the benefit of their con- 
quests and their spoil. Of these tribes let us select 
the Franks. They had conquered Gaul, of which 
part of modern France is a part. They then took 
possession of two-thirds of its land, and divided it 
among themselves, each receiving according to his 
individual rank and merit. Their king was not the 
lord of the whole soil, but he received, as may be 
supposed, a much larger share than his inferior of- 
ficers. This share was called fiscal, and was given 
to support his dignity. The land given to his fol- 
lowers was called allodial—that is, free, independent 
—the only burden was military service, and the 
supply of one soldier for every three farms an owner 
possessed. But in this warlike period, when the 
fierce Saxon and the selfish Norman roamed abroad, 
the military force which this system created was 
found inadequate. The king wanted more soldiers, 
he moreover wanted a mode by which soldiers could 
be more rapidly brought together to meet a foe. He 
therefore took the best measures within his reach 
to satisfy these requirements. He called his favo- 
rites and courtiers together, and made them bind 
themselves to fight under his banner and to fit them- 
selves for his defense. To remunerate them for such 
services, he gave them portions of his fiscal lands, 
which they held upon the performance of these and 
other duties. The donee, therefore, and his heirs 
after him, before they could take possession of the 
gift, made an oath of fidelity to their king, and 
bound themselves to serve him in battle with a cer- 
tain number of armed men. 

These donations were called Fiefs, and were the 
germs of Feudalism. Some of them were extensive, 
and all of them needed military protection. The feu- 
dal lord saw he needed soldiers to protect his castle 
as much as his king required assistance to protect his 
crown. He followed the course of his monarch. 
He also gave away a portion of his estate to a num- 
ber of men on similar conditions, as had been exacted 
from him by the crown. The property so given was 
called arrtere-fiefs, and the recipients arriere vassals, 
He wanted food, also; and he divided a second por- 
tion among others, for the annual payment of an 
amount of grain or money, and sometimes of both. 
This tenure was called ex censive, and the tenants 
‘Censitatres. He wanted a portion for his personal 
use, for hunting and hawking—this part was reserv- 
ed, and called his domaine. But the state of things 
then required more provisions than these. Disputes 
oftentimes arose among the vassals, and there were 
neither lawyers nor judges to settle them; which, 
however, some unfortunate modern litigant will 








grumblingly say was no great loss. But the disput- 
ants’ lives were probably valuable to their lord, and 
as their unsettled quarreis would likely end in blood- 
shed, he constituted himself or another to be their 
judge, and held his court on a mound erected in his 
court-yard. In England or Normandy a vassal dies 
and Jeaves an only daughter. Without a strong 
arm’s protection her position was very dangerous. 
Her deceased father’s lord was therefore bound to 
take her under his care, and (what is of equal im- 
portance) provide her with a husband when she be- 
came old enough to be a wife. Bands of marauders 
were then common, and would burn unprotected 
villages and pillage unprotected farm-yards. It was 
only the strong castle on the hill, and the stern chief 
who governed it, which could check and punish 
them. Life was then comparatively unsafe, particu- 
larly that of the peasant; and dangerous would in- 
deed have been his lot had he not a powerful hand 
to guard his life or avenge his loss. All obligations 
to be permanent must be mutual, or, as lawyers say, 
founded upon a consideration. The duties of the 
baron were therefore compensated by those of his 
vassal. He wanted money to pay his suzeratn— 
that is, the lord or king from whom he held his fief 
—and they assisted him in raising it. He was about 
to have a valiant son knighted, and they contributed 
to the expenses. He was dismounted in the battle 
field, and the vassal was bound to give up his horse 
to him. He was taken captive, and his vassal be- 
came hostage for him or gave money for his release. 
Mutual fidelity, honor, and protection was impera- 
tively demanded from both: if these were broken 
on either side, the one forfeited his land, and the 
other his right over it. 

The fitness, the necessity, the advantages of such a 
system, with all the evils and abuses which followed 
it, must be self-evident. Its results are fourfold: 
namely, moral, social, intellectual, and political. 

The moral results sprang from the exercise of the 
moral obligations it demanded. That mutual con- 
fidence and fidelity, that mutual assistance and pro- 
tection which was called for between the vassal and 
his lord, and between the lord and his suzerain, gave 
birth to that high sense of honor, that chivalry and 
courtesy, which—notwithstanding some glaring ex- 
ceptions—distinguished the nobles of the modern 
world over those of the ancient. The abuse of feu 
dalism had also demoralizing vices; but they would 
likely have been much greater had feudalism not 
existed. 

It had even social advantages. It has been urged 
that it destroyed social intercourse: that it confined 
persons within the circle of their own families: that 
it fostered social isolation, and that mistrust and jea- 
lousy which social isolation produces. To some 
extent this is true; but it was still more social in its 
characteristics than the state of things it superseded, 
and moreover it was only by it that social intercourse 
—in other words, society—could be created. From 
this fault (if an inevitable consequence can be so 
called) there sprung a benefit. It is only in compara- 
tively modern times that woman began to be treated 
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as a rational being. All the ancients, with the excep- 
tion of the Hebrews, treated her either as a slave, or 
as a means of gratifying sensuality. It is of com- 
paratively recent date when she was first treated as 
man’s equal—his helpmate, his best friend, and, in 
some respects, his superior—as one who created the 
comforts of his home, who shared his trials and sup- 
ported him in weakness. Christianity, we admit, 
gave no little assistance to this important change ; 
but the no mean support it had from feudalism ought 
not to be, as it has been, overlooked. The limited 
social intercourse of the feudal lord, and the dangers 
so rife abroad, necessarily confined him almost alto- 
gether within the walls of his abode. The most 
brutal man must have some object on which to be- 
stow his affection. Even Robespierre had his fa- 
vorite dog, and the bloodthirsty Marat reared doves ! 
This confinement of necessity compelled him to seek 
for some social intercourse—for something to love. 
He was therefore compelled to seek for, and to throw 
himself upon the society of his wife and family, 
His constant intercourse with them must have done 
good to both. The frequent opportunities which it 
afforded the mother of his children to display her vir- 
tues, her care, her love, must have raised her highly in 
his estimation—must have assisted in placing her ina 
higher position in his esteem than she had hitherto 
enjoyed. It led him to treat her as a companion as 
well as his wife; as his trusty partner; as his disin- 
terested adviser; his sincere friend. This domestic 
intimacy must have also bound him by more than 
ordinary ties to his children, and produced the pic- 
tures of domestic love and obedience which, the 
middle ages not unfrequently exhibited. And these 
virtues in the course of time spread themselves be- 
yond the family fireside. They gradually diffused 
themselves over society at large, and moulded those 
superior differences in the domestic manners of the 
moderns over those of the ancients. 

Literature was benefited by these peculiarities of 
feudalism. Although the benefit may have been 
slow of growth, and unintentionally produced; al- 
though it was customary at one time for nobles to 
excuse their ignorance of writing because they were 
gentlemen, yet they did assist in preserving her 
flickering sparks, and helped to fan them into a 
flame. In the earliest times not a few of them re- 
lieved their secluded hours by the rays of genius. 
At the castle the bard was always a welcome visitor 
—at the feast the minstrel was always a welcome 
guest: the legend, the romance, and the poem was 
always listened to with delight and attention. ‘In 
France, in England, in Germany, in all Europe,” 
says M. Guizot, “the first literary recollections, the 
first intellectual enjoyment date their existence from 
the feudal ages.”’ 

Tts political advantages were. of greater import- 
ance. It gradually helped to expel barbarism from. 
Europe, and prepared her for the political changes 
which have since taken place. Every feudal. chief 
(except those in England, whose powers were more 
restricted by the crown than elsewhere) was a petty 
sovereign. His independence of his neighbor begat. 





independence: his stubbornness for his rights begat 
a similar feeling in those beneath him. The political 
isolation of the aristocracy gave rise to the well-de- 
fined and, in many respects, equitable rights between 
them and their vassals. The political independence 
of the aristocracy of the crown, as has been observed 
by Mr. Hallam, prevented the people of the old 
world, in the childhood of their civilization, from be- 
ing united under the paternal despotism of some one- 
man-power of some Otho, Frederick Barbarossa, or 
Philip Augustus, It moreover gave birth to chivalry, 
and through it to other political changes on which 
we purpose to make a few observations. 

We err in supposing chivalry to have been as re- 
presented in the romance of Perceforest and of 
Amadis de Gaul; or as caricatured in Don Quixote 
and in Sir Launcelot Greaves. It had its vices and 
virtues—but the good counterbalanced the bad. Dis- 
robing it of the overdrawn. painting of its admirers, 
and the undeserved ridicule of its detractors, we per- 
ceive amidst some extravagance and absurdity many 
important elements of civilization. Let us endeavor 
to give a faint picture of a member of this order. 
Generally the younger son of a feudal lord, too poor 
to be idle and too proud to remain poor, he leaves 
his father’s castle, to seek abroad for fame and her 
reward. Covered with armor and protected by his 
lance and sword, with “his lady’s”’ sleeve upon his 
arm or her scarf around his waist, he rides forth full 
of hope and enthusiasm—full of love, and courage. 
He is taught, and he believes, that to be worthy of 
knighthood, to be enrolled among the members of 
chivalry—the goal of his ambition—loyalty, love, 
valor, courtesy, and justice must be his. guides, and 
the witnesses by which his worthiness for that dis- 
tinction will be tried. Loyalty, fidelity, therefore 
becomes to him a sacred duty. He carries his zeal 
for the banner under which he fights: he preserves 
his faith for her to whom his love is pledged, and his 
friendship for a friend to what may appear to modern 
laxity a most eccentric extreme. To love was an- 
other duty : a woman’s love was to him an object of 
worship. To gain that, no danger was too great: to 
deserve that, no feat was too difficult, In the heat 
of battle his hope of success was secondary to the 
hope of her approval. Inthe agonies of his death- 
blow he was contented by the thought of her pity 
and remembrance. ‘QO, that my lady could see me 


-now !’’ were the last words. of one of these gailant 


men, when having stormed a breach at the head of a 


forlorn hope, he saw the enemy’s battle-axes sur- 


rounding him. Valor in his eyes was deified. It 
was the only source through which all his aims 
could be secured. Not to be foremost in battle and 
regardless of danger was to be degraded and despised 


} unworthy of rank, unworthy of his family’s name, 
unworthy of himself. Courtesy was; another duty. 
Amid. bis love and valor he had never to forget that 
‘he was a gentleman, He was bound to be as cour- 


teous as brave—as magnanimous as he was fearless, 
and display as much respect to the captive as to the 
conqueror. He had also to remember that his love 
would be useless, his courtesy would pass for naught, 
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the brilliancy of his feats would be dimmed, unless 
his conduct was approved by justice. Accordingly 
he became a champion of woman’s wrongs as well 
as for her love; and the relief of the oppressed was 
a trophy of the first importance. No difficulty was 
too great to him in rescuing a lady from her ravisher 
—no danger too imminent to rescue a waylaid tra- 
veler from the dungeons of a free-booting baron. 
Such were the duties of an aspirant after the honors 
of chivalry. On the performance of these duties he 
received his reward. He confesses to his priest; 
he passes nights in church in prayer; he is clad ina 
white robe; he receives the sacrament; his sword 
is solemnly blessed—then he bends his head, a sword 
strikes his back, and, he. rises with the honor of 
knighthood, and claims a membership in the order of 
chivalry. ' 

There were some of these who were unworthy of 
their honors, and who fiagrantly abused their trust, 
as there are men,.to be.found in the present day, in 
every rank, who disgrace their station. But there 
were more who obeyed than disobeyed their duties, 
although. they partook of the roughness of their time 
—there were undoubtedly more of them who ap- 
proached the character of Coeur de Lion and Bayard 
than to that of Bourbons and of Charles XI. It is, 
moreover, true that chivalry encouraged war and led 
to knight-errantry, and that it fostered social distinc- 
tions; but who can with justice say that that regard 
for fidelity which it engendered, and which in a bar- 
barous age is so little regarded—that that respect to 
woman which it enjoined, and which in uncivilized 
times is so little practiced—that that love for justice 
which it demanded, but which had hitherto been so 
little thought of—that those deeds of individual dar- 
ing and nobleness which it created, and for which 
ancient times can supply no parallel—who can say, 
we repeat, that these results had no beneficial influ- 
ence on their time, nor left a beneficial influence 





upon us? It was chivalry which refined manners, 
improved morals, ennobled character; which gave 
birth to the troubadour, and led the Crusades ; which 
brought back from Asia the refinement and the 
civilization of the Saracen, And permit us to.add, 
dear reader, that some of its moral rules are much 
needed in our day The ‘men of the age’’ who 
worship mammon, who make honor, principle, and 
affection bow to wealth, may turn to these so-called 
dark times, and learn from their antiquated systems 
lessons which might improve both their minds and 
hearts! 

Thus have we endeavored to prove the premises 
we started upon. Thus. have we endeavored to 
show what the middle ages have done for civiliza- 
tion, and from thence exhibit their claim for greater 
merit and indulgence. We have briefly pointed out 
their labors in science, in literature, in social man- 
ners, and goverament. Starting with a description 
of the state from which they sprung and the. diffi- 
culties they had to encounter, we have shown how 
that they established society out of barbarism by the 
aid of feudalism, and that they aided literature by 
restoring and preserving the genius of the ancient 
world... We have shown what Albertus Magnus, 
and Roger Bacon, and others did for science, and 
what chivalry did for manners and morals. Whea 
the reacting effects of chivalry upon liberty, of feu- 
dalism upon literature, and of their literature and 
science upon general civilization are considered, and 
taken in, conjunction with the benefit to our. laws 
they conferred by their labors in the civil law, and 
upon our municipal goverament by the establishment 
of their communes, we will perceive how little com- 
paratively we have done without their assistance ; 
and will, perhaps, assent to the verdict whieh they. 
claim, of having made a faithful use of the talent 
which was given them. 
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THE COVENANTER’S GRAVE. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 





THE setting sun is sleeping wide 

On Pentland’s rude and heathery side : 
In purple shadow, broad and still, 
Distinctly looms each mighty hill, 
While every burn is sparkling bright 

Tn liquid lines of silver light. 

But not one ray can pierce the gloom 
That veils the martyred peasant’s tomb— 
So dark, so sad, so deeply laid 

In yon ravine’s uthallowed shade. 

No shepherd’s footsteps e’er intrude 

To break that glen’s wild solitude, 

No sounds the slumbering echoes wake, 
Save. the throstle’s carol from the brake, 
Save the stream’s ripple, or the cooing 





Of some lorn dove’s enamored wooing. 

The rude gray stones, that hide his clay, 
Sink like their tenants in decay ; 

But one lone ulder’s branches wave 

In pensile verdure o’er his grave, 

While sadly, from her nest above, 

The cushat pours her lay of love. 

They laid him there, in that lone spot, 
Unhonored, and unknown, there to rot— 

No anthems 0’er his relics pealing— I 
No friends around his cold corpse kneeling— 
Yet shall a country’s blessing dwell 

About that low and nameless cell, 

Appeal forever to the Christian’s God. 
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HELEN LYNDSEY—THE,.STAR. 


BEING THE MEMORIES AND EXPERIENCE OF A “NOBODY.” 





BY MRS. 8. C. HALL, 





(Continued from page 99.) 


CHAPTER X. 

Tr the half hour defore dinner is proverbially stupid, 
the hour—or, as (happily gone) used to be in the 
drinking days of England, the hours—a/ter, were, in 
general, very wearisome. Your “show ladies,’ 
young or old, those who put on their ‘‘ company 
manners,” as they do their company dresses—for a 
purpose, seldom take the trouble to speak to their 
fellow-women in the drawing-room. Ensconced in 
sofa corners, or extended in a way that would starch 
the ruffs of their great grandmathers without the aid 
of a laundress—they indulge in the dolce far niente 
to their hearts’ content, and will hardly take the 
trouble to notice the most interesting démowement, or 
describe the most lovely draperies. Those who can 
sing will rarely sing until the gentlemen come up, 
and a Nozsopy like me, who has neither sons nor 
daughters to marry, invariably finds ample time for 
the “* musing,”’ rather than reflection, which follows 
dinner in the sleepy atmosphere of the luxurious 
withdrawing-room. If the lady of the house be very 
good-natured she will give me a nod, or blow me a 
kiss from the tips of her gloves, across the room ; 
and no matter how dull I look, she says, “‘ Ah! I see, 
amusing yourself as usual, we never mind yow.”’ 

On the evening I refer to, however, I was not left 
entirely to myself; the lady, a Mrs. Hamilton, who 
had given her opinion concerning the mysterious 
poet, renewed the conversation by abruptly saying, 
“T think, nay, I am certain, that the author of these 
poems is not only a woman, but a foreigner. I have 
seen the hand-writing, which is very bad, and the 
spelling worse ; now, no one who can write as she 
writes could spell badly, unless she were a fo- 
reigner !” 

Helen’s careless spelling, arising from her habit 
of thinking how to express, not how she was to spell, 
her thoughts, came fully to my remembrance, and 
my hopes revived. 1 did not, however, ask any 
questions, or even hint a difference of opinion, and 
the lady continued, ‘‘1 have a bit of her writing at 
this moment in my possession. I am curious in such 
things, and, as you seem interested, I will show it 
to you.” 

My heart beat, while with considerable formality 
she drew forth a pocket-book, and placing it on her 
lap, opened it with much care: it was filled with 
torn and soiled scraps, and taking them out one by 
one, she said, “ Here it is!—but no, this is a bit of 
Hatfield’s writing, he who shot at that dear old king ; 
I had a great deal of trouble to get that ; and—this— 
but this is a morsel of the real Mrs. Glasse’s way of 





keeping her cookery memoranda—curious! look, 
how oddly she wrote dumpling—then apple—cloves 
in the middle ; and this, I should not wonder if this 
was it’”—I extended my hand—‘‘it is either her 
writing, or Mrs. Trimmer’s receipt in poetry for 
blacking (she who wrote so charmingly about Flap- 
sey and Dicksey, you know !”’) 

It certainly was not Helen’s writing, neither was 
the poetical receipt. I was almost too interested 
in the subject to think, as I had often thought pre- 
viously, of the weakness that led Mrs. Hamilton to 
prize things, not because of their worth, but their 
oddity. She turned paper over paper, gazing at 
each with her round, good-natured eyes, while I sat 
by in an agony of suspense. 

‘* No,” she said at last; ‘‘no, I have not got it at 
all—it must be at home; but you could have made 
nothing of it—the most obscure pot-hooks and 
hangers you ever saw! Moore and Southey write 
exquisite hands; and, by the way, notwithstanding 
what D'Israeli says, I quite believe the fact, that 
people’s characters can be traced in their hand- 
writing. lam sure it holds good with young Byron 
—do you not think so?”’ 

I had never seen his hand-writing—bhow could I 
tell? I had evidently fallen in Mrs. Hamilton’s 
esteem, but after a time she showed me a bit of the 
‘* Corsair,”” which certainly had a most careless, 
untameable character—up and down, in and out; 
and I fear that even my enthusiasm for the great poet 
was so much checked by the new belief which had 
taken possession of my mind, that “H. L.’’ and 
Helen Lyndsey were one and the same person, that 
I seemed unworthy of the trouble the good sou! took 
to interest and inform my ignorance. 

“There is one thing certain,’? she continued ; 
“the author, if this popularity continue, must be 
more or less than human not to stand forth; and, let 
her be as oldas the pyramids, and as ugly as Sycorax, 
she is sure of at least one season’s fame, and many 
would think a whole life well spent to achieve 
that.” 

1 shuddered for poor Helen, and asked Mrs. 
Hamilton—‘ if she had ever known an instance 
where such popularity contributed to a woman’s 
happiness ?”’ 

‘“« Happiness,”’ she repeated; ‘why people form 
such different ideas of what constitutes happiness. 
Some place it in one or other of the varieties of 
fame; some in a bread and milk sort of existence, 
inseparable from husband, home, and children ; some 
consider happiness to be a mighty clapping of hands 
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and large quantities of praise in the morning papers. 
I heard a clever man say, that no one who entered 
on public work but believed public praise the most 
valuable reward; and I really think there is truth 
inthe remark. To bring the thing home: I dida 
piece of embroidery some years ago, which was 
shown to Queen Charlotte, and she said, ‘It is quite 
equal to Linwood’s.’ Well, for months and months 
after, I was ill-content with the approbation my re- 
Jatives and friends bestowed upon my handiwork. 
The county paper had repeated the queen’s praise, 
and every thing I did, whether in cross-stitch, long- 
stitch, tent-stitch, or even cambric veining, I wanted 
the queen to see. Itis all past and gone now; but 
I suffered bitterly from a lack of the public praise, 
of which I had only tasted. It had never been my 
food, but even the aroma was now sufficient to un- 
seat my brain.” 

“ A woman,” I replied, ‘“‘has so little acknow- 
ledged influence in public life, that she is better out 
of it altogether.”’ 

“Very likely,” said Mrs. Hamilton, smiling, and 
evidently thinking my opinion was not worth hav- 
ing; “very likely, but, for all that, people will think 
a great deal of it. It is very pleasant to be popular 
and made much of. Why men, great lordly men, 
will throw away their consistency, their fortunes, 
their characters, their lives, for praise, or even 
notoriety. I grant you it is a mistake and a pity, 
but it is nolessa faet ; and you would feel its truth as 
keenly as I do, if you had been praised by the queen, 
and seen the praise repeated in your own county 
paper.” 

When the old gentleman came up, I waited with 
some anxiety, expecting the conversation he had 
promised ; he looked at me as though we had never 
met before ; and, in fact, I saw that just then he could 
not have explained any thing, much less a mystery. 

The party separated, not without sundry depre- 
catory remarks and sneers against the young poet by 
the disappointed authoress. 

In the morning [ communicated my conjectures to 
Florence, who had been reading one of H. L.’s 
Dramatic Scenes, without having an idea that her 
cousin Helen was the author. My suspicion, [ can 
hardly tell why, had resolved itself into a certainty 
—one of those obstinate “ certainties’ that take 
possession of the mind, and for which one cannot 
account. Florence shared my anxiety, but not my 
belief: indeed, my young friend’s mind had been 
lately much engrossed by faith in the infallible 
goodness in which first love never fails to en- 
shrine its first idol. Florence was not what is vul- 
garly called “in Jove.” She had not dressed, and 
danced, and sung, and flirted herself into a passion, 
but she had suffered herself to become, at first 
interested, and afterward almost absorbed, by the at- 
tentions ofa gentleman young enough to secure affec- 
tion, and sufficiently her senior to command respect. 

I was not astonished that Florence was attracted 
by his personal beauty and his vivid imagination ; 
but, with all my love for her, I was rather surprised 
that Mr. Marley had been, on the first evening of 





their meeting, so entirely captivated. He seemed 
to set so much value on state, and style, and fashion; 
had lived so much abroad, and was so courted by the 
highest class of London society, that I fancied some- 
thing more sparkling and brilliant than my own 
simply good and gentle Florence would have been 
more suited to his taste. There was an uncertainty 
about his manner which I did not much like, and 
yet he was constant as a shadow to his young love. 
He did not (I thought) prize her more valuable 
qualities as highly as they deserved, yet he set 
amazing store by che minor ones. Such, after all, is 
the case with most men: the lesser—more every- 
day—qualities both of mind and manner, are the 
most called into action, and, therefore, contribute the 
most to man’s comfort, and the domestic attractions 
of his wife and home; the higher qualities frequently 
remain dormant—a vest mine unmoved, unworked, 
but ready with its store of value when needed for 
some great purpose. Mr. Marley was not only 
a scholar, but an accomplished man, reading as 
few men do, and adding to the worth of what he read 
the fascination of a rich voice, and an intonation that 
gave double power to the charmed words. More- 
over, Mr. Marley was the fashion; he was supposed 
to be the author of a book, when authors were not as 
numerousas roses in June, and when it was necessary 
to write with care what had been observed at leisure ; 
he had (he did not deny it) produced a volume of 
travels, deliberate travels, without the assistance of 
steam or rail-roads. The book deserved the reputa- 
tion it acquired, and Mr. Marley was féted and 
courted, and ladies breakfasted with him, and he sup- 
ped with them, and sang his words to their music, and 
their music to his words; he was pronounced a “love” 
by some, and a “‘ hero”’ by others, or fit to bea “hero,” 
which was the same thing; and, while very young 
ladies lamented be was not in the Guards, others con- 
fessed that a handsome man of thirty, with thousands 
aryear, varying by report from five to ten, could be 
out of the Guards, and yet in the fashion. Mr. 
Middleton appreciated his attentions to Florence, but 
it never entered into his head to imagine his daughter 
highly favored thereby; and, while ‘‘ fashionables”’ 
were wondering “ what could attract Mr. Marley— 
who, that season at all events, could have com- 
manded any match—to the side of the lovely, quiet 
Florence Middleton with not a very large fortune. 
small expectations, and a very eccentric father,’’ Mr, 
Middleton held frequent consultations with Mrs. 
Dellamere as to Mr. Marley’s eligibility or non- 
eligibility, as a husband for “‘ his child.”” Thereare 
few contrasts more startling than the estimate people 
form of their own little world, and the estimate 
formed of it by others. It was amusing to me to 
see how Mr. Marley fell intothe habit of thinking me 
a ‘““Nopopy,”’ doing sentiment or satire, love or 
learning, as their fitness for the occasion occurred to 
him, without ever bestowing the fragment of an 
idea upon me. Florence hated sarcasm: she was, 
perhaps, slow at enjoying wit, seldom seeing the 
flash before she heard the thunder; but sarcasm 
made her uncomfortable, and Mr. Marley managed 
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to soften whatever he said of that sort, as though 
it were not said from unkindness or a love of 
the habit, but simply as a comment upon what 
had gone before. He had wonderful tact—too 
much tact for an honest mind; and while I rounded 
the heel of a stocking, or gathered the meshes of a 
purse, I have seen him veer to all points of the com- 
pass ; yet he did it so adroitly that Florence believed 


him a miracle of consistency in all things. To be. 


sure, he was her first love, and women become more 
clear-sighted when they get over that little insanity, 
as natural to Miss in her teens as teething to the 
infant, who cannot account for—yet why should I 
say 80 ill-tempered a thing when speaking of my 
dear Florence? As to Mr. Marley, I never thought 
kindly of him: his wit and learning, his beauty of 
person, put me out of temper—I could hardly account 
for it. I talk very little, but I talked less before him 
than before any one, so that sometimes, if I made a 
quiet observation, he would look up astonished, and 
then, hardly noticing the interruption, pursue his 
metaphor, or continue the poem he was reading. 
One day Florence pressed him to read a sort of 
madrigal of “H. L.’s:’? he seemed unwilling to do 
so, but Florence said, that even her dear ‘‘ Nozpopy”’ 
would like to hear it, as she attached a romance of 
her own to the mystic letters. It was evidently the 
first time Florence had alluded to Helen in con- 
nection with this mystery, and I could not but think 
it strange, that what had once occupied her thoughts 
to the exclusion of other things, had so completely 
given place to a new feeling. 

’ “Do you know, Mr. Marley,” I said, ‘‘ there are 
some descriptions in your book so like the ‘ Passes 
of the Alps,’ which have been so quoted as H. L.’s, 
that I could have fancied them written by one and 
the same person.”’ 

Mr. Marley became deadly pale, and bent over the 
journal into which the madriga! had been copied. 

~ “Ys it possible,” exclaimed Florence, in a tone ‘of 
mingled hope and inquiry, “that yow can be the 
mégician—the ‘H. L.’ of the world’s enchant- 
ment ?”” 

“No, I assure you,” he replied, “‘ Miss Middleton 
does me too much honor.”’ 

“tT have got the ‘ Passes of the Alps’ here,” [ 
persisted, withdrawing from my netting-case three 
poems which I had cut out of the journal; ‘and 
here is Mr. Marley’s volume. Now look, Florence.” 

The author rose, and turning his livid face toward 
me with an expression which I never forgot, he in- 
quired, “ What do you mean ?” 

The tone roused Florence from her drawing, and 
the papers trembled in my fingers: his look chilled 
my very soul. 

«Do you mean that I borrowed ideas or informa- 
tion from this—H. L. ?”” he continued. 

“Neither, exactly,” I answered; “the poems 
were published since your book.” 

“Then, madam, do you mean that I am H. L. ?”” 

“Oh, dear, no!” I replied; “{ never imagined 
that for a moment; I could not fancy that!” Some- 
thing in my manner, I suppose, offended him, for 





Florence inquired, ‘*What has dear Nosopy 
said?” 

“Indeed; I do not know,” I replied, “but Mr. 
Marley seems offended at something. Nothing is 
more common than for persons of genius to think 
alike, and if they think alike, they may write alike ; 
this is still more probable if they have met, and 
communed together.” 

Mr. Marley’s pale cheek became crimson, and in 
a voice suppressed and stern, while bending over the 
poem, he inquired, ‘“What reason I had to suppose 
that he had ever ‘met or communed with’ the in- 
visible girl ?” 

‘“*T do not even know it is a girl,’ exclaimed 
Florence ; ‘that is my friend’s notion. I really think 
she is in the secret, after all, and you, too, Mr. 
Marley ; you both look so confused.” 

‘‘ Your friend is a keen observer, I perceive,’’ he 
said coldly, “and, therefore, ought to know that 
authors do not like to be considered plagiarists.”’ 

“She did not mean to accuse you of that, I am 
certain,” apologized Florence. 

““No!’’ I said, earnestly, “indeed I did not. I 
have almost forgotten what 1 meant when first | 
spoke. I believe it was simply, that some passages 
in Mr. Marley’s book, and these ‘Passes of the 
Alps,’ were written by the same hand: that was 
really all.” 

‘A charming explanation,” said Mr. Marley. 

“T dare say,” I continued, “that Florence may be 
right, and that you are in the secret.’ 

Mr. Marley’s tact had only forsaken him for a 
minute : he now smiled as blandly as ever, and turned 
off the conversation by reading the madrigal with his 
usual feeling and expression. There was a sort of 
ante-room off the drawing-room—now it would be 
called a bowdoir. It contained a cabinet of shells, 
and some scientific instruments of Mr. Middleton’s 
and sundry easy chairs, and a writing-table, which 
all the habitwés of the house used. That same even- 
ing we were going to the theatre: Mr. Marley had 
not dined with us, but he was to be our escort. 
Mrs. Dellameré was in the drawing-room, where 
Mr. Middleton was enjoying his after dinner news- 
paper; and Florence had not yet left her dressing- 
room. Whoever entered the drawing-room was 
obliged, of necessity, to pass through the ante-room, 
which, however, when the doors were closed, was 
altogether a separate apartment. 1 was never with- 
out some fragments of Helen’s writing in my pocket, 
thinking they might discover the mystery, which | 
confess engrossed my every thought: these had es- 
caped from their envelope ; and, with my back to the 
outer door, I was arranging them on the writing- 
table, when, suddenly, a hand crushed them down, 
and Mr. Marley, in a voice low and almost inarticu- 
late from agitation, inquired, “ Where did you obtain 
these papers?” — 

I looked at him—he was pale and trembling. ‘1 
had them from Helen,” I replied; ‘and do me the 
favor to remove your hand at once; I have treasured 
them with too much care to endure their being 
crushed.” He did so, and sat down. 
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« And when did you hear from her?” - 

“] never hear from her—I wish I did.” 

“Speak the truth! Do not tamper with me,” he 
said, fiercely. 

“T never speak any thing but the truth,” I replied 
ealmly. “I never hear from her—I wish I did!” 

‘« And these papers ?”’ 

‘“‘ Her writing when little more than a child. But 
you know her—you know all ?”’ 

He fixed his eyes on me—such a deep-looking, 
soul-searching gaze as it was! 

‘‘T will not attempt to deceive you,”’ he said, “ for 
such penetration renders it impossible; but ask no- 
thing at present, for I cannot answer ; and, above all, 
do not let Florence—do not let Miss Middleton know 
any thing of her when she comes to England. Do 
not, if you value her peace—her character !”’ 

“You have no right to question the character of 
Helen Lyndsey,” I exclaimed indignantly. 

He made no observation, but the expression of his 
features was fearful—the most fearful I ever looked 
upon. There was a pause, and then, in his blandest 
tone, he said, ‘‘ You are a woman of the world? 

“Indeed, Mr. Marley, I am not,” I replied. I could 
not suffer him to retain a wrong impression. ‘I 
never was, and never had any ambition to be—no one 
ever thought me—a woman of the world.” 

‘Hush !” he exclaimed, “ that is Florence—she is 
coming down.” 

‘“ But we must talk of this again, Mr. Marley. I 
know you are deceived, or deceiving me.”’ 

‘* My dear lady, why should I deceive you?—you 
the dearest, most loved friend of one whom you 
know holds my hopes and happiness in thrall. But 
we will talk of this again, yet not just now—we 
have not time. I would entreat you when this 
pheenix comes to England not to see her. Well, if 
that be impossible, not to believe in her; and, listen! 
whoever brought her in contact with Florence, 
though it were her own father, I would sever the 
bond, ay, even between father and child, rather than 
suffer her to—” 

The opposite glass showed me the expression of 
his countenance, as he sought a word which should 

‘convey his feeling, and yet not outrage mine. At 
that moment, Helen, all, every thing in the world 
was forgotten by me—all, save an unuttered prayer 
that Florence Middleton might repose in her mo- 
ther’s grave rather than in the bosom of such a hus- 
band. He was still pausing for a word, when Flo- 
rence entered, looking like the spirit of peace and 
love—the perfection of a high-minded, pure-minded 
‘English girl! A wreath of white roses rested on her 
brow, and her long, silken tresses descended low at 
either side of the temples, consecrated by the Al- 
mighty to the purest intellect. She saw the papers, 
which now lay before me. 

“Comparing notes—I see,’’ she said playfully; 
‘‘comparing notes. Well, Mr. Marley, you must 
help my friend, and who knows but we may find 
this lost cousin of mine ?—that she may really come 
forth out of this dream and be a light—a very sTAR 
among us? I shall be a zealous, not a jealous wor- 








shiper. I should so like to have a real living poet 
for my cousin—it would be so delightful !” 

Her unusual flow of spirits at such a time was 
more than I could bear ; like a fool I burst into tears. 
Poor Florence, she caressed me as if I had been her 
mother ; she declared she Would not go without me; 
that she could not; she would wait. Mr. Marley 
left us together. I longed to ask her not to go that 
evening to the theatre. I panted to pour out my 
thoughts to her, though it needed but little reflection 
to show how foolish such a course would have been 
at such atime. I was soon tranquillized, and was 
obliged to listen to Mr. Marley’s tender solicitude, 
his hopes that I was better, and endure the pressure 


‘of his hand, accompanied by a “remember!” only 


audible to my ears. And then came Mr. Middleton’s 
sympathy when the gay party had departed, and his 
inquiries and scraps of praise of Mr. Marley, followed 
by another inquiry, “If I did not like him as much 
as ever?” 

I dared not speak frankly to him}; and if I had so 
spoken, what proof had I that Mr. Marley was what 
I believed ?—what proof that Helen Lyndsey was not 
what he had intimated ?—what proof of any thing? 
Ay, what proof of any thing had I? 


CHAPTER XI. 

I have all my life been subject to fits (so to call 
them) of unconquerable lassitude and languor, render- 
ing me unable to move, almost unable to speak. I 
am sometimes obliged to yield to their influence; 
and, worn out in body as well as in mind, feel as 
though it would be a relief to pass from this world 
without further care or concern about any thing or 
any human being. This shutting the eyes, the ears, 
the very heart, to what is moving and breathing 
around me, is never of long duration ; but it is griev- 
ous to think, that while it continues there is a passing 
away of that precious current of time sweeping on 
to eternity, without one record of good performed or 
even originated. This torpidity of soul, however, 
seems, when past, to have been a time of refresh- 
ment to the body, and I wake with increased 
strength, with no pain but the consciousness of hav- 
ing left much undone that might have been accom- 
plished. This state frequently succeeds intense 
anxiety, and I now endured it for a much longer 
period than usual. After my strange interview with 
Mr. Marley, I pondered over the little I had said to 
the purpose, how much [ might have inquired 
about, how strange his conduct had been; I won- 
dered how it could be that I had so little presence of 
mind, when I ought to have had so much. I longed 
to communicate my thoughts and feelings to some 
one with whom I could take counsel, and yet I could 
not endure to repeat to any living creature that an 
aspersion had been cast upon Helen. A doubt no 
longer existed in my own mind that H. L. and Helen 
Lyndsey were the same—how could I doubt it? how 
confirm it? The following evening, Florence came 
to me; I saw the moment she entered that the great 
event of her life had passed—she need not have told 
me, but I knew she would—and I asked no question 
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but waited until she talked off her first bashfulness. 
She had been uneasy all night, she said, about me, 
and had driven out in the evening to know how I 
was; she would have come the first thing in the 
morning, but something Mr. Marley had said the 
previous night—she almost forgot what it was, but 
it was something—about wishing to speak to her 
father, prevented her; and then, without observing 
the painful feeling under which I was suffering, she 
flung her arms about me, and, bursting into tears, 
declared she had never been so happy, that zow she 
knew His mind—no, she did not mean her father’s 
mind, that was easily read at any time, but another’s. 
For shame! I knew, I must know whom she meant. 
She believed in her heart I knew it before any of 
them; she was certain that Ae had communicated it 
to me in the ante-room—indeed, he had almost con- 
fessed as much!” I quite trembled. Poor child! 
she thought it was with joy, and thanked me for the 
warm sympathy I had shown her, the interest J had 
always taken in her; she called me her mother’s 
friend, and it seemed as though I heard a voice cry- 
ing to me from the grave, ‘‘ to save her child ;’’ and, 
suffocating as I was, I entreated her for her own, for 
her father’s sake, not to engage herself so suddenly, 
to wait: she ought not to decide at once; she was 
young, and had known him only a little time. I did 
not ask her to break off, or even meet it coolly, only 
to consider, to pause, for a little time. Florence 
drew back at my words: as she looked at me, her 
face wet with tears, yet glowing with happiness, 
reminded me of a rose upon which the shower has 
fallen—bright in the beams of the summer sun. De- 
spite her tears, [never saw such a picture of full and 
earnest happiness: it was, indeed, as full of beauty 
as of hope. 

‘* But I am engaged, dearest,’’ she replied; and a 
shade of anxiety as to why I should wish her not 
engaged overspread her face. ‘‘ Look here,” and 
half-kneeling, she held up her hand, showing the 
pledge-ring and the pledged finger. ‘‘Oh! I shall 
be so happy; I was ashamed to tell my father so; 
and dear Mrs. Dellamere, would you believe it? was 
full of the business part of the affair, and talked like 
an old parchment lawyer of settlements and jewels, 
and I know not what; but I thought I should have 
full sympathy from you; you have always given me 
that, and yet now you look so discontented. What 
ts the matter, dearest? Why, even Mrs. Dellamere 
thinks him so much better than her hopes, and my 
dear father seems more than satisfied. Mr. Marley 
has behaved so nobly about money matters; he said 
he would not hear of my father’s parting with a frac- 
tion to me now; and added he would settle two 
thousand a-year on me, without reference to my pro- 
perty; this proves a disinterested affection, does it 
not? Oh,” she continued, encircling me with her 
arms, ‘‘Oh! dearest Nosopy, why are you so cold? 
why so strange to me, in these, the happiest hours of 
my existence?’”’ I told her, God knows how truly, 
that I was not cold, not strange, but that I disap- 
proved of sudden engagements; and that, as I was 
not well, she must forgive me. She spoke no more 





of the happy future, but tears gathered in her eyes 
and she sat with clasped hands, seeking some sub- 
ject to talk upon; and at last said it would be such a 
pleasure now to find her cousin Helen, whether she 
was, or was not the literary mystery, as Marley was 
just the person to appreciate her in every respect, 
poor girl! 

1 am so unused to deception, so much in the habit, 
when I do speak, of speaking what I think, that I 
hardly knew what to reply; and, after all, what 
could I say? What right had I to suppose that Mar- 
ley had not authority for what he had said to me ?—the 
most brilliant, the most highly gifted in talent, are 
not always the highest in moral worth. Why should 
Helen enshroud herself in mystery ?—why conceal 
her refuge and her course from those who loved her? 
My head and heart both ached ; and, at the very mo- 
ment these thoughts were vibrating in my mind, I 
had the consciousness that the worldly spirit within 
me was pleading the cause of the rich man of the 
world in opposition to the claims of the woman of 
genius. Howl hated myself! and yet, in defiance 
of my own sympathies—I had almost written £now- 
ledge—the worldly pleading continued. I had evi- 
dence from Florence herself that the man was pos- 
sessed with a spirit of untruth, that he sought to 
make her believe he had communicated his love for 
her tome. He had ailuded to it certainly, and an 
untruthful mind shelters itself under various sem- 
blances ; but our theme was very different from that 
to which his betrothed referred. To conceal my 
feelings, I proposed we should walk together upon 
the heath, not along the beaten road, but down the 
back, leaving the Vale of Heath behind,us. We did 
so almost without speaking, and at last rested under 
a clump of noble trees, in silent contemplation of the 
‘‘mighty city’? reposing beneath the beams of the 
full moon. 

The evening was one of surpassing serenity; the 
heavens of that pure, mild blue only seen in the clear 
nights of summer; the lights in the distant city 
seemed to sparkle for effect—to mark the public 
buildings, the lines of the noble streets, the extent of 
the great squares, the giant span of our magnificent 
river—rather than to give light. Many a church 
spire and massive tower stood out sharply defined 
against the sky; while, above all, loomed the round 
dome of old St. Paul’s, the head of the *‘ mighty heart,” 
which still palpitated in the highways. There is an 
immensity in London, seen from either of its tribu- 
tary villages—Highgate or Hampstead—which, be 
the mind ever so preoccupied, asserts its mastery 
over every other thought. The city, so enormous 
in its proportions, so massive when ‘distance lends 
enchantment to the view,’’ so much greater from the 
stillness, the solemnity, the vastness, which is in- 
dicated, rather than expressed, in the various indis- 
tinct distances, so regal, so worthy of our own mighty 
country—that we forget, while contemplating the 
magnitude of its extent, how much houseless misery 
is within and around it; nor do we hear the curses 
arising from sin, that bay the heavens, or the wails 
of want and misery, pleading at the Almighty’s foot- 
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stool. The greatest feast a contemplative creature 
can enjoy, in broad England, is such aseat, on such 
a night, with London—mind’s rich banquet, where 
the poison cup too often crowns the feast—at its feet. 

Florence gazed with me in silence; and I believe 
her heart was as full as a young heart could be of the 
great theme. There isa broad pool of water in a 
hollow in the foreground, fixed in the rich carpet of 
the heath, a mirror where 

‘Th’ inconstant moon”? 
can look upon herself; the tiny villas, scattered 
round the Lower Heath, were sparkling with tiny 
lights; and from them arose the laugh of childhood, 
the small bark of the pet dog, and the various sounds 
of domestic life, not harshly toned, but sofiened by 
the distance, so as to be in harmony with all around us. 

‘‘ The carriage will meet us on Downshire-hill,”’ 
whispered Florence ; ‘‘ come back with me to town, 
it will do you good. You stay at the cottage until 
you are beset with fancies that make you ill, and, 
indeed, you must not indulge them as you do. Your 
hand is chill at this moment, chill and moist; per- 
haps you think I shall love you less hereafter; 
indeed, indeed, you do me wrong; that would be im- 
possible.”’ 

On that subject I cowld speak. It was my joy to 
tell her, that a single thought of self had never in- 
truded on the hope of her happiness, that I never 
imagined she would change, that I knew too well 
the steadfastness of her nature to fancy that—I could 
not then accompany her home, but I would soon, 
very soon see her. 

We walked slowly down the hill, and then she 
would insist on leaviug me at my garden gate, where 
she entered her carriage. As I passed the window 
of my little drawing-room, I saw a figure bending 
over the book I had endeavored to read, and could 
not but smile that my maid, whe could hardly spell 
English, should have found any attraction in the 
Phédre of Corneille. ‘It is only,’’ I thought, ‘‘ of a 
piece with the acting of worldlings—seeming to 
know much more than they do know :”’ the hall door 
was open, [I entered the parlor, and, in a moment, 
was clasped in Helen’s arms. I knew her before 
she spoke—before [ saw her; I knew her stifled 
sobs, her quick breathing, her grasp so ardent in its 
affection—although she had grown from a child into 
a woman; [ knew the tresses, braided though they 
were, that pressed against my cheek—her murmured 
love. Oh, what a meeting it was! And when I 
sunk exhausted on the sofa, she sat opposite to me, 
her arms crossed upon the table against which she 
leaned; her small, white, and exquisitely beautiful 
hands showing like sculptured marble from beneath 
the loose sleeves of black silk which folded round 
her wrists—her finely moulded throat, supporting a 
head that combined the highest intellectual powers 
with grace and beauty, decorated by a simple knot 
of luxuriant black hair fastened at the back by a 
golden bodkin. Her eyes, fringed by the longest 
lashes, seemed to me more bright, more wandering 
than ever; and, but that an expression of sadness 
subdued their fire, they would have been painfully 





dazzling. The short, abrupt nose was now fully 
developed ; and though at war with classic beauty, it 
gave a riant effect to the countenance which ren- 
dered it more piquant and effective in its rapid tran- 
sitions. If her mouth had but harmonized with the 
other features, the face would have been the most 
captivating I ever looked upon. There she sat—my 
long-lost Helen !—there before me, beneath my own 
roof once more, her beauty in the first and full per- 
fection of womanhood, illumined by an intellect be- 
yond her sex and years. And then there seemed to 
be no unfeminine confidence about her. The tears, 
full, round tears coursed each other down her 
cheeks ; and, at last, resting her head on her clasped 
hands, she gave way to her feelings, and wept and 
sobbed abundantly. I restrained my own emotion, 
and would not even question her, but left her to her- 
self; then, wearied as a child would be with erying, 
she sat by my side, and leaned her head upon my 
shoulder. 

“T left you,” she said at last, “I left you in 
poverty, and in the bitterest disgrace that England 
recognizes—the disgrace of debt. I return, seared 
at heart and worn in spirit, but with a name which 
the hereafter of my country shall not blush to hear!” 
Although there was triumph in the manner in which 
she spoke this last sentence, it was nu unwomanly 
triumph: it was glory rather than victory. 


‘“T knew,” I replied, “‘I knew from the first, - 


despite all they said, I knew from the very first you 
were the ‘H. L.’ that had set all usual conjectures at 
defiance.”’ 

‘‘] thought a sort of instinct would tell you that,” 
she said, ‘‘ but it must be a secret still. I will not 
unveil to the world until I have established a repu- 
tatiun—gained a position that cannot be disputed. I 
will not depend for favor upon either fancy or 
fashion. I have a consciousness of puwer, which ts 
power ; and if I cannot be happy, I will be great.” 

‘* But, my dear Helen!” I said: she interrupted me 
at once, and the feeling which had lent such dignity 
and spirit to her expression, changed to one of per- 
fect playfulness. 

‘‘ Now, my dearest Nosopy! you must not put on 
your preaching face and tell me truths and facts; I 
know what truth is, though my staple commodity is 
fiction, and facts are hard, unmouldable things; no- 
thing can be done with them; turn them which way 
you will, there they are, and there they will remain. 
If I had not felt that I deserved all you were going 
to say, I would have discovered my retreat and my 
plans to you long ago; but I should starve were 1 to 
practice trvth!’’ I saw she was excited, and thought 
[ would change the subject. 

“Your father, dear Helen?” 

‘‘ A living sorrow! my dear friend. I would have 
remained longer abroad, for there I should have had 
less difficulty in continuing unknown, but for him: 
the shadow of protection that he gave has even 
passed away—his mind has wandered from its dwell- 
ing to return no more: he does not even know me, 
and I doubt if any one would know him! It has 
driven me almost mad, at times, to note how uncon- 
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scious he is of my presenee. I carry him with me 
every where; but he grows so much worse that I 
fear I cannot always do so—he palsies my exertions. 
If it had been madness I could have borne it better 
than this dreadful dreary stagnation—this ‘worse 
than childish imbecility. I think that perhaps bring- 
ing him back to his old haunts might recall him. Is 
poor Jerry alive ?” 

I' told her of the Middletons’ kindness to the old 
servant, but which he only accepted occasionally, 
and was rewarded by expressions of gratitude that 
proved her feelings were not chilled. Though it‘ 
was growing late, we thought not of the time, she 
had so much to say, I so much to learn, and yet even 
to me she was not communicative. Her feelings 
gushed forth, but she avoided events and facts. She 
spoke guardedly of her literary career, and seemed 
to shudder at the difficulties which had beset, and 
which still beset her path. Her intense love of 
poetry, born with her as it was, made her feel it 
positive degradation to traffic in what she called the 
“Almighty essence burning in the human heart.” 
She promised, hereafter, to tell me how her first pro- 
ductions got into print, and how they were first no- 
ticed. It was a delight past all telling to pour forth 
her soul in poetry; but short poems, even to her, 
brought small sums, and while so many stars were 
in the ascendant, she could not dispose of long ones, 
and so she worked prose to order—so many pages of 
humor subdued by so many pages of pathos—free 
translations—criticisms—every thing she had done, 
and hoped to do again—aketches of society, which 
one or two facts, illumined by her keen observation, 
enabled her to make so life-like, that all critics pro- 
nounced it impossible for any woman to be so well 
read in human nature, therefore, they must have been 
produced by some unknown philosopher, who would 
one day burst upon the world and confess his deeds ; 
there was a trembling scorn upon her lip while she 
said this, which told more than her words what little 
faith she placed in such opinions; and yet she seemed 
deeply anxious about them, inquiring earnestly what 
I had heard, what read, what seen? I wanted her 
to remain with me all night, but she said she could 
not ; that at night her father was particularly unquiet, 
calling her up five and six times, and not attempting 
to rest unless she were there to sit by his side until 
he slept. She had left the carriage at the turn of the 
hill. She gave me her address, insisting that no 
human being, not even Florence, should be made ac- 
quainted with her arrival; told me, with one of her 
rapid transitions from grave to gay, that something 
wonderful would happen soon; that I must steal to 
see her—perhaps her father would know me: then 
spoke of the pleasure it had given her to peep in at 
the window of the Rylands’, and instead of seeing 
them working hard, as she had feared they would be, 
they were seated at their frugal supper, the closed 
Bible on the table, and the well-fed cat looking sleek 
and contented on the elbow of the well-remembered 
sofa. In a moment she had caught the picture and 
transferred it, and there, with a thousand others, it 


mind, and could not be forgotten. 





would remain—mingled and yet detached. And the 


Cobos—the fine Mrs. Brevet-Major and her good- 
natured husband—she wished to know if they still 
tugged after the phantom of ** fine company”’ as in 
the old time. We parted with many embraces, and 
another burst of tears.’ I determined, for it was near 
midnight, to walk with her to the carriagé; but, 
when she got to the gate, she would turn the other 
way, as she said, ‘ Just to catch a glimpse of her old 
home.” It was not two hundred yards, and she 
could see the chimneys, the night was so clear. If 
I were afraid she would go by herself—she never 
knew fear. [ did not at all like a walk on the Heath 
at that hour, but’ I would not, indéed I could not, 
control her, and with rapid steps we hastened toward 
her birth-place. 

‘¢Can you account for it ?”’ she said to me, ‘that 
the home of my childhood was the scene of unceas- 
ing sorrow—sorrow from sunrise to sunset, nothing 
but sorrow. I opened my eyes to tears, and tears 
flowed from them while I slept—nothing but tears ; 
and yet its memory to me is as the memory of 
Paradise to our first parents. The little dusty garden 
at the back is my Eden; the bower overgrown by 
privet and ancient woodbine, studded with insect 
architecture, where I used to steal to write frag- 
ments of verse upon my broken slate, excites more 
emotion in my heart than did the noblest palaces I 
have seen abroad ; the buttercups which poor Jerry 
gathered on the Heath, and which I used to weave 
into crowns—ay, and crown myself with them, too, 
in haughty, heart-swelling triumph, when I had ex- 
pressed a new idea to my satisfaction, or conquered 
an obstinate couplet; those buttercups! how richer 
they are in my memory than circlets of jewels, 
chains of gold! and the bird, the bird I loved so 
much; believe me, I never yet heard the song of a 
bird that the image of my own pent-up warbler was 
not before me. What strongholds these childish 
things build in our heart of hearts! My father’s old 
horse! thick, disproportioned creature! I cannot see 
a horse, no matter how perfect he his in the superb 
beauty of his race, that I do not remember the caress- 
ing manner with which my father’s brown cob used 
to rest down his nostri! on my head, and lick, like a 
dog, the little hand I held fer his greeting. And 
those poor Rylands, the suffering, patient girl, and 
her ever-working sister, knowing no rest, seeming 
to require none, al ways ready, always good-tempered, 
subduing their emotions, letting no trace of them be 
seen, except upon their quivering lips and whitened 
cheeks. And you! how much enjoyment you pro- 
cured me, how much pain you alleviated, how much 
endured, and all for mine and my poor father’s sake. 
The memory of all I suffered there, though it is 
burnt into my heart, is as nothing to the love | bear 
mere sticks and stones. Oh, those things, those 
things of nothing that net us in this world!” All 
this she uttered rapidly, she never seemed to say too 
much, because what she said laid hold upon the 
She told me at 
first, the sight of the chimneys would have sufficed, 
but I knew she would reach the gate ; not one living 
creature did we meet, not a thing, save a marauding 
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cat, which crossed the road rapidly. It was impos- 
sible to imagine any thing more solitary, more deso- 
late: the night, so bright at its commencement, had 
darkened, and by some effect of light which I cannot 
understand, when I looked toward London, it seemed 
risen in the air, a city of shadows; while Finchley, 
and all between it and beyond it, was one huge gulf 
of mist—gray and impenetrable mist—out of which 
one or two trees stared wildly, while the clouds 
careered above, hurled on before a wind, which, 
though we heard it, we did not feel. We stood be- 
fore the gate: she shook it, but it was fastened 
within, and a dog roused by the attempt barked loudly. 

‘‘T wish they would open it,’’ she said; how 
strengthened she had grown in the willfulness that 
never brooked contradiction. She thrust her slender 
arms through the palings, and snatched at the nearest 
trees, tearing off a handful of leaves from one and 
then from another, and having done so, she turned 
silently away. The longer we remained in the 
darkness, the more distinctly we could see; and she 
held toward me the fragments she had gathered. 

‘‘ Do you believe in omens, my dear friend? Look 
here, here is the first garland I have gathered on my 
return to my own home, to my native land! Look; 
do but look !—yew and laurel !—a few leaves of the 
laurel, a great bough of the yew! I might have read 
my destiny aright without this—but this confirms it. 
When a woman achieves the laurel, she must take 
the yew with it. Immortality !—only a leaf of immor- 
tality, to soften sorrow and death—a leaf of the laurel, 
a branch of the yew!—and is this really to be all ?” 

I pressed closely to her side, and we walked 





rapidly toward where we saw the carriage, and I 
felt very giad it was in sight; for two persons, who 
had evidently alighted to relieve the horse which 
was dragging a dog-cart up the hill, were close to 
us; the one, a servant most probably, was walking 
in the road, the other was on the pathway. 

** It is Marley,’ muttered Helen, and, night though 
it was, she doubled her veil over her face. She 
knew him then—she knew him, and wished to avoid 
him. 1 was cloaked and hooded from head to foot, 
so I had little fear of being recognized. 

We passed, and as we did so he raised his hat—a 
courtesy toward women only learned abroad. I 
could hear that his step paused. We walked rapidly 
onward. I could not perceive from where the car- 
riage was, whether or not he lingered on the pathway. 
I fancied he did: and, after bidding adieu to Helen, 
instead of returning by the road, I resolved to do so 
by a path which led to the back of my cottage. I 
entered, and desiring the servant not to bring a light 
to the front of the house, I ascended to my bed-room, 
which commanded an extensive view. The horse 
and servant were out of sight, but Marley was pacing 
backward and forward in front of the house. I sat 
down, determined to observe his movements: twice 
he came across and laid his hand on the gate, as if 
resolved to enter and inquire, even at that hour, if I 
were at home. At last he disappeared. He must 
have recognized Helen; he must doubtless have 
imagined that I was with her ; perhaps he even saw 
that one, not two, entered the waiting carriage. 
What knowledge, then, had Marley and Helen of 
each other ? [To be continued. 
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Now for the first time made pees in spite 
Majesty's 


HE Koh-i-noor is 
made of the very 
best crown glass, 
and the workman- 
ship is very supe- 
rior. It was origin- 
ally a chandelier 
ornament ina dan- 
cing-school kept 
by a Mr. Fogrum 
at Ponder’s End, 
about the middle of 
_ last century. Mr. 
Y Fogrum, however, 
i = growing = serious, 
turned his dancing shoot into a Newlight chapel, 
and preached a charity sermon in behalf of himself. 
That night two rascals determined to rob the chapel 
of the collection, and accordingly opened the door 
with a one-pronged fork, and got in. Finding, how- 
ever, that the collection consisted only of a penny 
token, a card counter, a penny farthing, and a bad 
half-crown, one of them, under the impulse of vexa- 














the most lavish offers to the Author from Her 


y Beet 


tion, jerked the half-crown into the air, when it struck 
down the Koh-i-Noor from the chandelier—the 
would-be thief putting the bit of glass into his pocket 
as a memento of the transaction. 

The next day William Priggins, for so was he 
named, enlisted in the H.E.I.C.’s service, and pre- 
sently joined his re- 
giment, the 007th, at 
Juggerbadab. Not 
liking the service, 
however, he desert- 
ed, blacked himself 
all over, gave up 
wearing clothes, 
and set up as 4a 
Thug. After doinga 
good stroke of busi- 
ness in this new 
line, he was ulti- 42 = _t 
mately apprehend- d 
ed by the officers of ae 
the Rajah Jibbety- 

Jabbety, and, to save his life, offered to give up the 
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Koh-i-Noor, which he told the Rajah he had stolen 
out of a pawnbroker’s shop in Whitechapel. The 
Rajah was at the time in pecuniary difficulties, so 
much so, as to have serious notions of coming to 
London and taking a crossing, or singing Hindostanee 
lyrics, with a tum-tum and his heir-apparent, in the 
streets. Being a statesman of great acuteness and 
foresight, however, he saw that something handsome 
might be made of the Koh-i-Noor, and, in the first 
place, christened it by that name, it having been for- 
merly called ‘‘ Bit-o’-Glass.”” In the Rajah’s capital, 
the city of Huggerymug, resided a jeweler of enor- 
mous wealth, called Tiffia Gong. This man the- 
Rajah caused to be summoned before him. 

‘¢ What is the value of this inestimable diamond?”’ 
he demanded, showing him the Koh-i-Noor. 

Tiffin Gong made his salaam, and after looking at it, 
replied, ‘‘ May the Rajah live forever, and until the 





middle of the week after. The value is eighteen 
pice,” which amounts to three farthings English 
money. 

“Tiffin,” said the Rajah, ‘‘just look again; and 








tion; to which the jeweler, with one eye on the 
bowstring, returned his second answer, 

‘“‘ You see,”’ said the Rajah, “‘ Tiffin Gong isan ex- 
cellent judge of jewels. He declares this wonderful 
gem worth twenty millions of lacs, he shall have it 
for nineteen and a half, which is just as though I had 
given him a half-lac as a present.” 

Of course the Durbar were in raptures at this libe- 
rality, and sung the national anthem, ‘‘ Bramah, save 
the Rajah!’’ with the greatest enthusiasm. As for 
Poor Tiffin Gong, he saw that he was but a departed 
coon, and 

turned 
very near- 
ly white 
with rage 
and terror. 
He had not 
got exact- 
ly nine- = 
teen mil- ~ 
lions anda 

half of 

lacs, but 
he handed 
over nineteen and a quarter. Upon which the Ra- 
jah, holding this to be a breach of engagement, re- 
tained the Koh-i-noor and the rupees too; and when 
Tiffin Gong complained of being kept hanging about 
the court trying to get his own, the Rajah said he 
might try another sort of dangling, and so hanged 
him literally, and in thorough good earnest. 

Being thus undoubted possessor of the jewel, the 
Rajah ordered the Chroniclers and Keepers of the 
Records to invent all sorts of stories about the Koh- 
i-noor, and to stick them as notes into the next edi- 
tion of the History of Jiggerydam, his kingdom, all 
of which was done to admiration, and 
everybody who did not believe 
the notes, were beheaded, ex- 
cept a few, who were hanged. 
The after story of this wonderful 
jewel may be soon told. The Ra- 
jah wore it in his nose, but was 
speedily made war upon by another 
Rajah, who was determined to have 
a grab at the priceless stone. The 
Rajahs met in single combat, and 
were found after the battle with 
only a hand of each remaining, a 
whisker which could not be identi- 
fied, and the Koh-i-Noor, between 
them. It then fell into the pos- 





then look at this bowstring. Is not the value of that | session of the Emperor Mahommed Bung, from whom 


diamond just twenty millions of lacs of rupees ?”’ 
And he put his hand to his throat, and made a cheerful 
choking noise with his tongue. 

‘On second thoughts,’’ said the jeweler, ‘the 
value of the diamond is exactly twenty millions of 
lacks of rupees.” 

The Rajah ordered in his Durbar or council, who 
were smoking their pipes, sitting on the door-mats in 


‘an oyster-knife.’’ 





the lobby, and then before them repeated his ques- 


it was taken after fifteen years’ war by the cele- 
brated Mahratta chief, Tater Khan. Bung, in fact, 
had, as a last resource, swallowed the stone, which 
choked him; but Tater Khan had it out in no 
time, as he said himself, ‘“‘ by the help of Allah and 
The Khan’s descendants, who 
were continually conspiring against each other, and 
putting arsenic in each other’s curry with intent to 
get possession of the bone, or rather stone, of con- 
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tention, at length fell into arrears of tribute to their 
proud landlords, the H. E. I. C., who at last, backed 
by the Government, put in a distress, seized the 
Koh-i-Noor and sent it home; when Mr. Bramah, 
who is no relation to the idol of that name, made a 
cage for it, and all the world had lately an oppor- 





tunity of seeing it. We regret that all the rubs 
which the Koh-i-Noor has received have failed to 
heighten its brilliancy, and it is the opinion of those 
best acquainted with the facts, that the gem is not 
brighter now than when Mr. Fogrum hung up his 
chandelier in his dancing-school at Ponder’s End. 
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The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. A 
Sertes of Lectures. By W. M. Thackeray, Author 
of “* Esmond,”? “ Pendennis,” ‘* Vanity Fair,’ etc. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The audiences of these lectures will be delighted to re- 
new an acquaintance with them in print, while that large 
body of the public who were disappointed in hearing, will 
now have an opportunity of reading them. We think 
they lose something in being divorced from tke lecturer’s 
musical voice and peculiar manner; still, as literary com- 
positions, they will rank among the pleasantest of the 
author’s minor compositions. The keen, shrewd, observ- 
ing eye, the tolerant ethics, the caustic, and searching 
satire, the kindly humor, the subtle characterization, and 
the sweet, flexible and familiar style, which have made 
Thackeray so popular, are apparent on every page of the 
present volume. Perhaps the great charm of the book is 
the careless felicity with which he perceives, and the 
gossiping ease with which he expresses, the leading 
peculiarities of the subjects he discusses. The reader, 
even when he dissents from the criticism, or is surprised 
at its obviousness, feels that there is an indefinable some- 
thing in the contexture ana movement of the style which 
betrays the touch of genius. ‘‘ There ’s magic in the web 
of it.” There have been sharper, juster, and more 
philosophical estimates of those writers whom Thackeray 
handles with such genial nonchalance, but none, perhaps, 
which give so much contented delight. This pleasure in 
the general impression they leave is also united with no 
little force and variety of thought and representation in 
the separate details. The unobtrusive ease with the wit and 
sparkle of the style melt into a thoughtful pathos, whose 
very sedateness is not without a kind of soft brilliancy, is 
continually illustrated throughout the volume; but, per- 
haps, in no place more effectively than in the description in 
the lecture on ‘ the great Mr. Congreve,”’ of the character 
of “that excellent young man’s’? ‘comedies. ‘ How can I 
introduce to you,” he says, ‘‘that merry and shameless 
Comic Muse who won him: such a reputation? Nell 
Gwynn’s servant fought the other footmen for calling his 
mistress bad names; and in like minner, and with pretty 
like epithets, Jeremy Collier attacked that godless, reck- 








less Jezebel, the English comedy of his time, and called 
her what Nell Gwynn’s man’s fellow-servants called 
Nell Gwynn’s man’s mistress. The servants of the 
theatre, Dryden, Congreve, and others, defended them- 
selves with the same success, and for the same cause 
which set Nelly’s lackey fighting. She wasa disreputable, 
daring, laughing, painted French baggage, that Comic 
Muse. She came over from the continent with Charles 
(who chose many more of his female friends there) at the 
Restoration—a wild, disheveled Lats, with eyes. bright 
with wit and wine—a saucy court-favorite that sat at 
the king’s knees, and laughed in his face; and when she 
showed her bold cheeks at her chariot-window, had some 
of the noblest and most famous people of the land bowing 
round her wheel. . . . I have read two or three of 
Congreve’s plays over before speaking of him; and my 
feelings were rather like those, which I dare say most of 
us here have had, at Pompeii, looking at Sallust’s house 
and the relics of an orgy, a dried wine-jur or two, a 
charred supper-table, the breast of a danciog girl pressed 
against the ashes, the laughing skull of a jester, a perfect 
stillness round about, as the Cicerone twangs his moral, 
and the blue sky shines calmly over the ruin. The Con- 
greve muse is dead, and her song choked in Time’s ashes. 
We gaze at the skeleton, and wonder at the life which 
once reveled in its mad veins. We tuke the skull up, and 
muse over the frolic and daring, the wit, scorn, passion, 
hope, desire, with which that empty bowl once fer- 
mented.’? 

The sketch of Gay is an example of the patronizing 
good-will and mocking geniality with which Thackeray 
loves to contemplate weakness of churucter. ‘‘ He was 
so kind, so gentle, so jocular, so delightfully brisk at 
times, so dismally wo-begone at others, such a natural 
good-creature, that the giants loved him. He could frisk 
and fondle round Popé, and sport, and bark, and caper, 
without offending the most thin-skinned of poets and of 
men; and when he was jilted in that little court affair of 
which we have spoken, his warm-heurted patrons, the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensbury (ihe ‘Kitty beaatiful 
and young’ of Prior) pleaded his cause. with indignation, 
and guitted the court in a huff, currying off with them 
into their retirement their kind, gentle protézé. With 
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these kind, lordly folks, a real duke and duchess, as 
delightful as those who harbored Don Quixotte, and loved 
the dear old Suncho, Gay lived, and was lapped in cotton, 
and had his plate of chicken, and his saucer of cream, and 
frisked, and barked, and wheezed, and grew fat, and so 
ended.» Thackeray quotes from a letter of Congreve to 
Pope, to sustain this view of Gay as a sort of lap-dog pet 
of a fine lady, especially in regard to his gourmandism. 
‘‘ Gay was a great eater. As the French philosopher used 
to prove his existence by cogito, ergo swm, the greatest 
proof of Gay’s existence is, edit, ergo est.’’ 

The lecture on “‘ Charity and Humor,’’ which does not 
belong to the series of six on the wits and humorists, is 
perhaps the most delightful of the whole. Humor oozes 
out of every paragraph—rich, oily, delicious to the taste, 
satisfying to the heart. Among many choice examples 
we select his account of the way in which the nobtes 
‘‘ catch it’? in the literature of England’s lower classes. 
‘¢ Popular humor, and especially modern popular humor, 
and the writers, its exponents, are always kind and 
chivalrous, taking the side of the weak against the strong. 
In our plays, and books, and entertainments for the lower 
classes in England, I scarce remember a story or theatrical 
piece, in which a wicked aristocrat is not bepommeled by 
a dashing young champion of the people. Not long 
since I went to two penny theatres in London; immense, 
eager crowds of people thronged the buildings, and the 
vast masses thrilled and vibrated with the emotion pro- 
duced by the piece represented on the stage, and burst into 
applause or laughter, such as many a polite actor would 
sigh for in vain. In both these pieces there was a wicked 
lord kicked out of the window—there is always a wicked 
lord kicked out of the window. First piece :—Domestic 
Drama—Thrilling interest !—Weaver’s family in distress ! 
Fanny gives away her bread to little Jacky, and starves! 
—Enter wicked lord : tempts Fanny with offer of diamond 
necklace, champagne suppers, and coach to ride in!— 
Enter Sturdy Blacksmith.—Scuffle between Blacksmith 
and Aristocratic mmion: exit wicked lord out of the 
window.’? Fanny, of course, becomes, Mrs. Black- 
smith. 

“(The second piece was a nautical drama, also of 
thrilling interest, consisting chiefly of hornpipes, and acts 
of most tremendous oppression on the: part of certain earls 
and magistrates toward the people. Two wicked lords 
were in this piece—the atrocious scoundrels: one aristo- 
erat, a deep-dyed villain, in short duck trowsers and 
Berlin cotton gloves; while the other minion of wealth 
enjoyed an eye-glass with a blue ribbon, and whisked about 


the stage with a penny cane. Having made away with | 


Fanny Forrester’s lover, Tom Bowling, by means of a 
press-gang, they meet her all alone on a common, and 
subject her to the most opprobrious language and be- 
havior: “Release me, villains!’ says Fanny, pulling a 
brace of pistols out of her pockets, and crossing them 
over her breast, so as to cover wicked lord to the right, 
wicked lord to the left; and they might have remained in 
that position ever so much longer (for the aristocratic 
rascals had pistols too) had not Tom Bowling returned 
from sea at the very nick of time, and armed with a great 
marlinspike, with which—whack! whack! down goes 
wicked lord No. 1—wicked lord No. 2. Fanny rushes into 
Tom’s arms with an hysterical shriek, and I dare say they 
marry, and are very happy ever after. . . I think’our 
popular authors are rather hard upon the great folks; 
Well, well! their lordships have all the money, and can 
afford to be laughed at.”? 

So acute, brilliant and genial a volume as this will not 
want hosts of readers. © It is understood that the Harpers 





gave the author a thousand dollars for the advance sheets ; 
and he made twelve thousand dollars by delivering them 
in person to American audiences. The most.sensitive 
American to the wrongs inflicted on British writers by 
our methods of republication, can at least look Thackeray 
in the face without blushing. He, at least, has collected 
his rents. 


Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
By Mary Russell Mitford. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 2 vols. 12mo. 


The mechanical execution of these volumes is ina style 
of elegance worthy of the reputation of the publishers and 
of thé exquisite character of the work itself. ‘“ Our 
Village”? is not only one of the pleasantest and most 
readable, but one of the most original books of the 
century. It may take upon itself without presump- 
tion, the airs of a classic; and certainly there can be 
few vinegar-hearted readers or critics to dispute its 
claims. Its universal popularity is so clearly to be 
traced to the soul of goodness and geniality which 
animates all its descriptions, tales, essays, and charac- 
terizations, that to wish harm of the book were to wish 
for the extinction ofa humanizing and refining influence 
in literature. If the spirit and pervading tone of ‘* Our 
Village’? be thus beautiful and sweet, the power and 
variety of mind evinced in it are no less striking and 
admirable, Miss Mitford has that fine combination of 
fuculties by which characters and events are made to wear 
the look and exert the influence of truth and reality. By 
realizing them so vividly to her own mind she has 


| succeeded in domesticating them in other minds. Al! her 


readers say ‘“‘ Our Village;”’ itis theirs as well as hers. 
We cannot help putting it in the possessive case whether 
we live in Old England or New England, in Illinois or 
Louisiana ; indeed, to use a convenient Hibernianism, it 
is an universal locality. She takes the smallest place in 
the world, a little English village, sacred, seemingly, to 
mediocrity, dullness, and level detail, and gossips it into 
immortality. Some may doubt that genius is implied in 
the process by which the effect is produced. They may 
say that the pictures of scenery and character are mere 
copies of village originals, and imply neither composition 
nor creation. But such objectors had better undeceive 
themselves by attempting the task of conveying their own 
impressions of facts in the literary form. They will soon 
learn that it is one thing to have observed an event with 
their eyes, and another to narrate it with their pens; one 
thing to know a man or woman, and another to make 
that person known to others through the medium of words. 
Whether Miss Mitford’s scenes and characters are drawn 
altogether from observation and memory, or are pure in- 
ventions, we cannot decide. We know that they are 
enveloped in an ideal though translucent atmosphere, 
betraying at any rate the modifying and harmonizing 
operation of the imaginative faculty ; and we know that 
they have that reality to the reader’s heart and imagina- 
tion which evidences their artistic origin and artistic 
completeness. It is genius which makes these humble 
beings of “Our Village” struggle through words and 
sentences into distinct shape, expression and movement, 
and endows them with a magical charm; it is love which 
so fills them with humanity and human interest, that they 
are taken up and made the acquaintances and friends of 
human beings everywhere ; and all sympathetic readers 
feel that there is love in the genius and genius in the 
love, 

It would be easy to give examples of the cordial hu- 
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manity—the comprehensiveness of heart and head—the 
pure and deep vein of sentiment so thoroughly untainted 
with sentimentality—the kindly pathos and the kindly 
humor—the pleasant fancies with which the style is 
festooned—and the peculiar matron-like, or rather mother- 
like way in which the joys and sorrows of the young are 
sympathized with and delineated. ‘‘She writes,’? we 
once heard a young admirer say, ‘‘as if she were every- 
body’s mother.’”’ Frederika Bremer, though she excels 
in the same direction, never approaches Miss Mitford’s 
true, home-like intensity of matronly heartiness. Among 
the novelists of the present day, the tendency is to idealize 
an object after first sentimentalizing upon it. And even 
in Dickens, whose natural grasp of objects is singularly 
strong, this sentimentalizing tendency interferes with the 
clear representation of some of his finest creations, and 
leaves that slight impression of unreality which never 
disturbs us in a perfect ideal portrait. But Miss Mitford 
idealizes on a basis of sentiment so pure and real that she 
seems herself unconscious of its operation; and it will be 
found that simple sentiment never sentimentalizes, but 
by its essential nature forgets itself in the object which 
fixes its attention or attracts itslove. It goes right into 
the heart of its object, and carries the observing intellect 
along with it. It never says—as Bulwer s sentimentalism 

. seems continually to say—*t how fine I am,’’ ‘* come and 
see how beautifully I can feel,’ but it discourses on the 
fineness and beauty it discerns in the thing it is drawn 
to and loves. Real sentiment emancipates the individual 
from egotism and the conceit of emotional elevation 
above other individuals ; sentimentality shuts a person up 
in his own little world, and is always doubting the reality 
of any emotion which is not self-conscious and self-ex- 
aggerating. Men of sentiment are modest, generous, and 
unselfish to a degree which would shock Rouchfoucould 
and all the other maximetic protestors against the reality 
of disinterested actions. 

The operation of this sentiment in the mind of Miss 
Mitford is singularly beautiful and genuine. It has peo- 
pled the present volumes with a variety of indisputable 
men and women, all of them discriminated by individual 
traits, and all evincing, amid whatever oddities, caprices 
and twists of disposition may stand prominently out, that 
sweet and subtle something which allies them to our curi- 
osity or affection, and proves that a sure and searching 
but sympathetic eye has glanced into their hearts, and 
noted what was going on in that world of feeling and suf- 
fering, of joy and sorrow. If there is one thing in her 
delineations that we prefer to another, it is the felicity 
with which she portrays the happiness of youth and inno- 
cence, whether it be a simple gush froma glad heart or a 
joy which expresses the bliss cf a first affection. In these 
scenes *‘ Our Village’? becomes almost imparadised into 
an Eden. Few writers have been so successful in repre- 
senting that laughing delight in mere existence which we 
call merriment—a word which refuses to convey the 
meaning of any laughter which does not spring from a 
heart both joyous and guileless, The artless music of 
such laughter rings loud, clear and sweet over many a 
page of ‘‘ Our Village.” 

We hope that this beautiful edition of so charming a 
work will have a wide circulation in the United States. 
Lt will prove a ¢osy companion at all hours, infusing its 
own vigor and cheer into the heart, and its own shrewd 
observation and sly humor into the head. Books like this, 
breathing such sweetness, and serenity, and sunny content 
with life, and joy in all natural objects, are wanted in 
America. We all need to take lessons in happiness, and 
‘€ Our Village’’ is a standard manual for the purpose. 





Civil Wars and Monarchy in France, in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, A History of France during that 
Period. By Leopold Ranke. Translated by M. A, Gar- 
vey. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


We are glad that this work has appeared in its present 
cheap form. Few readers can say it is beyond their 
means; and few readers can rise from its perusal without 
improvement. It not only gives a positive knowledge of 
the period, of great value, and the result of original re- 
search—it not only is laden with weighty thoughts and 
accurate judgments—but it removes the whole subject of 
the struggle between Romanism and Protestantism above 
the region of declamation and partizanship into the serener 
ait of philosophy, It teaches zealots and bigots how to 
reason on the history of religious strifes. The name of 
Ranke suggests of itself large conceptions founded on the 
sagacious scrutiny and criticism of facts. He is a Prostest- 
ant, but his character as a historian is of more importance 
to him than his predilections as a Protestant. He is not 
only inteliectually powerful but intellectually conscien- 
tious ; and he has that largeness of mind which looks at a 
historical epoch in its relations to the development of hu- 
manity generally. The labor that a German assumes 
when he proposes to write history may be conceived of by 
Ranke’s account of the original materials he consulted in 
preparing his present work: ‘‘ For a closer examination 
of the truth of facts, the original documentary matter pub- 
lished in France during the last ten years, as well as that 
which has appeared in the Netherlands and Italy, none of 
which has ever before been used, I have found of the 
greatest value. I have in the process of the work had op- 
portunities of drawing my information from a vast number 
of unprinted documents: Italian relations from the Vene- 
tian ambassadors and the Papal nuncios at Paris to their 
respective courts, extending over the whole period; 
Spanish and English correspondence relating to some of 
the most important years, the former having reference to 
the sixteenth, and the latter to the seventeenth century; 
letters and proclamations of French kings and statesmen ; 
rolls of the estates and records of the parliamentary de- 
bates; diplomatic communications, and many other ori- 
ginal sources of information, much of which deserves to 
be published in its entire extent. These documents have 
given me valuable information at all times, and have not 
unfrequently decided my historical convictions.”’ 


The History.of the Restoration of the Monarchy in France. 
By Alphonse de Lamartine. Vol. IV. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 12mo. 


This is the concluding volume of Lamartine’s History, 
and ends with the description of the revolution which 
placed Louis Philippe on the throne, There is much in 
this volume to interest the general reader. The descrip- 
tion of the Congress of Verona, and the discussion of the 
question of intervention—the vivid view presented of the 
different parties whose struggles agitated the state—and the 
account of the insane acts which made Charles the Tenth 
an exile—are all deeply interesting. The sketches of 
character are as usual brilliant, and studded with those 
aphoristic epigrams in which Lamartine delights to con- 
dense his impressions. The whole work, as now com- 
pleted, will well repay reading. We cannot determine 
how far it is trustworthy as to facts, but whether true or 
false, it is full of matter and full of interest. The author, 
with all his merits is, in character, a sort of cross between 
a sentimentalist and a coxcomb, and therefore insensibly 
colors the events he narrates and the characters he analyzes 
with the peculiarities of his own individuality ; but he has 
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such powers both of reflection and expression, that the 

reader readily pardons his fantastic egotism in admiration 

of the ability connected with it. 

The Grafted Bud; a Memoir of Angelica Irene Hawes. 
By Mrs. A. H. Hawes. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 
16mo. 


This is a beautiful little work, simple, tender, touching, 
the record of a child’s life brought prematurely to a close. 
The description of the death-bed scene will go directly to 
every mother’s heart for it evidently came from one: 
‘“* Late in the afternoon, when the dew of death was al- 
ready upon our blossom, she kissed me for the last time, 
and requested me not to leaveher. Speuking very !oudly, 
as I had been accustomed to do since her deafness, I said 
I would not. ‘I can hear now,’ she said. Clasping my 
hand she repeatedly said, ‘I want papa,’ and looked dis- 
appointed whenever any one entered the room, to find it 
was nothe. ‘I am going home,’ she said, and again more 
faintly, ‘I am going.’ Her father came, She took the 
hand of each, and, looking earnestly at us, repeatedly 
pressed them. As she entered the dark valley she ex- 
Gaimed, ‘I fraid.’ I tried to encourage her fainting 
heart. *I am dying,’ were her last words, and, without 
suffering, her spirit passed gently away; but ere she left 
us, there beamed on her countenance such an ex- 
pression of peace and joy, that we knew the glories of the 
upper world had already burst upon her, and we felt that 
we had been permitted to accompany her to the very gate 
of heaven.”? 


The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. By Frede- 
rick Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


To theologians apd to readers of theological works it is 
simply necessary to say that these sermons are by the 
author of ‘ The Kingdom of Christ.’? Among the divines 
of England there are few more worthy of study than Manu- 
rice. He is not merely a learned theclogian, a deep and 
accurate thinker, a clear, vigorous and vivid writer, but 
he has in him the soul and substance of religious senti- 
ment and feeling, und this pervades all he writes. A man 
of large and catholic views, he understands perfectly that 
the inner religious life of men is not fitly stated in the 
*¢ consequences’’ which an acute controversialist can de- 
duce from their dogmatic doctrines ; and his works can be 
read even by those who differ from him without any of 
that disgust which comes from having their real feelings 
and opinions caricatured by a crafty logical opponent. 
The present work is a noble contribution to the popular 
literature of theology. 


Discoveries Amid the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, with 
Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the Desert; being 
the result of a Second Expedition undertaken for the 
Trustees of the British Museum. By Austen H. Lay- 
ard, M. P., Author of ‘* Nineveh and its Remains.”’ 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This edition of Layard’s last book is well printed, and 
contains, in addition to maps and plans, over two hundred 
illustrations. The text, indeed, is almost translated into 
pictures. The fame of Layard excels that of any traveler 
of recent times, and it appears to be founded on solid ma- 
terials. He is diligent, accurate, adventurous, sagacious, 
full of that deep enthusiasm which is vented through the 
will rather than the pen, and expressed in acts rather than 
declam tions, He goes into no raptures, but tells his story 
in a plain way, evidently more desirous to exhibit his sub- 





ject than make a parade of himself. His discoveries, as 
recorded in the present volume, are important, and his 
guesses are sensible and ingenious. His volume is worthy 
of study as well as of perusal. 





Thalatta ; a Book for the Seaside. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
§ Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This elegant little volume contains about a hundred and 
fifty short poems relating to the sea—a good portion of 
them extracted from American poets. The book is well 
edited, and will doubtless be a favorite this summer at the 
watering -places, containing as it does some of the choicest 
pieces of Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Scott, Moore, 
Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, the Brownings, Tennyson, 
Landor, Longfellow, Bryant, Percival, Duna, Holmes, 
Whittier, Cranch, Sargent, Stoddard, Lowell, Curtis and 
other well-known poets. We quote an exquisite poem 
from the German of Stolberg, the idea of which Coleridge 
borrowed in one of his most celebrated sonnets : 


HOMER. 
The poet, child of heavenly birth, 
Is suckled by the mother Earth; 
But thy blue bosom, holy Sea! 
Cradies her infant fantasy. 


The old blind minstrel on the shore 
Stood listening the eternal roar, 
And golden ages long gone by, 
Swept bright before his spirit’s eye. 


On wings of swan the holy flame 
Of melodies celestial came, 

And Itiad and Odyssey 

Rose to the music of the sea. 

In every book of this kind each reader notices the omis- 
sion of some favorite piece, but on general principles, we 
trust that the editor in the next edition, will include those 
magnificent passages relating to the ocean in Words- 
worth’s glorious ‘* Ode on the Power of Suund.?? 





The Old House by the River. By the Author of “ The Owl 
Creck Letters.” New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

The author of this pleasing volume is well-known 

through the newspapers as a writer of tuste, culture and 

ability. His present work will be interesting to all lovers 

of country life. The descriptions bear the marks of a 

genuine love of nature, and the stories, scattered over the 

volume, lend it additional attractiveness. 





Tne Dottar Newsrarer.—The proprietors of this 
cheap, entertaining and instructive family newspaper, 
have made a liberal offer to the public. With the view 
of making their paper more valuable, they offer Five Hun- 
dred Dollars for the four best stories that shall be sent in 
to them before the 15th of November: $300 for the best, 
$100 for the second, $60 for the third, and $40 for the 
fourth. The only stipulation made by the publishers is 
that the scenes of the stories shall be American. Length, 
subject, etc , are left to the taste and judgment of writers. 
We happen to know something of the mode adopted by 
the publishers of the ‘‘ Newspaper’”’ in determining the 
award of the premiums they offer, and hive no hesitation 
in saying that their best efforts are directed to a fair and 
impartial decision, and that the whole amount of money 
awarded is promptly paid. The stories are to be sent 
‘To the Committee of Decision, cure of the publishers of 
the Dollar Newspaper, Puilaudelphia.??> The name of the 
writer of each story should be sent in a sealed note ‘* To 
the Publishers of the Dollar Newspaper, Philadelphia.” 
The name of the writer should not be on any part of any 
story. 
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MOONLIGHT WALTZ. 
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